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Tue Editor has to thank many Correspondents in different parts of the Country, not 
excepting some in Ireland and Scotland, for their warm expressions of approval and 
encouragement, and their friendly inquiries as to the mode in which they ean best ng 
mote the success of his undertaking. As he has no wish to obtain stecess we 8 
means of which the public may not be fully aware, he takes this method, for mn, 
nience sake, of replying to such inquiries. Besides the obvious procedure which 
persons well disposed towards a Periodical commonly adopt, of endeavouring to 
increase its sale by recommendation to their friends, and to the Societies, Libpasies 
&e. with which they are connected, he has only to suggest the expediency of their 
making known as extensively as possible the real character of this Publication, about 
which there is yet much ignorance in some quarters, and mistake or misrepresentation 
in others. The ‘ Monthly Repository’ is not the organ of any Sect in Religion, or 
party in politics, or Bookselling Interest in Literature, or of any Class in Society as 
distinguished from the people. It aspires to become the Propin’s Magazine, 
teaching their duties, refining their enjoyments, asserting their rights, and promoting 
their interests. Tor its pages no topic is too grave, or too gay, which touches the 
common human heart. The polar star of its course is the advancement of ‘ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ The ordinary ‘means and appliances’ 
of success, in mere literary speculations, are neither within the Editor’s reach, nor if 
they were, are they appropriate to his views. He seeks cooperation from the friends 
of real Reform in Church and State, and of improvement in the opinions, feelings, 
and arrangements of Society, so far as it appears to them that either by contributing 
to the pages of his Periodical, or increasing its circulation, they can serve those all- 
important purposes. 
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CHARACTER; or, JEW and GENTILE, 
By MRS. LEMAN GRIMSTONE. 


Without reading the name in the title-page, it would have been easy to trace in 
this Work the hand of woman; not that it is weak, or frivolous, or superticial—jua- 
lities supposed by some to be the suce indicators of female handicraft ; but that there 
breathes from it that air of mingled gentleness, purity, and graceful sprightliness, in 
which woman is commonly so superior to the bearded aud whiskered thing, man. But 
it is not for the more feminine mental graces alone, that the Work deserves attention ; 
it manifests throughout a fine philosophical spirit; sparkles occasionally with wit of 
a clear water; and deepens at times into true pathos, The style, too, with the excep. 
tion of a few faulty sentences, is unusually good, it is elastic and vigorous ; speaks well 
and briefly —Atheneum. 

The story is sustained with much interest, aud the ‘Jew and Gentile’ is a ma 
nifest improvement. on ‘Woman's Love.’ The conversatious show an unasual 
degree of taleat and intelligence.—Literary Gazette. 

The general object of the Work is extremely commendable, and we have much 
pleasure in recommending this new production of a very talented lady to the patronage 
of the public.— HW eehk/y Dispatch. 

‘ Character; or, Jew and Gentile,” by Mrs. Leman Grimstone, is a publication full 
of admirable morality. The Authoress is a philosopher. The opinions are more acute 
and profound thaa is usualin novels —To the enumeration of female genius as 
recorded in these volumes, we would add the name of the Authoress herself, Mrs. 
Leman Grimstone.— Spectator. 

We must content ourselves with the pleasure of extracting a few pearls from the 
beautiful wreath before us, the sight of which must we think beget a desire to see the 
wreath itselfi— Bell's New Ieekly Messenger. 

Mrs. Grimstone deals with feelings as well as opinions ; much delicacy is shown in 
the treating of matters of passion, and not a little power. There are scenes of this 
kind admirably wrought up, at the same time that the prevailing tone of truth and 
reason is not sacrificed. There are other passages remarkable for the beauty of 
language in which they are conceived which also adds its charm to the expression of 
the Writer’s female experience, when the matter in hand is the trials and sufferings 
which many of the Authoress’s sex are doomed to undergo, and without complaint. 
Tae words of the Writer have not, we apprehend, been idly taken up; haply she has 
herself known much of what she tells. Oa the whole, this book is to be strongly 
recommended to all lovers of truth and reason, and if it is commenced with just expee- 
tations it will be read through with pleasure and profit, perhaps more than once.— 
Examiner. 

Published by Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
HE Rev. S. WOOD, B.A., receives as Boarders Three Young 
Gentlemen, Students of the University. He undertakes to direct and to assist 
them in their studies, and makes it his object to promote their literary and moral im- 
provement, 
Terms and further particulars may be known by applying to Mr. Wood, 32, Univer- 
sity Street. 





JOHN BARR, LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S PERRUQUIER, 

ROMAN TOUPEE MAKER, and HAIR CUTTER, 154, Cueapsiv, 
Opposite St. Paul's. One of the most striking of J. B.’s improvements 1s his Spring 
weighing oaly Three Deachms, which prevents Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Perukes and 
Roman Toupees from shrinking, and totally supersedes the use of elastics and springs 
of every other description ; it precludes headaches and inflammatory eruptions, the 
taevitable consequeaces of the old system. By this inveatioa, the Peruke 1s made to 
ht the head with the most perfect tenacity of grasp, and yet without the slightest 
audoytag pressure, thus combining advantages hitherto deemed incompatible. W hat 
renders this discovery invaluable is, its applicability to Scalps, aad all other modiica- 
tions of Perukes, 
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ALISON'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCIL REVOLUTION. 
(Continued from p. 511.) 


Hisrory is interesting under a two-fold aspect ; it has a scientific 
interest, and a moral or biographic interest. A scientific, inas- 
much as it exhibits the general laws of the moral universe acting 
in circumstances of complexity, and enables us to trace the 
connexion between great effects and their causes. A moral or 
biographic interest, inasmuch as it represents to us the characters 
and lives of human beings, and calls upon us, according to their 
deservings or to their fortunes, for our sympathy, our admiration, 
or our censure. 

Now, without entering at present, more than to the extent of a 
few words, into the scientific aspect of the history of the French 
Revolution, or stopping to define the place which we would assign 
to it as an event in universal history, we need not fear to declare 
utterly unqualified for estimating the French Revolution any one 
who looks upon it as arising from causes peculiarly French, or 
otherwise than as one turbulent passage in a progressive revo- 
lution embracing the whole human race. All political revolutions, 
not effected by foreign conquest, originate in moral revolutions. 
The subversion of established institutions is merely one conse- 
quence of the previous subversion of established opinions. The 
hundred political revolutions of the last three centuries were but 
a few outward manifestations of a moral revolution, which dates 
from the great breaking loose of the human faculties commonly 
described as the ‘ revival of letters,’ and of which the main instru- 
ment and agent was the invention of printing. How much of the 
course of that moral revolution yet remains to be run, or how many 
political revolutions it will yet generate before it be exhausted, no 
one can foretell. But it must be the shallowest view of the 
French Revolution, which can now consider it as any thing but a 
mere incident ina great change In man himself, in his belief, in 
his principles of conduct, and therefore in the outward arrange- 
ments of society; a change which is but half completed, and 
which is now in a state of more rapid progress here in England, 
than any where else. : 

Now if this view be just, which we must be content for the 
present to assume, surely for an English historian, writing at 
this particular time concerning the French Revolution, there 
was something pressing for consideration of greater interest and 
importance than the degree of praise or blame due to the few 
individuals who, with more or less of consciousness what they 
were about, happened to be personally implicated in that strife of 
the elements. 

But also, if, feeling his incapacity for treating history from the 
scientific point of view, our author thinks fit to confine himself to 
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the moral aspect, surely some less common-place moral result, 
some more valuable and more striking practical lesson might adit 
of being drawn from this extraordinary passage of history, than 
merely this, that men should beware how they begin a political 
convulsion, because they never can tell how or when it will end; 
which happens to be the one solitary general inference, the entire 
aggreyate of the practical wisdom, deduced therefrom in Mr, 
Alison’s book. 

Of such stuff are ordinary men’s moralities composed. Be 
good, be wise, always do right, take heed what you do, for you 
know not what may come of it. Does Mr. Alison, or any one, 
really believe that any human thing, from the fall of man to the 
last bankruptcy, ever went wrong for want of such maxims as 
these ? 

A political convulsion is a fearful thing: granted. Nobody can 
be assured beforehand what course it will take: we grant that too. 
What then? No one ought ever to do any thing which has any 
tendency to bring on a convulsion: is that the principle? But 
there never was an attempt made to reform any abuse in Church 
or State, never any denunciation uttered, or mention made of any 
political or social evil, which had not some such tendency. 
Whatever excites dissatisfaction with any one of the arrangements 
of society, brings the danger of a forcible subversion of the 
entire fabric so much the nearer: does it follow that there ought 
to be no censure of any thing which exists? Or is this abstinence, 

eradventure, to be observed only when the danger is considerable f 
But that is whenever the evil complained of is considerable ; 
because the greater the evil, the stronger is the desire excited to 
be freed from it, and because the greatest evils are always those 
which it is most difficult to get rid of by ordinary means. It 
would follow, then, that mankind are at liberty to throw off small 
evils, but not great ones; that the most deeply-seated and fatal 
diseases of the social system are those which ought to be left for 
ever without remedy. 

Men are not to make it the sole object of their political lives 
to avoid a revolution, no more than of their natural lives to avoid 
death. They are to take reasonable care to avert both those con- 
tingencies when there is a present danger, but they are not [0 
forbear the pursuit of any worthy object for fear of a mere pos- 
sibility. 

Unquestionably it is possible to do mischief by striving for a 
larger measure of political reform than the national mind ts ripe 
for; and so forcing on prematurely a struggle between elements, 
which, by a more gradual progress, might have been brought to 
harmonize. And every honest and considerate man, before he 
engages in the career of a political reformer, will inquire hether 
the moral state and intellectual culture of the people are such as 
to render any great improvement in the management of public 
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affairs possible. But he will inquire too, whether the people are 
likely ever to be made better, morally or intellectually, without a 
wevious change in the government. If not, it may still be his 
duty to strive for such a change at whatever risks. 

What decision a perfectly wise man, at the opening of the 
French Revolution, would have come to upon these several points, 
he who knows most will be most slow to pronounce. By the 
Revolution, substantial good has been effected of immense value, 
ut the cost of immediate evil of the most tremendous kind. But 
it is impossible, with all the light which has been, or probably 
ever will be, obtained on the subject, to do more than conjecture 
whether France could have purchased improvement cheaper ; 
whether any course which could have averted the Revolution, 
would not have done so by arresting all improvement, and bar- 
barizing down the people of France into the condition of Russian 
boors. 

A revolution, which is so ugly a thing, certainly cannot be a 
very formidable thing, if all is true the Tories say of it. For, 
according to them, it has always depended upon the will of some 
small numberof persons, whether there should be a revolution or 
no. They invariably begin by assuming that great and decisive 
immediate improvements, with a certainty of subsequent and 
rapid progress, and the ultimate attainment of all practical good, 
may be had by peaceable means at the option of the leading 
reformers, and that to this they voluntarily prefer civil war and 
massacre for the sake of marching somewhat more directly and 
rapidly towards their ultimate ends. Having thus made out a 
revolution to be so mere a bagatelle, that, except by the extreme 
of knavery or folly, it may always be kept at a distance ; there is 
little difficulty in proving all revolutionary leaders knaves or fools. 
But unhappily theirs is no such enviable position ; a far other 
alternative is commonly offered to them. We will hazard the 
assertion, that there never yet happened a_ political convulsion, 
Originating in the desire of reform, where the choice did not, in the 
lull persuasion of every person concerned, lie between all and 
nothing ; where the actors in the revolution had not thoroughly 
made up their minds, that, without a revolution, the enemies of all 
reform would have the entire ascendency, and that not only there 
would be no present improvement, but the door would for the 
future be shut against all endeavour towards it. 

Unquestionably, such was the conviction of those who took 
partin the French Revolution, during its earlier stages. They did 
not choose the way of blood and violence in preference to the way 
of peace and discussion. Theirs was the cause of law and order. 

he States General at Versailles were a body, legally assembled, 
legally and constitutionally sovereign of the country, and had 
every right which law and opinion could bestow upon them, to do 
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all that they did. But as soon as they did any thing disagreeable 
to the king's courtiers, (at that time they had not even begun to 
make any alterations in the fundamental institutions of the 
country,) the king and his advisers took steps for appealing to the 
bayonet. Then, and not till then, the adverse force of an armed 
people stood forth in defence of the highest constituted authority— 
the legislature of their country—menaced with illegal violence. 
The Bastille fell; the popular party became the stronger; and 
success, which so often is said to be a justification, has here 
proved the reverse: men who would have ranked with Hampden 
and Sidney, if they had quietly waited to have their throats cut, 
become odious monsters because they have been victorious. 

We have not now time nor space to discuss the quantum of the 
guilt which attaches, not to the authors of the Revolution, but to 
the subsequent, to the various revolutionary governments, for the 
crimes of the revolution. Much was done which could not have 
been done except by bad men. But whoever examines faithfully 
and diligently the records of those times, whoever can conceive the 
circumstances and look into the minds of the men who planned 
and who perpetrated those enormities, will be the more fully con- 
vinced, the more he considers the facts, that all which was done 
had one sole object. That object was, according to the phrase- 
ology of the time, to save the Revolution; to save it, no matter 
by what means; to defend it against its irreconcilable enemies, 
within and without; to prevent the undoing of the whole work, 
the restoration of all which had been demolished, and the exter- 
mination of all who had been active in demolishing ; to keep down 
the royalists, and drive back the foreign invaders; as the means to 
these ends to erect all France into a camp, subject the whole 
French people to the obligations and the arbitrary discipline of a 
besieged city; and to inflict death, or suffer it with equal readi- 
ness—death or any other evil—for the sake of succeeding in the 
object. 

But nothing of all this is dreamed of in Mr, Alison’s philosophy : 
he knows not enough, neither of his professed subject, nor of the 
universal subject, the nature of man, to have got even thus far, to 
have made this first step towards understanding what the French 
Revolution was. In this he is without excuse, for had he been 
even moderately read in the French literature, subsequent to the 
Revolution, he would have found this view of the details of Its 
history familiar to every writer and to every reader. 

It was scarcely worth while to touch upon the French Revo- 
lution for the sake of saying no more about it than we have now 
said ; yet it is as much, perhaps, as the occasion warrants. Obser- 
vations entering more deeply into the subject will find a fitter 
Opportunity when it shall not be necessary tO MIX them up with 
strictures upon an insignificant book. 






















































CASPAR HAUSER.* 


‘Tue proper study of mankind is man,’ says Pope; and he 
might have added, ‘ the chief amusement of mankind is man;’ 
for not only do the metaphysician, the moralist, and the politician 
examine man in various lights, as a matter of study or of busi- 
ness, but the idle while away their time, and the industrious relax 
themselves with human nature, under various forms, or placed in 
various circumstances. Novels and romances are treatises on 
human beings, for the amusement of human beings; and the 
drama is entirely and exclusively devoted to the same end, through 
the same means. Even little children must have their human 
plaything, sometimes in the shape of a doll or of Punch, some- 
times of a fairy, a giant, a dwarf, or necromancer; for their infant 
powers, seeing only the exterior of man, and but part of that, 
seek exercise and excitement in the contemplation of beings with 
new forms and extended powers. The child is feeble in body, 
and he delights in contemplating corporeal strength ; he is poor 
and weak, and likes to think of unbounded wealth and power; he 
is confined in space, and dreams of beings who rove whither they 
will; he is moral, and is amused with Punch’s unbounded and 
ludicrous violations of morality. In short, he feels the shackles 
of childhood and humanity, and fondly imagines beings who are 
entirely free from the vulgar impediments to the will. But still 
his fancy hovers close to earth, and forms its brightest creations 
out of childish objects, pleasures, and emotions. 

Little as we know what we are, and how this goodly partnership 
of body and mind became slowly concocted into its present con- 
dition, we know still less what we were when infants, what we 
then felt and thought, what we then knew and had to learn. 
Little can we now conceive the wilderness of colours, odours, tastes, 
smells, and bodily feelings, pleasures, and pains, into which our 
infant being was then thrown :—to have eyes, yet not to have 
learnt to see; ears, without comprehending one sound; hands, 
with no power to hold or touch, or knowledge of any thing to be 
touched or held; feet, of no use until the complicated art of 
walking has been attained, after many experiments and many 
failures, 

So little do we remember or know of our infant selves, so fruit- 
lessly do we interrogate others in that condition, that those who 
have devoted themselves to the study of the mind, and who have 
long sought to trace the origin of our knowledge, return, like 
travellers from a strange and unknown country, with wonderfully 

* Caspar Hauser.—An Account of an Individual kept in a Dungeon, separated 


8 all communication with the World, from early Childhood to about the Age of 
a venteen. Drawn up from legal documents, by Anselm von Feuerbach, London: 


Simpkin and Marshall, 1833. 
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discordant reports. All is instinct, says one, and the instincts 
increase in number and in power, according to our wants at 
different periods of our lives. No, says another, we are like white 
aper, and receive our impressions from external objects; our 
bodily and mental «tate are equally formed by circumstances. A 
third party steps in with another doctrine, new in language, if not 
in sense; then comes a fourth; and after talking, and writing, and 
disputing, and mutuatly proving, or rather asserting, each other to 
be in the wrong, some one, more adventurous than the throng, 
betakes himself to observation. He examines himself on various 
occasions, at different ages, and in different states of body and 
mind. He examines others, differing in age, sex, temperament, 
and condition, and compares them with himself. He then finds 
that he and others have learnt to see, but long before they were 
able to explain the process, and that now they have forgotten 
every thing about this process. He cannot interrogate infants; 
so he reasons upon the subject, makes up his theory, and avails 
himself of the rare occurrence of an adult, blind from birth, but 
successfully operated upon, and receiving sight, whom he may 
interrogate ; for in respect to vision, this adult is as yet an infant. 
The deaf acquiring the sense of hearing, afford him new experi- 
ments on another sense. He then inquires into the condition of 
the blind generally, with and without that education which we are 
now able to give to them; also into the condition of the deaf and 
dumb, under both circumstances; and of those unfortunate 
beings, like James Mitchell, (so interestingly described by Dugald 
Stewart,) who being deaf, dumb, and blind, show no traces of 
mental imbecility that may not be accounted for by the absence 
of these senses. Savages, and human beings brought up alone, 
like Peter the wild boy, have also been examined, as exemplifica- 
tions of man under extraordinary circumstances. But favourable 
specimens of human nature, under most of these circumstances, 
are so rare; and when they do occur, it is so seldom competent 
observers are at hand, that the most valuable opportunities are 
too frequently partially, ifnot wholly lost. Such a case is that of 
Caspar Hauser. 

Let it not be supposed that these intricate studies are idle or 
worthless. Is it nothing to learn as much of human nature as 
our faculties and opportunities permit? Are stones, and plants, 
and animals to be studied, while man is neglected ? Our senses 
and faculties, bodily and mental, may be greatly improved by 
education ; we have yet very much to learn of this first of studies, 
almost every thing to learn; and our only chance of making 
progress, is to interrogate ourselves and others, in varied circum 
stances. The more striking and novel the circumstances of mind, 
or body, or situation, the more clearly is some portion of body or 
mind exhibited. . 
‘Caspar Hauser’ is the story of the condition and education 

















































Caspar Hauser. 519 
of a youth, who was kept almost wholly from intercourse with 
nature or mankind, until the age of seventeen. ‘The tale, if true, 
is valuable, because it affords evidence or illustration of many 
points in metaphysics ; if fictitious, it is still valuable, as a 
treatise of metaphysics on a novel plan, calculated to amuse and 
i#struct many who will not look into an abstract work on human 
nature. 

We confess that we expected to find ‘ Caspar Hauser’ a Ger- 
man romance, filled with horrors and extravagancies,—possibly a 
German Frankenstein ; but with the exception of the inexplicable 
fact of the youth’s being kept in a state of captivity till the age of 
seventeen, and debarred from intercourse with mankind and 
external nature; and of a subsequent attempt upon his life; the 
work is an unusually simple and unpretending narrative of a 
human being in an almost inconceivable state of helplessness and 
ignorance, and of his progress in improvement. It has no 
appearance of being written for eflect ; a professed writer of fiction 
could hardly have maintained so subdued a tone. If it be a fiction, 
it must be the work of a more profound and acute metaphysician 
and novelist than we could readily point out. But the existence 
of the youth is a well-known fact ; he has been seen by thousands ; 
and the book appears under the name of Von Feuerbach, the 
celebrated jurist, who was officially concerned in the legal 
investigations which took place, and who has been interested in 
the youth ever since. And it appears that Earl Stanhope has 
taken a great interest in him, and at present provides for his 
education and support. 

We shall now give a sketch of the condition and progress of 
Caspar Hauser, trusting that our readers may be thereby induced 
to peruse the work itself, which of course presents the subject in 
a more agreeable point of view, than is possible in a brief abridge- 
ment. 

_On the 28th of May, 1828, a youth was found in the streets of 
Nuremberg. His appearance of brutish dulness, his inattention 
to external objects, and his invariable reply of the same incoherent 
words to all questions, led to the suspicion that he must be either 
an idiot, a madman, or an impostor. A letter which was in his 
hand when he was found, stated little more than that he was left 
in 1812 in charge of the anonymous writer, who represented 
himself as a labourer. Being conveyed to the police, he there 
attracted much attention. He used his hands and fingers in the 
most awkward manner conceivable. His feet, which, like his 
hands, were small, and beautifully formed, bore no marks of a 
shoe, and were as soft on the sole as the palms of his hands. 
His walk was a waddling, tottering, groping motion, and he 
stumbled slowly and heavily forward, with outstretched arms, 
Which he seemed to use as balance poles, and the slightest 
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impediment caused him to fall. The formation of the bone and 
muscles of his leg was very peculiar, and could only be accounted 
for on the supposition that he had been constantly kept sitting on 
the floor, with his legs stretched straight out. 

it was ascertained, partly from the youth himself, after he had 
learned to speak, and partly from circumstantial evidence, that 
he had been confined from early childhood in a small, dark 
chamber, where he had always remained in the same position, 
and where he had never seen a human creature. Every morning 
he found a supply of bread and water by his side; and some 
opiate appears to have been occasionally put into the water, after 
waking from the effects of which, he found that his clothes had 
been changed, and his nails cut. His sole occupation was playing 
with two wooden horses and some bits of ribbon. Here he was 
not unhappy, for he knew no other state. The man with whom he 
had always been, but whose face he never saw, taught him, shortly 
before his appearance in Nuremberg, to pronounce a few words; 
and having set him upon his feet, endeavoured to teach him to 
stand and walk. How he got to Nuremberg, he knows not; but 
coarse clothes and boots were put upon him, (for in his confine- 
ment he had only trowsers and a shirt,) and he was left, as de- 
scribed, in the street. Who he is, or what he is, he knows not, 
nor how long or where he was kept in confinement. The only 
proof of this strange story is the assertion of the youth himself, 
and the much stronger testimony of his bodily and mental con- 
dition. He was like a new born child in all which must be 
acquired by experience: he was destitute of words, ignorant of 
common objects, and of the daily occurrences of nature, and he 
abhorred the usual customs, conveniences, and necessaries of life. 
Bread and water were the only sustenance he would take ; other 
things make him shudder even at the smell; and wine or coffee, 
mixed with his water, gave him sweats, vomiting, and violent 
headaches. 

During his abode with the police, he exhibited an almost com- 
plete indifference and insensibility to external objects, until @ 
policeman gave him a little toy horse, with which he was much 
delighted, and he amused himself entirely with playing with 1t, 
seated in his usual awkward position, and insensible to every 
thing going on around. Very near objects he would sometimes 
gaze at, with a stupid look, occasionally expressive of curiosity 
and astonishment, but passing and distant objects remained 
unnoticed. He was delighted at the sight of a lighted candle, 
and forthwith put his fingers into the flame. Of distance he had 
no notion, but tried, like an infant, to catch at bright objects. 
Feigned cuts and thrusts were made at him, with a naked sabre, 
without exciting his apprehension, or even causing him to wink. 
The sound of the neighbouring clock and bells was at first dis- 
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regarded, but soon attracted his notice : he was much struck by 
some passing music; but was thrown into convulsions by being 
injudiciously placed near the drum at the parade. 

After remaining a short time with the police, Caspar Hauser 
was placed in charge of the keeper of a prison for vagabonds and 
beggars, who, suspecting that he might be an impostor, watched 
him narrowly, but found his whole conduct perfectly consistent with 
that of a little child. ‘The jailor and his family (like the police- 
men) soon formed that attachment to the stranger, which is formed 
towards an innocent and helpless child ; the jailor’s little children 
played with him, and taught him to speak ; and the man himself 
admitted him to his table, where he learned to sit on a chair, 
to use his hands, and to imitate the customs of civilized life. 

The story now spread abroad, and multitudes flocked to see 
the captive. They gave him toys, talked to him, and often teased 
him with their importunities and ill-timed experiments. It is to 
be regretted that scientific men did not see him sooner. Von 
Feuerbach visited him after he had been considerably more than 
a month at Nuremberg, and reports that he found the walls of 
the room covered with prints and pictures, which had been given 
to Caspar, and which he had fixed with his saliva, which was as 
sticky as gum. Numerous playthings, clothes, money, &c. which 
had been given to him, were lying about in regular order; for 
Caspar packed them all up in the evening, and unpacked and 
arranged them every morning. His eyes, at this time, were 
inflamed, and avoided the light, and they long continued very 
weak. Von Feuerbach noticed no shyness or timidity in the 
youth, who was now pleased with the visitors, especially with 
those who were finely dressed: after looking earnestly at them, 
and repeating their names, he never forgot them. A frequent 
spasmodic affection was noticed on one side of his body, succeeded 
by a nervous rigidity. 

_ When first found, Caspar appears to have known only five or 
six words. He pronounced plainly those he knew, but his 
language was as indigent as his ideas. It was difficult to become 
intelligible to him, and his jargon was equally unintelligible to 
others, Conjunctions, participles, and adverbs were, for a long 
time, entirely wanting in his speech ; his syntax was miserable ; he 
rarely used pronouns, and spoke of himself and others in the third 


person, like a little child, and of course made many ludicrous 
mistakes. 

Like a savage, or a little child, he was remarkably fond of 
bright colours, and preferred glaring red to every other colour. 
Green and black he disliked very much; he preferred brick 
houses, when red, to trees and plants, and he even wished that his 
favourite animal, the horse, had been of a scarlet colour. 

's curiosity, his thirst for knowledge, and the inflexible 
perseverance with which he fixed his attention on what he 
determined to learn or comprehend, became, in a while, remark- 
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able. He even left his playthings and his favourite horses, for 
writing and drawing, and complained of being bothered by the 
multitude of his visitors, who did not leave him time to learn, 
He also frequently expressed a desire to go back to his hole, as he 
had not there suffered from headaches, nor had been teased as he 
was in the world. Indeed, he was subject to many painful 
sensations from his new impressions, especially from the sense of 
smell, and he was troubled by the incessant questions and by the 
inconsiderate and not very humane experiments of the visitors, 

His remembrance of the names and titles of visitors, of flowers, 
&c. was very remarkable, but this power decreased, or appeared 
to decrease, as the powers of his understanding increased, 

The excitement which he received from the numerous visitors 
in the prison, his extraordinary efforts to acquire knowledge, the 
unusual quantity of light and free air, and the many strange and 
often painful excitements of his senses, at length were more than 
his feeble frame could withstand. He became ill; and his 
unconquerable aversion to every thing but bread and water, pre- 
vented medicines from being administered to him. 

On the LS8th of July, (nearly two months after he was first dis- 
covered in Nuremberg,) he was released from the tower, and 
committed to the care of Professor Daumer ; and so great was the 
curiosity he excited, that the magistrates were obliged to issue an 
order to prevent the admission of future visitors. He now for the 
first time, slept in a bed, and had dreams; he related his dreams 
as actual occurrences ; and it was some time before he learnt to 
perceive the difference between waking and dreaming. _ It was the 
work of much time and difficulty to accustom him to ordinary food ; 
and after this was accomplished, he grew considerably in a short 
space of time; but a constant head-ache and inflammation of the 
eyes prevented him, long after his recovery, from reading, 
writing, or drawing. 

With regard to vision, he appears to have been in a state nearly 
resembling that of the blind boy couched by Cheselden; tor 
instance, he could not distinguish between a round or triangular 
object and a mere painting of such objects-; or between a painting 
and a carving of a man and horse; but by packing and unpacking 
his playthings, he gradually learnt the difference. Being shown @ 
beautiful prospect from a window, he drew back with horror; and 
being asked some time afterwards, when he had learned to speak, 
why he did so, he said it appeared as if a wooden shutter had been 
placed close before his eyes spattered with different colours. 
Indeed, it was some time before he could distinguish distant 
objects, for when he did go out, it was but a short distance, and 
his weak eyes and constant danger of falling, prevented him from 
looking round. He could see with unusually little light, and 
though his eyes were weak, his sight, both of near and distant 
objects, was remarkably acute. 
His hearing was at first very acute, but it became less delicate 
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in time. His sense of smell was painfully acute, and caused him 
more misery than all his other senses. All odours were more or 
less disagreeable to him, and powerful odours caused violent head- 
aches, sweats, and even attacks of fever. The smell of meat, 
cheese, vinegar, wine, &c., was very painful to him, and even the 
ink, paints, and pencils, he used, gave him annoyance. 

His obedience was unconditional and boundless to those who 
had acquired authority over him; but this had no connexion with 
his knowing, believing, and judging. He must be convinced by 
his senses or understanding, before he would acknowledge any 
thing to be true; otherwise he would leave the matter undecided. 
When told that in winter all things would be covered with a cold 
white substance, he plainly evinced that he would believe this when 
he saw it, not-before. When the snow did come, he took some up 
with great glee, but immediately dropped it, crying out that the 
white paint had bitten his hand. 

It required no little pains and patience on the part of Professor 
Daumer to teach him the difference between organized and unor- 
ganized bodies, between animate and inanimate things, and 
between voluntary motion and motion that 1s communicated from 
without. Men or animals cut in stone, carved in wood, or painted, 
he conceived to be animated ; it appeared strange to him that 
horses, unicorns, &c., hewn or painted on the walls, did not ran 
away. He expressed his indignation against a statue in the 
garden, because it did not wash itself; and was struck with horror 
at the sight of a great crucifix. If a sheet of paper was blown 
down by the wind, he thought that it had run away from the table; 
he supposed that a tree manifested its life, by moving its branches ; 
and its voice, - by the rustling of its leaves; and was angry with a 
boy for striking it with astick. He also thought that the balls of 
hine-pins ran voluntarily along, and stopped when they were tired. 

To animals he long ascribed the properties of men. He was 
angry with the cat for taking her food with her mouth ; and wished 
to teach her to use her paws and sit upright; and he expressed 
great indignation at her unwillingness to attend to what he said. 
He wondered why some oxen, who were lying on the pavement, 
did not go home and lie down there. He spoke of trees as if they 
had been stuck in the ground; and of leaves and flowers, as if 
they were the work of human hands; nor did natural objects 
interest him otherwise than by causing him to ask who made them. 

he first external object that produced any great effect upon him, 
was the sight of the starry heavens: it was then for the first time 
that he was heard to complain against the author of his captivity, 
who had prevented him from beholding such a glorious sight. 

hough too weak and awkward to take much exercise without 
sreat fatigue, he exhibited an extraordinary fondness for horses, 
and being sent to a riding-school, soon excelled in riding to a 
degree that astonished every one, 
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The contact of Caspar Hauser’s hand or body with a magnet or 
with metals, and even the presence of metals, produced a singular 
and unpleasant sensation in him, as did shaking hands with any 
one, or the touch of an animal, as a horse or cat. Many 
instances of this singular sensation are related. Towards the end 
of 1828, when the morbid excitability of his nerves had been 
almost removed, this sensation began gradually to disappear, and 
was at length totally lost. 

Though full of childish gentleness and kindness, he had no pre- 
sentiment of the existence of a God, or of a more elevated state 
of existence. Nothing appeared to him to have any reality that 
was beyond the reach of his senses. 


‘All attempts made in the common way to awaken religious ideas 
in his mind, were for a long time entirely fruitless. With great 
naiveté he complained to Professor Daumer, that he did not know what 
the clergymen meant by all the things that they told him; of which 
he could comprehend nothing !!.....There were two orders of men, to 
whom Caspar had, for a considerable time, an unconquerable aver- 
sion—physicians and clergymen; to the first, ‘‘on account of the 
abominable medicines which they prescribed, and with which they 
made people sick ;” and to the latter, because, as he expressed him- 
self, they made people afraid, and confused them with incompre- 
hensible stuff. When he saw a minister, he was seized with horror 
and dismay. If he was asked the cause of this, he would reply— 
Because these people have already tormented me very much, Once, 
when I was at the tower, four of them came to me all at once, and 
told me things which at that time I could not at all comprehend; for 
instance, that God had created all things out of nothing. When I 
asked them for an explanation, they all began to cry out at the same 
time, and every one said something different. When I told them, 
All these things I do not yet understand; I must first learn to read 
and write; they replied, These things must be learned first. Nor did 
they go away, until I signified to them my desire, that they would 
at length leave me at rest. In churches, therefore, Caspar felt by no 
means happy. ‘The crucifixes which he saw there excited a horrible 
shuddering in him; because for a long time he involuntarily ascribed 
life to images. The singing of the congregation seemed to him as 
a repulsive bawling. First, said he, after returning from attending a 
church, the people bawl; and when they have done, the parson begins 
to bawl.’ 


By the summer of 1829, Caspar Hauser had made great pro- 
gress in his education. He then collected his recollections of his 
life in a written memoir, which, though miserably executed, was 
much talked of and shown about. It is conjectured that his 
incarcerators became alarmed on learning this, for, on the 17th of 
the ensuing October, an attempt was made to assassinate him, by 
a man in disguise, who inflicted a wound on his head. The wound 
itself, and the alarm attending it, brought on a state of delirium 
and frenzy, from which the unfortunate youth was long 
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recovering. A judicial inquiry took place on this occasion, but it 
was not attended with any satisfactory results. 

The latest accounts describe Caspar Hauser as a singular com- 
pound of child, youth, and man ; remarkably industrious, but 
without genius or talent; and utterly destitute of fancy, plea- 
santry, or figurative expression ; but judging accurately of all that 
comes within his narrow knowledge and experience. He is mild 
and gentle, has no vicious inclinations, passions, or strong emo- 
tions, and though timid, he modestly but firmly insists on his 
rights. His expertness in observing men is stated to be consi- 
derable. He is also described as strongly feeling his condition ; 
and, latterly, to have become pious; though he laughs at the 
belief in spectres, as the most inconceivable of human absur- 
dities, 

His present mode of life is that of ordinary men. He is now 
able to eat most of the common kinds of food ; the extraordinary 
elevation of his senses has sunk almost to the common level, and 


‘Of the gigantic powers of his memory, and of other astonishing 
qualities, nota trace remains. He no longer retains any thing that is 
extraordinary, but his extraordinary fate, his indescribable goodness, 
and the exceeding amiableness of his disposition,’ 


It is stated by Von Feuerbach, that for some time past, Caspar 
Hauser has been provided for by Earl Stanhope, who intends to 
bring him over to England. 

We must now conclude our notice of this very interesting little 
volume, which is destined, we think, to reach a very extensive 
circulation, 
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ON TITHES, © 


Tue writer of the following remarks is one who, up to a very 
recent period, entertained so much confidence in the intentions of 
the present Whig Administration, as to believe it would never 
again be necessary to address the public upon this most impolitic 
and obnoxious impost. I allude not to the subject of Irish Tithes, 
upon which enough has been said, but to tithes in England, a 
burden which has hitherto been borne with less of visible im- 
patience than in the sister country, but with heart-burnings, and a 
bitterness of spirit, of which those who are not intimately ac- 
quainted with the state of our rural districts can form but a very 
inadequate conception. A bill for the commutation of tithes 
Was promised; this, as far as it went, was a boon; but the 
only important part, the compulsory clauses, the part which would 
ave compelled a grasping churchman to compound with his 
Parishioners, is withdrawn, and nothing retained but clauses per- 
mitting the parties to fix a permanent commutation, if they can 
“gree among themselves, and provided further they can obtain the 
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consent of the bishop of the diocese. Of what avail is the per- 
mission so kindly given? Is there a parish in the country, taking 
those first in which a composition is paid for tithes, where the 
clergyman, on the one hand, does not consider himself fully en- 
titled to a greater sum, and where the parishioners, on the other 
hand, do not pay that sum with reluctance, and are not constantly 
seeking to reduce the amount? But how will the bill avail, and 
what a cruel mockery will it seem, in those instances where the 
clergyman is at open war with his parishioners, taking his tithes 
in kind, and exacting to the uttermost farthing? Where then are 
the elements of agreement? Is it reasonable to expect the strife 
to be amicably terminated with no umpire appointed to decide 
between the conflicting claims? ‘There may be cases, but un- 
doubtedly they are rare ones, where tithe-payers and tithe-receivers 
live together upon a friendly footing, with no jealousies or feelings 
of ill will on either side; but in these instances, if such there be, 
the want of a commutation bill would be scarcely felt; and it will 
be looked upon as nearly valueless. 

The first great error in Lord Althorp’s plan regarded the appoint: 
ment of valuators, the selection of whom would have been made to 
rest almost exclusively with the clergy; thus rendering the tithe- 
receiver the judge in his own cause. This part of the bill there 
Was reason to anticipate would have been altered in Committee. 
But the most objectionable feature was the clause which provided 
that the commutation should be governed, in the case of every 
farm, by an average of the amount of tithes paid during the last 
seven years, Against this clause, as might have been expected, 
numerous petitions have been poured in, and the Noble Lord has 
met these petitions by rendering the bill wholly nugatory for any 
good purpose, and depriving the agricultural interest of all pros- 
pect of relief, at least during the present session. 

The injustice of the proposition to fix the burden of tithes at an 
average of the amount paid during the last seven years may be 
seen ata glance. It would have given a high premium to those 
whose lands have been underworked or suffered to lie waste, while 
those who by skilful management, or by the application of capital 
have brought their lands into the highest possible state of cultiva- 
tion would have been punished by a heavy fine, made perpetual, 
and which, under circumstances which might render the same de- 
gree of cultivation unprofitable, would become absolutely ruinous: 
The proper way would have been to have regulated the tithe, not 
by the accidental circumstance of the good or bad cultivation 0 
the land during any number of years, but by the value of the land 
itself, and the amount of rental; this would have simplified the 
whole measure, and, as may be seen by the petitions, would have 
given general satisfaction. 

Here I may take occasion to show how mistaken is the notton, 
that the burden of tithes falls exclusively upon landlords, and 1s 
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not therefore a tax in which the public at large is interested. The 
‘roduce to be obtained from the soil depends quite as much upon 
the manner in which it shall be worked, or the amount of capital 
applied to it in labour and manure, as upon its own native sapa- 
bilities. Take two farms of equal extent and fertility; suppose 
them both let at the same rent to different individuals, one having 
at his command a large capital, the other little or none, it is ob- 
vious that the produce of the one farm will often double that of 
the other. It was but the other day I crossed a field which a few 
years back produced four quarters of wheat to the acre, but which 
in the hands of the present occupier produces nothing but thistles 
and a coarse pasture. The same process, however, which would 
double the amount of produce would double the amount of tithes, 
and hence it will be seen that the tithe system is a tax upon capital 
employed on land, a tax upon industry by rendering it unprofitable 
toemploy more than a minimum of labourers, and a tax upon 
bread by limiting the quantity of corn grown. 

If then it be asked, why, when capital is so abundant that the 
rate of interest is but two-and a-half per cent. on good bills, more 
capital is not applied to land? The answer is, that the capital so 
applied could not be expected to yield more than a profit of ten 
per cent., and that ten per cent. would be claimed by the clergy- 
man for tithes. 

It is high time that the abomination of the present system 
should cease. In the neighbourhood in which I am at present 
resident, the rector has for many years taken his tithes in kind, 
and being a wealthy landowner, farming several hundred acres on 
his Own account, it is to him attended with no inconvenience. 
This at least is a case in which we see none of that liberality which 
- a8 we sometimes read, in Tory prints, is evinced by tithe-receivers. I 
have known our worthy rector send for two shillings from a pauper 
of the parish, as the tithe of a solitary apple tree growing in his 
cottage garden, the produce of which was sold in the market for 
one pound. In taking the tithe of lambs, should there be, for ex- 
ample, but twenty-five instead of the more titheable number of 
thirty, the farmers here are compelled to kill one of the lambs, 
and to give the half to the rector, that he may not lose even a 
fraction of the exact proportion to which he is by law entitled. 
In my walks I am constantly meeting a boy with donkey and 
panniers, whose office it is to collect the tithe of milk from every 
larm-house. This is done every tenth day; a day of fasting and 
moaning to the calves whose unhappy lot it is to be born in this 
part of the country: and yet the greater part of the milk thus ob- 
tained only serves to make a wash for the pigs kept by our worthy 
ector, to which purpose it is literally applied. mention these 
‘cts not to raise your indignation against an individual, whose 
hame I therefore forbear to mention, but that you may judge 
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what must be the ‘morale’ of a community in which, through 
the apathy of our legislature, these things are yet endured. 

And now allow me to say a few words on what has been pro- 
fanely termed ‘ the divine institution of tithes.” It would be mere 
trifling to argue that there is no divine authority for supporting 
our existing establishment by tithes ; but I allude to the assertion 
a thousand times repeated, and never, that I have seen, contra- 
dicted, that the tithe system is copied from the institutions of 
Moses. I must take leave to deny the fact, and | cannot at the 
same time but express my astonishment that among the multitude 
of bible readers that everywhere abound, no one has yet come 
forward to do justice to the Jewish lawgiver. 

Do I deny that tithes are plainly recognised in the Old Testa- 
ment? by no means. But observe the important distinction ;— 
tithes among the Jews were collected once only in three years,— 
the tithe of the third year’s crop, and of that year alone, was allot- 
ted for the support of the Levites and of the poor; the Levites 
being provided for in this manner, because to them no inheritance 
in the land was assigned. See Num. xviii. 20. The Jewish 
tithes, therefore, embraced but the thirtieth part of the gross 
amount of the produce of the land, and very willing would our 
farmers be to adhere to the literal text of the bible, if our divines 
would abandon legal for scriptural authority. 

As, however, the position I assume may be new to many of 
your readers, I will briefly refer to the evidence of the fact. 

Deut. xiv. 28.—*‘ At the end of three years, thou shalt bring 
forth all the tithe of thine increase, the same year, and shalt lay 
it up within thy gates. 

29.—* And the Levite, because he hath no part nor inheritance 
with thee, and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, 
which are within thy gates shall come and eat and be satisfied, 
that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all the work of thine 
hand which thou doest.’ | 

Again. Deut. xxvi. 12.—* When thou hast made an end of 
tithing all the tithes of thine increase, the third year, which is the 
year of tithing, and hast given it unto the Levite, the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow, that they may eat within thy gates and 
be filled.’ 

We may further remark that tithes among the Jews appear ‘0 
have been a voluntary tax. We may look in vain in the books ol 
Moses for any power given to the Levites to distrain and sell the 
goods of those who might be unable or unwilling to pay. When 
the Pharisee said, ‘1 pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, 
and ofall I possess,’ it is plain he would not have adduced this as 
any proof of merit if any power existed to enforce the payment. 
The distinction between a voluntary and a compulsory tax Is of no 
small moment, Were tithes placed upon the Jewish footing 
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this country, no tithes would be paid in those cases where the 
Levites of our establishment performed no adequate service in re- 
turn, Nor would tithes be paid where poor rates are collected, it 
being clearly enacted by Moses that half of the tithes should be 
set apart for the poor, or in other words, that the poor rates should 
be paid out of the tithes. 

Further, under the Jewish law the tithe only of the increase 
could be taken. It was clearly the spirit and intention of that law 
that tithes should not be claimed where the value of the produce 
does not equal the cost of cultivation. Here, however, in England, 
if a man sell three bushels of wheat, and have such bad success 
as to reap only the same quantity, the tithe of his three bushels is 
taken by the church. 
¢ It would be well, however, if instead of a thirtieth, the clergy of 
this country would be content with a tenth, for in many cases 
under the present system they receive a fifth. My neighbour paid 
last autumn a tithe of his potatoes, and upon the nine-tenths which 
were left fed his pigs during the winter; this spring he has paid 
tithes upon his pigs, and thus the same crop of potatoes was twice 
tithed. The same individual will twice pay tithe of hay, for the 
hay which has been already tithed, will be given to his cows, and 
will a second time be tithed when converted into milk. 

It is unnecessary to compare the two systems further to show 
how essentially different was the tithe system instituted by Moses 
to the noxious impost which prevails in this country. 

Tueta. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEL, VERJUICE. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Grapnel. And he is fairly gone ? 
Schoolmaster. Fairly or foully, 

Gone he is, Sir. 
Grapnel. Then he will ne’er return. 


Schoolmasier, Why think you so? ; 
You speak as ’twere your wish. 


Grapnel, I care not how— 
The sea will swallow him, or he will hang— 


But not return— 
Schoolmaster. 1 do not wish your prophecy may prove 
Your gift. Ouv Pray. 


I wap complotted with a boy, almost my only companion, that 
we should abscond together The precise hour was to depend on 
his convenience: in the interim, I carefully noted down, from 
Patterson’s book of roads, every turn we should take on our 
route to Liverpool. I had marked the distances and gentlemen’s 
seats, and all other distinguishing points of the journey—so that I 
Was prepared with my maps effectually to preclude the necessity 
of inquiring a foot of the road, though I had never been three 
No, 80, 2P 
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miles on it previously ; and the whole was one hundred and four 
miles. So firmly had I resolved on the enterprise, that my 
impatience increased with every minute of his delay: when a cir- 
cumstance occurred which transferred the arbitration of the affair 
to my hands. My uncle took a journey to Ireland ; and being not 
altogether compunctionless, I shrunk from the idea of taking 
advantage of his absence; for, insignificant as I was, there were 
matters of trust confided to me: it was sufficiently criminal to 
break the bonds at all; we agreed, therefore, to await his return. 
Meantime, another accident induced me to abandon the scheme 
entirely. My father showed me a letter which he had received 
from my uncle, containing the following words :—‘ Give my love 
to my nephew, and tell him, it will yield me pleasure, and him 
profit, to find all right in his department, on my return.’ I have 
that letter, a demy sheet, all filled with close writing on three sides, 
the fourth written on the doubles, and that blessed paragraph before 
my eyes now, as clearly, and as freshly as in the moment my 
father put it intomy hands. I see every creased fold of the paper, 
and the beautiful ranning text, as distinctly as I did twenty-six 
years ago; and [ remember too the laying my open palms on my 
face and eyes in the delicious emotion which the paragraph 
occasioned ; and I feel again the gentle tap of my father’s finger 
on my hands, while so engaged; and I hear his voice again, as he 
says, ‘Come, come, that’s right, but you should’nt——’ and he 
sail no more. Whata world of joy and bliss burst upon me in 
that instant. As the letter contained matter of business, | was 
despatched to the country-seat of my uncle’s partner, who, on 
reading it, relaxed his magisterial brows, (he was a justice of the 
wore pointed to the word ‘ profit,’ and gave me the letter, that 

might read the passage again. That ‘ profit’ was the least of the 
letter’s beauty: I say so without affectation, I felt so then, and | 
have ever felt so. The squire, who, notwithstanding, was a truly 
benevolent man, thought profit the binding word, the lever to 
move me. I looked, as I felt, the happiest of mortals, and he did 
me the honour to suppose I had been ‘drinking something.’ Pish! 
he could not understand me. My uncle had never talked of love 
before to me. From the hall I made all speed to my friend 
George, to tell him I could not go with him; he was astonished! 
* No, I could not leave my uncle.’ And how long was this feeling 
to remain with me? Nous verrons,—however, the effect was 
instantly powerful. I was up early and blithely in the morning: 
continued a steady industry and attention through the day, had no 
dreams as I sat at the desk: I examined closely into over trifle 
connected with my duties, or which was committed to my charge; 
performed many of my points twice or thrice over, for the purpose 
of ro ihier on them ; arranged and rearranged the divisions 0 
packages ; felt nothing that seemed like weariness or lassitude; 
and anticipated my uncle's return with joy. He came, met his 
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wife, children, and others, with warmth of affection, deferring 
every mark of kindness to me, except the ‘ How d’ye do, Pel?’ 
Well, | comforted myself with the surprise he would receive when 
business hours arrived to give him opportunity for exercising his 
glance of examination. 1 suppose he did find all right, because 
he gave me a cold guinea ; for he said nothing to me in giving it. 
To me a guinea was an immense sum; but it was words that | 
wanted with it; from him five kind words only would more have 
delighted me, would have been of more service to me, than fift 
such guineas. He said nothing; and the bright and beautiful 
glow'of new delight in existence, was at once extinguished. I was 
left to cranch the harsh, salt, and corroding ashes in a deeper, 
tongueless, soundless, hushed up misery. I could not endure it, 
indeed | could not. If 1 had reasoned on the point,—but I could 
not reason on such points, I could not reason after the world’s 
fashion: if I had, or could so have reasoned, what better proof 
of my uncle’s kindness and satisfaction was necessary? He 
gave me a guinea silently, I was to draw my inferences from it. 
Perhaps I might have drawn a different inference if I had not 
frequently, nay, I think always, seen him accompany his gifts and 
presents to other young people with some playful jest, or more 
endearing token of affection. Reader, you will perhaps say, did 
not that guinea convey a volume of good-will and praise, consi- 
dering your condition? Not to me: | tell you I was deficient in 
common-sense; and I did not see how the mere act of giving 
money was a proof of affection. 1 never could see it in that light. 
To me the affection was ever, ever will be, in the manner; and, 
believe me, | am skilled enough to understand the manner. 1 
know whether it is true or treacherous, whether it is a jewel drawn - 
up from the rich and inexhaustible stores of the heart, or the 
paltry paste which form and fashion make current ; and I ever did, 
and ever shall, prefer a reward of looks and words from a warm, 
abundant, and freely giving nature, to any money which may 
come coldly, This is nonsense, | know; to be sure it is: call me 
whimsical, eccentric, or worse, if you please. I tell you again, 
I love the caress of a child, or the zambols with which a dog 
expresses his joy at seeing me, better than a thousand ¢ how d’ye 
do's,’ or “we are most happy to see you’s;’ with very few excep- 
tions. My relative estimate of each becomes daily more firmly 
rooted ; and were it not for occasional renovating flashes which 
I feel in sincere sympathy, from most rare hearted and morally 
constituted creatures, I should think of the ‘ how d’ye do’s,’ and 
treat them, as lifeless things. Call me eccentric again, you do not 
know all, | shall come to the end of my story, perhaps; and you 
will not know all. 

Well: this was the coup de grdce to my hesitation: it struck 
down every counselling cling ; brushed away every shadow 


warning; and that hour I reeled along to my friend George. ‘I'll 
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go directly—directly—now !’ said I to begin with. ‘What has 
happened?’ he inquired, in astonishment. ‘Nothing; that is, 
every thing: come, are you ready?’ After a few more words in 
debate, we agreed to start in the morning at three o'clock; and 
join each other on a bridge two miles from the town. I returned 
home, packed up a few articles from my scanty wardrobe, with a 
book or two, in a bundle, then lay down, to wait through the long 
interval till three o'clock. Now reflection came upon me, and for 
a time it was bitter; yet, I will frankly own, that bitter was not 
drawn from remorse of conscience in the dishonest act of deserting 
my duty, or betraying a trust. I declare to you, reader, I really 
believed my uncle would be glad to get rid of me; I had no other 
thought in reference to him, than that my absconding would be a 
pleasure to him, for it would release him from all further trouble 
on my account. Angry he, perhaps, would be that I had deceived 
him ; but for the anger [ had no compunctious visitings. I thought 
also, that every individual in his own family would be rejoiced 
when they were told in the morning, that * Pel had run away.’ 
One or two of them, at least, I am now sure I wronged by such 
opinions of them; 1 did not know, I could not think so, at that 
time. But I suffered acutely in reflecting how severe an affliction 
this course of conduct would bring to my father: how utterly his 
hopes would be crushed: but, on the other hand, I knew he was 
not a man of such wisdom as to mew a boy up in prison and show 
him freedom, and expanse, and verdure, and hills and waters, 
through the grated window, in order to extinguish his love for 
them ; he knew that a log and chain to a colt’s heels, though they 
may check his ability to frisk awhile, are little likely to subdue his 
inclination for a caper when the log is taken off: he knew me 
better than they did; and I thought he thought I should never do 
any good there, and he was right. Oh! the wisdom and pru- 
dential caution of grey beards, (or wigs,) which smother up the 
fire of youth, while they constantly pour oil upon it, and think 
they are quenchingit. Will not a recollection of their own youth 
teach them? Have they not seen, daily, that the dammed up 
waters overrun their bounds and run to waste of themselves and 
destruction to others? Do they not, each day of their guidance, 
see the collected and accumulated desires outbursting from the 
barriers and chains in which they have foolishly compressed them, 
breaking out because the victims were chained, and felt the galling ? 
But the old channel is fairly digged and deeply, the way well 
beaten ; it is the road on which our fathers, grandfathers, and 
great-grandfathers have travelled before us. It is of venerable 
age, a sacred institution of our ancestors. And so many able 
books of direction have been written by so many able men! should 
we presume to question their worth, their inestimable value, should 
we dare to innovate, to deviate, to change? What arrogance ! 
these arguers forget, yes they do, that able men may have had no 
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other aim than beating that particular road into smoothness ? 
Wedded to prejudice, they were selfish guides oftentimes ; bigoted 
in a creed, they were interested finger-posts. As you see in going 
into a town, ‘the shortest way by the Stag,’ that is the landlord 
of the Stag’s creed. ‘The nearest way to the Strand through the 
Lowther Arcade.” How kind, how considerate is that notice, the 
good-natured pedestrian thinks! so I thought one day when I was 
very much fatigued. Pooh! pooh! the shopkeepers inthe Arcade 
put up that board. ‘The highest endeavour of these intellectual 
guide-posts has been directed to prevent your looking for any 
other, or to show you theirs was the best, safest, and most beautiful. 
And you never dreamed of making an experimental survey your- 
self, or you might have been convinced out of your credulity. Is 
not this true? Is there one in a thousand who breaks out into the 
infidelity of thinking that what he was taught is not all truth ? 
Dare one in a thousand become sceptical on those matters which 
he believed in his childhood and boyhood? No, no, he dreads 
the obloquy of such heresy, as he fears it on more sacred matters. 
That dread, and that dread only, binds him in both: and what a 
concentration of influences, what masses of established power 
combine against every effort to induce people to think out of the 
covenanted track! And daring indeed is that man, who, bursting 
the shackles of convention, effects his freedom at the expense of 
his reputation for sanity. The question considered by the mass, 
t.e. every body, except such darers, never is, ‘ What is right ?’ 
but ‘ What is the custom ?’ decides the ‘ order of the course.’ 
With few exceptions, and these are yet rarer among the great 
ones, the principle taught, the motive to action, and the stimu- 
lant to exertion through life, which are most carefully implanted 
in Our seminaries of education, are in direct contravention to the 
most valuable injunction in the Christian doctrine ; which though 
told to the pupil over and over again leaves no mark except an 
almost invisible scratch that suggests an occasional joke. Oh, 
but the teaching is very impressive. This teaching is ever- 
lasting contention for superiority. Here is the foundation stone, 
here are the steps and pinnacle-top of their system. Selfishness 
in germ, fruit, and essence. Acquisition of knowledge, or, more 
closely to speak, learning, (for learning, however its possessors 
may be self-elevated in supremacy, is not always knowledge, ) is 
made, not for the love of knowledge, not as a source of happi- 
ness to ourselves, nor as a treasure-house from which we can dis- 
pense happiness to others, (papa and mamma’s gratified vanity 
excepted, ) but for the superiority it yields—the word superiority 
aving altogether a genuine Tory sense, viz. rule, authority, 
domination, power over those who chance to be less endowed.* 


si have neither the courage to proclaim it, nor the honesty to whisper it in 
the ' confessions, but this is the secret source of the objection of the privileged wealthy, 
her orders,’ to the education of the ‘lower classes. They feel that ‘ know- 
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Such is the system’s object, never confessed, embellished } 
occasional triumphs, a feather in the cap, a paltry fanfaronnade. 
The principle is fed most plenteously: all its efforts, its plans, 
attractions, displays, are for the constant nutriment of that evil to 
which they say man is naturally prone, originally and inescapably 
born. At all events if they do not find it there, they take won- 
drous pains to place it and plant it, so that there shall be no 
danger of its not growing up. Yes, their doctrine inculcates the 
theory and practice of selfishness, and during the whole course 
of instruction, every day they drawl out some verbiage about 
‘ loving your neighbour as yourself.’ « If thy brother offend thee 
seventy times seven, forgive him,’ &c., the inevitable consequence 
of which must be, (for | can conceive no other result—true, | do 
not look through their spectacles,) a laugh at these precepts of 
love and forgiveness. No, no, the pupils never laugh, unless it 
be in their sleeve ; they quote the passayes, and retalk them over 
again, to show that they are not infidels, and continue in their 
practice of selfishness, of loving themselves most devotedly too, 
wallowing in their own pool from which all their business and folly 
overbubbles, till it accumulates a stream on which they sail with 
undeviating steadiness. Perhaps the teachers adopt their process, 
this o’erlaying of white with thick and substantial brick colour, in 
order to prove their doctrine of innate vice, fearing that nature 
and a different system might exhibit their doctrine’s fallacy. Oh, 
the blessed system of education! War with man is the business of 
instruction, and I will engage to buy up all the boasted friendship 
which grows out of school companionship, at two-pence per head. 
Note ye, on condition that it passes the examination of a keen- 
eyed inspector. It is but a suspension of hostilities, a mutual 
consent to be civil. 

What vagrancy of thought is this, reader! Let me return to my 
sleepless lying down, to wait till the clock struck three. I then 
rose, crept sofily down stairs; as people not wishing to be heard 
going down stairs usually do, I suppose. J never heard the stairs 
creak so much before, and the carpet-wires rattled louder than 
was their wont. I knew the spot on which the box of keys was 
deposited, picked out the great one from the jingling many, passed 
through the rooms and doors out into the air, opened the large 
portal, and was in the street. Here I encountered the watchman 
of the premises, Dick Harris, who, night-capped and hatted, and 
unsuspicious, looking at me, said, ‘ You are up this morning very 
early, Pel.’ «Yes, Richard, I am going to take a long walk,’ | 
replied, with that perfect coolness to which I am an entire stranger 
when not in extreme peril: at such times I am steady nerved 


ledge is power,’ and fearthe domination will slip through their fingers if information 
,be extended. Their vituperation of the instruction, which is rapidly advancing among 
pean, in dipialed by a dread that the barriers of exclusiveness will be 
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enough to walk across the mouth of a coal-pit on a bridge of razor 
edges. Even the sight of my bundle, which I did not attempt to 
conceal, caused no inquiry. I shook him by the hand with a 
‘ bye, Richard.’ He turned off: I drew the key from the 
lock within, and relocked the door on the outside: the court 
through which I had passed was flag-paved, and a channel or 
utter cut therein run under the door-sill: up the orifice I threw 
the key; it fell clank, clank, upon the stones, and startled me! 
That clank, clank, fell upon my heart, and for years and years 
afterwards that sound continued to recur in moments of great 
excitement, not always of danger, and shook me out of my 
thoughts. Who will account for this? I think I can in some 
measure, not wholly ; but as I might perplex instead of enlighten 
you, readers, and perhaps entangle myself in a web which I could 
not unravel without a lengthened process, I will avoid the account- 
ability, and leave the statement of this spectral clank visitation to 
be laughed at, as a morbid fancy, a disease, a nervous super- 
stition, Still I state it asa fact. That sound has struck upon 
me in the din of battle. I have heard that clank, clank, singly, 
and distinctly, above the roar of the cannon; the sound struck 
twice and no more on such occasions.. Inthe midst of festivity it 
has pierced through the music of the dance; in the uproariousness 
of lamp-gilded mirth, that sound has suddenly haunted me. 
What is now become of the spectre? I never hear it. On the 
three last instances of its visitation, I was in extraordinary circum- 
stances: first of the three in Dalmatia, near, indeed among the 
ruins of an ancient city on the coast, between Spalatro and Trau. 
Icannot find the place in any book, nor is it noted in any map within 
my knowledge, unless it be marked Trau Vecchio ; if so, the map 
is in error by some two or three leagues. On the spot, and in the 
adjacent islands, it is called Arcangelo. I looked into the ‘ Osser- 
vazioni,’ but was not satisfied. Of this adventure I may speak 
hereafter. The next was—where think you, reader ?—under 
the tremendous down-pouring mountain of waters, in that 
horribly sublime cavern behind it, at the foot of Niagara, as I 
stepped among the eels that wriggled and writhed on the crushed 
fragments of rock, with which its surface is strewn: and lastly, 
(this was in June, 1825,) at Les Escaliers Naturelles, where the 
river Montmorenci thunders alone in intense solitude over beds 
and ridges of rocks, three miles backward from the precipice over 
the ledge of which he dashes himself in glistening and foamy 
grandeur into St. Lawrence's bosom. I will take you to this place 
by and by, reader, for I believe you have never yet seen it, 
unless your own feet have carried you there. You shall have a 
Winter view of it as well, such as I had; and you will not easily 
forget it. Gugy!—I wonder if he hears me across the Atlantic— 
do you remember how we wabbled and shook over the Cahots in 
your Cariole, while your tandem steeds jingled their bells, and 
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snorted impatiently at this interruption of their would-be spirited 
pace ?—how the balized way smoothed as we approached Beau- 
port ?—how you put on your spectacles as we neared a certain 
large domicile; the home, then, of one‘ whose home is nearer to 
you now? but there is no one at the windows, though, at your 
request, I look with two earnest eyes. And ‘ my nerves are steady’ 
as we plough through the spotless, crisp-coated snow on that 
declivity, in order to reach the river and skim along the ice. The 

are steady, although your leader Alexander, a noble horse is he, 
exhibits symptoms of distaste for the jaunt, as he is every moment 
striking tangents and pivotting on his heels, with his haunches 
buried in the snow, and rearing laterally from the course. Not 
very steady, as I stand again in the freezing mist, with that mag- 
nificent, eye-dazzling, sense-confusing spectacle, heaving down its 
mighty wrath, in one broad and endless sheet of liquid light, full 
before me, into my very eyes. And you are now, as then, looking 
at me, not at Montmorenci, to trace, if you can, the effect which 
this glorious scene has on your enthusiastic companion. Right, 
Gugy ; it has filled me with wondering, bosom-swelling silence ! 
Hey! good reader, whither have I wandered? You must pardon 
me, pray do, I could not help it: when my thoughts take that 
direction, I am spell-bound, amazed, drunk with delight, as I look 
again on the revivified, reformed, recreated objects which memory 
and imagination combine to spread before me. Oh, reader, what 
a treasure is this double existence! How much misery has it 
enabled me to bury! What happiness it yields !—Now, back to 
the clanking of the key, which struck through my ears every step 
as I trudged along the first two miles of a pilgrimage, which though 
it has continued through a hundred thousand leagues, will pro- 
bably end only with life, or limbs’ incapacity: the first two miles 
of arugged, jagged, and thorny course, a hurricane rift, now in the 
gorge of a mountain, now at the mountain’s summit, now in the 
fissure of a precipice, or upon its narrow and slippery ledge, 
where the turn of a toe would have dashed me headlong into a 
fathomless abyss: now on a trackless desert, or at a point in the 
wilderness, from which radiated twenty roads, and no direction- 
post was to be seen, no star, no compass to guide. I plunged into 
one at random ; it led me to glorious beauty, and a clear, cloud- 
less prospect of happiness. 1 walked awhile among its flowers; 
but venoms intruded there, and drove me again to the wilderness. 

Did I call them venoms? Perhaps I did: 1 think I did not ; and 
on I restless roamed, hoping every where, and at all times, save In 

minutes of deadening gloom; but I fought with the darkness, and 

from that very darkness struck a light which beaconed me on: tt 
showed me that beauty was earth's and nature’s attribute. Though 

hope deceives, she cannot quell me by disappointment ; though 

she saddens the heart's pulsations by what proves to be an ignis 

fatuus here, she cannot vanquish my spirit ; she cannot extinguish 
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the fire which she herself kindles. I feel this is so; I know she 
cannot; and I shall find what I seek, that she is true at last, though 
I may die without knowing it. As untamed and untameable is 
my spirit at this hour, as it was on the morning I walked that two 
miles, as unchecked and unsatiated is my desire for roaming 
further, further still, as it was on that first essay of my hundred 
thousand leagues. And here I sit at my garret window, while the 
cross on the dome or lantern of St. Paul’s is peeping over the 
intermediate chimney-pots to see what I am doing. Some of the 
work, if it were fairly done, which you bargained to do, in order to 
be placed up there. If that cross possessed a * mind’s eye’ which 
can look into mind, it would see that I have halted on a high 
wooden bridge across a canal, an aqueduct within a few yards of 
me, and a rushy and reedy stream running under its arches, near 
a village, which it would puzzle the reader to find by inquiring in 
its neighbourhood, were | to write it down properly. Let him take 
the following beautiful effusion of a visitor to its annual ‘ wake,’ 
for direction— 


Nobody knows, nor I won’t tell, 
What I had at Yendon : 

A frizzled pig, and a scalded cat, 
And a pudden in a lantern. 


Let the reader inquire the way to Yenton, and he will succeed : 
but who could tell him how to find Erpineton ? Well: | arrived 
at this bridge, ascended the stairs, and leaned against its rails, to 
wait for George. The glory of a July morning was beautifying 
over hill, and field, and stream. I was not melancholy, not sad, 
there was riot in my heart, the sanguineness of high pleasure con- 
fused with dread: and I bent my head upon the rail and wept. 
Absorbed, I neither saw nor heard the approach of my friend, till 
he tapped me on the shoulder: both were silent; we descended 
the stairs, made one bundle of our two, passed a stick under the 
knots, and each lent a hand, then moved on, with the bundle 
dangling between us, at a rapid pace; and through the whole 
day’s journey of forty-four miles, the silence was broken by what 
can scarcely be called mirth, it was an intoxication of hilarity, 
which lasted only for a few minutes, and sank again into stillness. 
Nor was the stillness despondency, on my side, at least. We felt we 
Were on a wide, wide world ; and to me, the world had never looked 
so beautiful! I do not mean the world’s world: a hundred times 
on the jaunt, the richness of verdant and flowery existence invited 
me to pause and gaze, and bade me forget weariness. The month 
was July, the high noon of nature’s splendour, when all was redo- 
lent of the passionate summer's voluptuousness, and gracefully 
beautiful indolence fresh in the consciousness of its own loveliness. 

y friend George was my senior, yet I saw, on the second day, I 
was the stronger; not in limb, muscle, or sinew: he evinced a 
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kind of looking back, and a reluctance to let me discover that he 
did so, and I exerted my diligence in keeping his thoughts forward, 
Would that I had permitted them to take their course! J should 
still have gone on, and fallen into my destiny’s track ; and he,—— 
poor fellow! We made thirty-seven miles the next day, and 
arrived in Liverpool at three o'clock on the third of our flight. 
I was foot-sore and limb-wearied, nothing more, and after depo- 
siting our bundle with him at a small lodging-house, (which was 
then on the outskirts of Liverpool, on the Manchester road, that 
house is now swallowed up, and streets stretch out a mile beyond 
its site,) I limped impatiently down towards. the ships’ masts which 
I saw. 


For the thought of a ship was my childhood’s delight, 
And the sight of a ship was my boyhood’s wonder: 
She had been in the climates whose day was my night ; 

She’d united the lands which the oceans sunder. 


She had kissed the green waves where the red corals glisten, 
And had gazed on the shores where the sea shells sing ; 
And I long’d to go with her, to see and to listen: 
Oh, I long’d to be borne on her snowy wing. 


She had baffled the billow, and rode on its crest ; 
She had danced where the tropical sun shot fire: 

And the ‘ crash’ of the ice-berg had risen from her breast— 
But a ship had ne’er gladden’d my eyes’ desire. 


She'll be new to me ever though thousands I've seen ; 
And the foam-sparkling path still is joyous to me: 
And though sea-sick and sore I have many times been, 

I am sure I shall never be sick of the sea. 


There’s poetry for you, reader! Is’nt it sublime ? Laugh if you 
will, I put it down before you that you might laugh at it. I re- 
mained roaming about the docks, and looking at the countless 
number of ocean wanderers packed together there, and dotting 
the river’s face, till dusk, and the fear of losing my way ordered 
me off to our six-penny lodging, to bed, and there | lay in furious 
discomfiture all night—foo many bed-fellows—and that clank, 
clank, of the key was again ringing in my ears. I turned over the 
means of evading the pursuit which I so much feared: I was 10 
torture, as I anticipated the consequences of being overtaken and 
sent home again; a punishment awaited me, how much more to 
be dreaded than bodily stripes ! Authority’s reproaches, and suspl- 
cion’s watchings; no light breaking in upon cold looks, but an 
expression of caution and mistrust, or the pleasure of showing me 
that I was detected and defeated, the triumph of aversion. 1 know 
I wronged them: I know it now; but 1 had no conception of 
aught else then, I could understand only their dislike of me, for 
their affection never smiled upon me; and the one who c 
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sympathize with me, did not know my misery, or its Cause ; he 
could not believe it was so sharp and so deeply seated. That any 
ood to me would be meant by their pursuit, was utterly out of my 
thoughts, I should have expected milk from paving stones as soon. 
Why, why did they suffer me to think thus of them ! How many 
hours of silent bitterness have I endured in reflecting on this 
mutual misunderstanding; how much have | regretted that I 
could not perceive it was only an error in their policy, the general 
mistake, the very common course of those who have the guidance 
of youth: but it blighted. I can now see that it was meant to 
check me in that familiarity and communicative openness, which 
were implanted in my nature. I felt that I was made to receive 
kindness, and to reciprocate affection in its fullest burst and most 
genial glow. Such was my nature; my frame, my mind, my 
heart, my spirit were such; this I will dash forth in defiance of 
the charge of egotism, and the ridicule with which this claim to 
original beauty may be met. Such [ was; inexhaustible were 
the stores, unfading their light, untiring in their action, and would 
have continued such had they not been repulsed, forbidden, dashed 
back; but they did not die. 

Early next morning, we both sallied down to the Docks, to 
inhale the tar and pitch, &c. impregnated air, and to gaze on the 
sea coursers, stabled and stalled. Curious, inquisitive, and 
admiring, my eye ran over the crowd in St. George’s dock, where 
large and dees flags, striped and starred, waved and fluttered in 
the breeze, all flaunting with the intelligence that this was to them 
a gala-day: it was the 4th of July, and the American sailors were 
full of early hilarity in their prepared resolutions to honour the 
anniversary of their independence in due form,—that is, after a 
sailor's fashion of making merry. 1 eyed with delight the many 
boards suspended in the rigging, announcing the agreeable infor- 
mation, that this noble sky-pointing ship was bound for Baltimore 
—that to Philadelphia—a third and fourth to New York—others 
to Charleston ;—further on were ships for Jamaica, St. Domingo; 
in Other directions, for Messina, Gibraltar, Cape of Good Hope, 
Stockholm, Gottenburg,—and each found favour in my eyes; 
each had a magnetic influence on my mind, But how to choose ; 
it was a kind of coena-dubia; or, as it was early in the morning, 
jentaculum. Out of so many I knew not which to fix upon; she 
that promised to go furthest, though, had most attraction, Com- 
passionating fortune released me from the difficulty. _l had ob- 
served, without discovering that it meant anything, for the last 
half hour, or longer, two well-dressed sailors, that is to say, two 
clean white-trowsered, neat blue abundant-button jacketed, 
glazed-hatted, long pigtailed, mahogany-Wwainscot-faced, quid- 
cheeked men, were our constant attendants ; walking where we 
walked, and stopping as we stopped ; admiring this fine ship, and 
fine ship, as we admired them. But their admiration was 
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conditional, a comparative and exceptive admiration, and mingled 
in it something which was like intended information to us, though 
not immediately addressed to us, it was talking at us, with some 
allusions to ships much larger, finer, and more beautiful than any 
there. Really I thought them very obliging. Go where we would 
the pigtails swung in attendance on us. At length one said, ‘ Are 

ou looking for a ship, boys? ‘ Well,’ thought I, < this is a very 
civil, kind-hearted fellow, spite of his mahogany face.’ This put 
an end to all our trouble. ‘I thank you, yes; I should like to go 
on board of a ship.’ ‘Well come along with us,’ said first pig- 
tail’s duplicate, ‘our ship is a gallows deal finer than any you've 
seen yet, with a jolly good Captain too; he splices the main brace 
every week, and every time of close-reef topsails,’ ‘ Ay,’ said 
pigtail the first, ‘and he'll order the pusser’s steward to blow your 

ite out with lobscous and choke your luff with figgy-dowdy.’— 
What splicing the main brace, and choking my luff, and lobscous, 
and figgy-dowdy meant, I could not guess for the life of me; 
but as they were illustrations of the ‘jolly captain’s’ good qualities, 
there was a spell in the unintelligible jargon; (many with wiser 
heads than mine have been humbugged by such process ;) and 
with our guides, who, seeing we were strangers, kindly kept 
close to our elbows, we stepped lightly along, and entered a 
narrow street parallel with St. George’s dock ; several persons, as 
we passed, stood to look at us; and I noticed a shaking of heads, 
as if they meant ‘Ah! something is wrong;’ there seemed to be 
a compassion in it. ‘Look there,’ said one of the sailors. - 1 did 
look ‘ there,’ as he pointed, and saw an immense white flag, with 
a large red cross on the field, and a jumble of smaller crosses in 
its corner, sweeping and swinging magnificently from a second- 
floor window, down almost to the pavement. Into the door of the 
house we passed; ascended a flight of stairs,—our body guard 
regularly placed, one leading, the other bringing up the rear. We 
paused at the end of the first flight, and the leader tapped with his 
knuckles twice, on what sounded door-like, and without waiting 
for an answer, opened the door just sufficiently wide to admit him 
slippingly, and it was instantly closed again. ‘There was some- 
thing in this which struck rather chillingly on my spirits, as we 
stood there in the dark passage. My friend George could not 
suppress his alarm, and he grasped my wrist hard, with a groan, 
‘Oh,’ trying to draw me back, but I was afraid of being fright- 
ened :—I felt an instinctive certainty that we could not escape 
that way if we endeavoured to do so, and I was right, for at that 
moment I heard the stepping and scraping of feet on the stairs— 
there was nothing for us but to go on. The door was now drawn 
open, and our pig-tailed leader looked over our heads to his com- 
rade, then beckoned to us to ‘heave a-head ;’ we did so; there 
were three other of the same breed of animals as our guides, 
standing in the room, near a door which opened as I supposed, 
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to an inner apartment. In the middle of the room was a table, 
whereon lay several printed and red ink-raled papers with blank 
spaces, pens and ink, a book which looked like a register, and a 
small mahogany box. At the table were placed a leather-covered 
arm-chair, and one of lighter character and dimensions. ‘The 
uarded door opened, and my eye glanced on ranges of pistols 
and cutlasses suspended, and cutting Euclidisms and trigonome- 
trics on the walls: this looked awful! A very handsome man, 
with an epaulette on each shoulder—an armless sleeve hanging 
from one—walked forward and seated himself on the leather chair. 
He smiled as he surveyed us both with a look which indicated 
anything but unkinduess; and the bland manner in which he ad- 
dressed us, captivated me, He civilly asked if we wished to go 
tosea. 1 answered, ‘yes sir;’ George was silent ; I was spokes- 
man for both. Then followed the usual flummery about the 
honour of serving his majesty, fighting his enemies, promotion, 
brave fellows, glorious wooden walls, &c. ‘ What is your age ?’ 
‘Seventeen, sir.’ ‘Seventeen!’ ‘I shall be, sir, if I live a little 
longer.” ‘Ay, I dare say.’ I spoke openly to all his inquiries 
except on the article of name; that I concealed, and gave him 
my mother’s. ‘ Will you let me see it correctly written?’ and 
one of the pigtails advancing to the table drew paper and held a 
pen before me. I took it and dashed off the name in full, spon- 
sorial and matronymic, at a stroke. ‘ You write a beautiful hand, 
young gentleman.’ Young gentleman! Young gentleman! only 
think of that! Young gentleman, to me! ‘ Oh, what a good 
man this is!’ I thought, as I blushed at the tips of my fingers 
and under my toe nails, while every hair of my eye-brows stood 
on end and oozed. < Well, if you conduct yourself properly with 
diligence and sobriety, I do not question but you will make your 
way.’ ‘I'll try, sir.’ At this stage of the business another per- 
sonage entered and took the vacant chair, riveting his two great 
green glassy eyes on us; his whole face besides was a blank, but 
how those eyes seemed to grin! a tiger at his studies; and his 
light sandy hair stood bushily out like a wig of hemp, every thread 
of which had a quarrel with its neighbour. Between the Captain 
and this queer-looking animal, a half-muttered, half-hissed con- 
Versation ensued ; the tiger was proposing something to which he 
of the epanlettes objected, and I gathered the words ‘ Tender,’ 
‘ the hold,’ « pair of scamps,’ ‘ riff-raff, to which the gentleman 
shook his head, and said, ‘ No, no.’ 1 learned the meaning of all 
this soon; and, Captain Mends, after twenty-five years, accept 
m thanks for your ‘no, no.’ A shilling was put into my hand, 
which I gave to one of the pigtails. My friend George received 
one also, and stood staring at it as it lay in his open palm. We 
had sold our bodies to the king, and to all others, his naval officers, 
to that tiger-gentleman inclusive. ‘The French ship (so it 
sounded in my ears) will receive you,’ said the Captain, ‘ and 
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carry you round to 1 rp where you will be put on board one 
of his majesty’s vessels of war, and there good care will be taken 
of you.’ * Ay, very good,’ said tiger; but very unlike a tiger's 
was the voice; it was a growling squeak, that set your teeth on 
edge. Said the epaulettes, addressing one of the pigtails, + Hop- 
kins, give this note to Mr. , (this was Lieut. » I forget 
the name.) Hopkins! a sailor named Hopkins! I thought all 
sailors were Ben Blocks, or Bill Hawsers, or Tom Bowlines, or 
Jack Junks, or Mat Mainmasts, or Joe Mizens, or Ned Halliards, 
but, Hopkins ; what an unnautical name was that. Ah, me! 
‘ all is not gold that glistens.’ Hopkins and his pigtail shrunk a 
foot in my esteem. Hopkins! oh, Hopkins, how you dwindled 
before my optics when I heard you so called! and it was to Hop- 
kins I had given the shilling! A movement toward the door cut 
short this silent solo. I looked at the Captain and bowed, and 
turning to the other, I just caught sight of a row of dirty yellow 
palisades, and a portcullis of the same texture and colour, at the 
entrance of a dark and dismal cavern, for such his mouth, guarded 
thus, appeared to me; and those two eyes squeezed together, the 
whole of their infernality of light concentrated into two diminu- 
tive, fiercely burning dots. What an ugly, villainous, diabolical 
grin! That was his laugh; I never saw him or it in my life after- 
wards, but I can never forget.it. The door of the room opened, 
and through it the light streamed upon, I don’t know how many, 
figures standing outside. This caused an ugly misgiving: we de- 
scended the stairs ; in the street a various collection of men, women, 
and.some children had gathered near the door, and as we came 
forth there was a murmur, and an exclamation of ‘ Poor boys, 
they have been trapped.’ Something was wrong I felt, but I could 
not see the trapping. As we proceeded through the streets many 
of them accompanied us, and I heard a lusty voice cry out, ‘ The 
bloody press-gang have grabbed those two lads.’ ‘ Press-gang? 
and I became icy cold. Press-gang! then I had fallen into the 
clutches of those horrible monsters of whom I had heard such 
frightful statements ; whom I dreaded so suffocatingly ! _Impos- 
sible; there was nothing in the remotest degree fearful in the 
character of these men! They had shown to us nothing which I 
should not have expected from common kindness or civility: and 
that gentleman in the epaulettes; oh, I could find no idea but 
affection for him. Hah! there was the green-eyed monster ; that 
tiger fellow was a sample of what I could easily imagine a press 
gang to be composed ; there was nothing fearful or repulsive ™ 
any of the others; and I subdued my fear; but poor George, 
after a pause of bewildered stupefaction, burst into tears. 

laughed to cheer him ; and presently we arrived at the jetty, where 
a smart boat, with six smart sailors, lay waiting to receive US. 
‘Shove off,’ was the word, and one man with a pole having 4 hook 
at its end, did ‘ shove off,’ and ‘ splash’ the oars of the others 
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on the water. Don’t believe, reader, that I had never seen or 
sailed in—no, not sailed, but moved in—a boat before. I had seen 
hundreds of coal barges on the Dudley canal, towed by skeleton 
horses, whose food was some pint of beans per diem, and their 
drivers whipped them with those iron cranks which they use occa- 
sionally for winding up the paddles at the locks, though the chief 
use of these cranks was as a whip. But here we skimmed along 
across the ripple, made by the uniform dipping of the oars, SO 
gaily, so lightly, that my fears were smoothed as I admired the 
motion of men and boat, which latter was advancing obliquely on 
the tide towards a ship which was pointed out to me by pigtail 
Hopkins. ‘Is that a French ship?’ I inquired of him. A gruff 
‘yaw, hah, ah!’ chorussed from the six rowers, which ended ona 
cadenza from pigtail Hopkins. ‘I wish she was a French ship 
out at sea, and you and me in a good cruiser in chase of her, 
though her cargo is no great shakes ; her name is the Friendship, 
and a rare friend she is to some folks.’ ‘ Clap a stopper on your 


jawing tackle, Hopkins,’ said another. But Hopkins would ¢ spin 


his yarn.’ ‘ There’s many a chap aboard of her as would have 
his running geer choked in the luff, or his life lines stranded, if we 
had not shipped him.’ Choked in the luff! what does that mean? 
[ asked myself. ‘ Ay, or he’d catch toko fau’n yam, sarved out by 
the parish beadle, at the cart’s tail, instead of beef and burgoo, 
aboard o’that craft.’ * Toco fau’n yam at the cart’s tail!’ I 
laughed at the jest, the whole boat’s crew thought it somethin 
funny, but I could not understand it. ‘ What is that long thing 
like a coachman’s whip, flying at the topmast head?’ said I, 
somewhat proud of my nautical knowledge. ‘ Top mast,’ said 
Hopkins, ‘contemptuously, ‘ you mean to say the main tu'gallon 
must head, but that’s the main truck as it flies from. Why that’s 
his majesty’s pennant, what he flogs the French with.’ ‘Oh!’ 
here I felt a kind of rumbling under my ribs. Fighting was ver 
amusing, very interesting matter in a book, but the first feeling 
that I was probably to be occupied in furnishing, or assisting to 
furnish materials for a tale of battles, had something in it of a 
strange, and not particularly agreeable nature. But then I might 
live, escape to tell the tale myself. Ah! there’s the balm; there's 
the momentum; the putter on, the magnet which attracts, the 
excitement that stimulates many an honourable hero. Hero! 
this I certainly never expected to be, this I certainly never shall 
be, except by accident, as many heroes have been made; though 
I sometimes dreamt of it as a thing to be wished. 

Now we were approaching very near the ship, ‘ Unrow,’ and up 
at once flew the oars out of their rullocks: * Boat your oars;’ and 
I scrambled after Hopkins and a youngster (who had been silent 
during the transit) up the ship’s side, and stood on board his 
Majesty’s tender, Friendship. Hopkins gave the note to Lieu- 
tenant ——., who, after a word or two of question to me and my 
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companion, orderéd the steward to serve us out the day's allow- 
ance, and give us hammocks; and we were shown into a hole: 
the descent to it was by notches cut inthe angles of a post, against 
which, polished by greasy hands, a knotted rope was suspended: 
this hole was called the steerage: in some ships it is the after. 
hold, here it was after-hold, cable-tier, and steerage, in one: as 
et I did not descend: I stood on the deck gazing on the intricacy 
of method in the infinity of cordage, till my brain gnawed itself 
in the perplexity, and to escape from it I looked about from stem 
to stern. [I saw some eight or ten men, with hard and rugged, 
weather-beaten visages, not so trimly ‘rigged’ as Hopkins and his 
comrades were, distributed here and there, and huddled together 
on the forecastle as many more of the most squalid, dirty-bearded, 
matted-haired wretches, stockingless and shoeless, with such 
enormous splay feet, their bodies covered, or partly covered, by 
fragments of various coloured garments: the wildest creatures [ 
had ever looked upon. I never had imagined man in such a 
state; and what faces! each man carried a countenance of reck- 
less misery, a hatred of hope, a defiance of despair, or it was 
despair mocking itself, My soul was sick as I looked upon them, 
and they laughed at me aloud; and then a sudden burst of con- 
fused yells, laughter, and hideous curses arose ;—whence? from 
the caverns of the ship. I looked down, and as I did so, a hot 
and pestilential effluvia rose and enveloped me. I looked through 
a heavy wooden grating, across which was a strong iron bar, with 
a huge padlock attached to it; and I saw that which threw me 
back almost fainting with horror! My throat felt as if it were filled 
with lumps of something which produced a sense of strangulation; 
and how fiercely my heart did ‘knock at my ribs against the use 
of nature!’ 1 remember I bent myself forward, bowing my head 
down upon my breast, for some minutes after, retreating from the 
rating, as if L would by that quell the violent and audible beating. 
i n that short glance, I had seen a crowded mass of disgusting and 
fearful heads, with eyes all glaring upwards from that terrible den; 
and heaps of filthy limbs, trunks, and heads, bundled and scat- 
tered, scrambling, lishing; cursing, screaming, and fighting, at 
one moment. Ere long I learned what they were; among them 
were the offscourings of villany, the refuse of jails, beings whose 
infamy was their source of merriment, their solace in captivity! 
There too were men whose lives and characters were unimpeach- 
able, both in law and custom; industrious men, ou whose repU- 
tation the world’s breath could not cast a blemish, who had been 
forcibly seized from their hearth-sides; 1 heard much of their 
histories afterwards: there were men also, who, closing mouths 
of toil and peril, or years of hope-encouraged perseverance, 
distant climes, returned to their native shores to be kidnapped, 48 
their foot was in the act of kissing the’ strand, or suddenly inter- 
cepted as their arms were stretched forth to give and to receive 
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the welcoming embrace of fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
wives, and children, whose piercing cries or bitter curses were of 
no avail, utterly, save to give a piquance to the fiendish enter- 
prise! All, all were mingled, herded, and barred in that pesti- 
ferous, gorge-sickening, soul-blighting den! In that hole, which 
could not be thirty feet in length, by the ship's breadth, one 
hundred and eighty human beings were crammed to eat, drink, 
and sleep. Every morning the den was emptied of its inanimate 
filth, except that which was glued on and ingrained in the bodies 
and rags of its occupants ; who, by divisions of ten or twelve, 
were permitted to ascend to the deck for half an hour, for the 
purpose of purifying themselves; or, as the lieutenant coarsely, 
but most truly expressed it, ‘ to blow the stink off them, These 
were some of ‘Old England’s jolly tars,’ her ‘Wooden walls 
defenders,’ men who sing, 


‘ Britons never, never, never will be slaves!’ 
‘An ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination,’ 





CHARACTER; OR JEW AND GENTILE,* 


Mrs. Leman Gaimstone is a most agreeable companion for an 
excursion in the regions of fiction. We know of no novelist who 
combines more of the requisite invention and versatility of talent, 
with so much of pure, wise, and noble purpose. Both in her 
former production, ‘ Woman’s Love,’ and the present, there is a 
rich vein of originality running through the narrative, such as one 
rarely meets with. And yet though its presence is felt, it is never 
obtrusive. Like Miss Martineau, she writes with a didactic pur- 
pose ; but not being restricted to the illustration of a single sec- 
tion of that Moral Economy which is her science, there is less 
occasion to bank up the narrative, and restrain it from those 
windings and overflowings which characterise the current of real 
life. Like Miss A usten, she excels in description, especially that 
of persons and circumstances which at first appear common place, 
and incapable of interesting ; and her descriptions have generally 
the additional merit of conveying some knowledge of character 
and mind, and answering,some further purpose besides that of 
omen, a vivid picture in the reader’s imagination. Like Miss 

dgeworth, she has humour, not so broad and racy, but a quiet 
lady-like humour, which though it provoke not a laugh, never 
fails of a smile; and like Miss Edgeworth too, she rarely loses 
sight of the subject of education, on which her notions well de- 
serve the attention of parents and instructors. Like Godwin, she 
's a reformer, political and social, but aiming at changes less 
total and impracticable than some contemplated by the author of 
Caleb Williams,’ more in the reform-not-revolution way ; and 


* A Tale, by Mrs, Lemay Grimstone, 2 vols. 
No. 80, 2Q 
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if pursuing her object with less power, ever manifesting far more 
ease, grace, and flexibility. Were we to trace a parentage for the 
character of her fictions, we might ascribe the maternity to Miss 
Austen, and the paternity to the author of Barham Downs and 
Hermsprong. Mrs, Grimstone looks more abroad, beyond mere 
household doings, than the one; and has less causticity and par- 
tizanship than the other. 

It is the lowest praise to which the author is entitled, but it 
is needful to say, lest we should mislead the reader by the obser- 
vations just made, that her story is as abundant in stirring incident 
as the most thorough-bred novel reader can desire. The plot 
might have been more skilfully developed: its management is 
however a manifest improvement on that of her former publica- 
tion. The effect is heightened by the variety of costume, both 
physical and mental, which the Jewish characters enable her to 
introduce. The stately daughter of the Jewish Baron, is a poeti- 
cal and oriental sketch, and so is the Patriarch Mezrack, and his 
daughter Hagar. They cast a rich tinge on the familiar faces 
and homely scenes, like a painted glass window in an English 
drawing room. 

Mrs. Grimstone excells very much, both in the delineation and 
the developement of character. She preserves its metaphysical 
truth. Her mind has a distinct conception of the individual 
nature of each actor in the history. There are no lay figures. 
She sustains the propriety of every word and deed, and of all the 
interior workings of the soul, when her plan requires that these 
should be lard bare, more completely than it has ever been done, 
save by the great masters of fiction. The influences are dis- 
tinctly indicated, and the conduct adequately matured. Sir 
Ralph Beaucaire in becoming the mere creature of vulgar and 
worldly ambition, and Marmion in becoming the victim of his 
glowing impressibility, seem to be fulfilling an inevitable destiny. 
The story only works out the problem of their fate from the given 
quantities of their nature and their circumstances, From several 
sketches of character, we select that of Malfort; the intellectual 
portion of it; the personal description is most appropriately fitted 
to it. 


‘Perhaps none are more surprised at the successful issue of @ 
scheme than the very rogue that achieves it; because, having tact 
enough to put matters in a train, they work out their own accom- 
plishment ; and he, conscious of the smallness of his efforts, and bis 
total absence of desert, naturally wonders, in the secret recesses © 
his soul, at the great result. 

‘ Malfort was one of those moral enigmas that baffles inquiry. He 
was at once profound and shallow ; for whatever skill may be exert 
to do evil, the doing it shows the mind to be essentially unsound. 
had courage and cowardice; he dared to do acts that, if detecte?, 
Would overwhelm him with disgrace ‘and misery, and he lived in 4p 
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rehensive watchfulness, through fear of their revealment, He had 

ride and humility ; he was inflated with the consciousness of crafty 
power ; but he could cringe to the power that mastered him. He was 
social and selfish ; he loved society, and seemed to enjoy sympathy ; 
but perhaps his ministry to that was the veriest selfishness, for self- 
gratification, in some form or other, was the alpha and omega of all 
his actions. He was industrious and idle; possessed a restless acti- 
vity that kept him ever originating something, but, with an inaptitude 
for regular and continued labour, he in reality did nothing, 

‘Perhaps a perfect anatomy of his character none could bear, but 
those familiar with the disgusting details of the moral dissecting- 
room; who know what humanity is, what it may be made, and how it 
is made what it often becomes; who love it too well in its beauty, 
not to pity it in its debasement. 

‘While almost every one regarded Malfort as a being of the 
blandest and most unselfish benevolence, living and acting for and 
with his fellow-creatures, he was in fact a creature of the meanest 
and most selfish motives, preying on and perverting all he approached. 
He professedly squared the rule of right and wrong by the advantage 
or disadvantage to society ; on this comprehensive principle he could 
allow himself to do individual mischief, under pretence of producing 
collective benefit. His was one of those grand moral theories by 
which wholesale philosophers become retail rogues.’—p. 62—65. 
vol, ii. 

Passages are scattered through these volumes which deserve 
quotation for their wisdom and their beauty; we take almost at 
random the following on evil example and kbertinism. 

‘ Evil example is like the incendiary’s fire; we may perceive where 
ithas sprung, but cannot tell where it may spread. It is not those 
that sow the whirlwind that always reap the storm; when the blast is 
once abroad it involves all, even the very straws that lie in its way.’— 
p. 109. vol. i. 

‘The libertine has all the brute’s indifference, without the brute’s 
excuse for it; but he ensures a penalty that may well win him the 
pity of even those that most spurn him. In the hour of remorse—and 
if it never reaches him before, it does at the hour of death—he hears 
“a voice erying in the wilderness ;’’ it is the voice of abandoned child- 
hood, left by reckless selfishness to the wolves of society !'—p. 87. 
vol, ii, 

_ The application of a scriptural expression in the latter quota- 
ton appears to us to be marked by great felicity and originality, 
and there is much beauty in the following reflection appended to 
adeath-bed scene : 

: Philosophy may satisfy itself that vice arises from the inevitable 
hecessity of the wretched structure of society; it knows too that every 
crime is pregnant with its own punishment ; and, revolting at the idea 
of 4n eternity of torment, as the decree of a just and benevolent God 
against a being whose duration of error has been, comparatively, but 
48 4n instant, it can consign the wicked unto death, and trust there may 

for them, no resurrection, But with those that have sinned little, 
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and suffered much,—who have endured penalties that another's crimes 
have purchased—who have sowed the seed, but never been allowed . 
reap the harvest—who have lived in hope, but died without fruition,— 
can philosophy contemplate them, and deny the immortality of the 
soul? Ifthere be a belief beautiful and beatifying, it is the belief of 
the eternal life of the good, and the everlasting reunion of the at. 
tached !'"—p. 205, vol. i. 

In the remarks on the qualities and training which are desirable 
for those whose sphere of exertion is the chamber of sickness or 
debility, there is that sound and strong sense, combined with good 
feeling, which ought to recommend this work far beyond the pre- 
cincts of the circulating library. 


‘ Nursing should be held as a profession, and its professors be en- 
dowed with a suitable education—be called to the exercise of its duties 
while yet in the vigour of life, and not after. Appointed to act as 
the adjunct of the surgeon and physician, ought they not to possess 
some kindred intelligence ? How often, for the want of this, has the 
best medical advice proved nugatory! It is not contended or desired 
that women should supersede or rival the male practitioner, since 
excess of sympathy, it is to be feared, would ever be liable to endanger 
female efficiency. But as the assistant, the agent of the medical man, 
woman, under all circumstances of illness, is, beyond description, 
essential ; but it must be cultivated woman, capable of comprehending 
the intelligence she acts with, and the necessities she acts on. 

* We shudder to think of the mischief and misery ignorant narses 
have done and may cause. ‘hey are about humanity when it lies in 
the prostration of physical and, consequently, mental weakness,— 
when it is drawing its first breath, and essaying its dawning powers. 
A few years ago in France,—perhaps still in the remote provinces,— 
it was common for nurses to compress the heads of infants by actual 
violence or continued pressure, if the shape of the skull did not 
happen to please them. In our own country, in our own day, the 
administration of ardent spirits, from a motive of mistaken kindness, 
is common, especially among the poorer classes; and, be it remem- 
bered, the best benefactors and the brightest ornaments of the human 
species have been given to the world by poor women. 

‘ Neglect and indifference to mankind in the mass pervade society 
throughout, and generate the mischief that lame laws and subsequent 
quackery vainly attempt to cure. In nothing is the truth of this 
assertion more conspicuous than in all that regards the birth and first 
years of the human being. It is the fate of the great majority of 
the species to fall from the hands of nature into the hands of an 
ignorant nurse and an ignorant mother; after these, sian 
doctors, divines, lawyers, and legislators tinker the injured individua 
till death comes to his rescue; nor even then can his memory OF his 
soul escape speculations that are busy with his fame here and hs fate 
hereafter. But most conspicuous in this blindfold system, that 
paralyzes human progress, is the disregard of female cultivation. n 
all the departments of life in which men are called to act, some pre 
paratory discipline is deemed necessary and afforded; but where 
Women are concerned, the presiding deity is chance. No provision 
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‘¢ made to fit them for their allotments, though they are called to fill 
offices involving the most vital interests of society, Women extract 
knowledge from practice—they rarely bring knowledge to it: that, 
under such circumstances, they so often acquit themselves with 
ability, is pregnant with proof that mental power is the unalienable 
property of humanity ; and, since it thus bursts above the blight of 
neglect, and repels the effects of mistaken institutions, what, under 
better auspices, might not be hoped from it ?’—p. 32—35, vol. i. 


The dialogues, which frequently occur, especially in the first 
volume before the bustle of the story begins, deserve great praise. 
They are characteristic, well-timed, interesting, and instructive. 
The first links of long, useful, and often novel trains of thought 
are put into our hands, and only the most inert will let them slip 
without tracing them further. Mrs. Trevor, a frank, independent, 
and speculative woman, who, we presume, speaks the opinions of 
the author, talks thus : 


‘** We call ourselves christians,’ she added, “ but where do we 
recognise our brethren as the children of a common parent, as beings 
alike powerless at birth, and perishable in death, and filling the in- 
tervening space as we can, and not as we would?  Exclusiveness is 
the vice of pride. Better would it please our God to make this world 
a pias of common fellowship, than, like the costly cathedral, with its 
gilded pews and seatless aisles, a place of invidious distinctions. 
Even the common of religion has been parcelled out by pride; the 
selish line of demarcation drawn where God himself says all are 
equal! I cannot re-model society; but I may regulate my own 
house ; and my practice shall exemplify my principle, I will endea- 
vour to imitate the Great Master, and say, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden,’ not to learn 2f me, but to learn with 
me, and to learn that greatest, most consolatory of all truths—that 
we are all brethren.” 

‘Some one remarked that there was a great difference in the 
brothers, 
+“ True,” she rejoined, ‘* and why? May not the cause be found 
in the spirit of proscription which operates to prevent that intercom- 
munion which would liberalize the rich, and refine the poor? The 
former cannot endure the infringement of the mere points of empty 
etiquette which the latter are disqualified to observe. Dress, display, 
and fashion are estimated beyond intelligence and sociality. We want 
cheap or gratuitous moral amusements, and zealous moral teachers for 
the people. To what may the increase of methodism be ascribed ? 
To the zeal of its ministers, who, though often preaching a revolting 
doctrine, under all the disadvantages of ignorance and vulgarity, have 
yet evinced a warmth, an energy that aroused the attention, and ex- 
cited the feelings of their hearers. If the same energy was exerted 
'o awaken the powers of reason, to appeal to the moral affections, can 
we doubt of the effect that might be produced? May not congrega- 
tons of rationalists be collected as well as congregations of fanatics ? 
Vhy have we not places of amusement and moral instruction, mu- 


‘eums, and libraries open to the people ?” 
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‘ ** Because the vulgar,” cried the objector, * spoil the works of art 
without improving by them; waste that which they are not worthy 
to use ?” 

** How long will they do that ?”’ she rejoined. * Only while they 
are vulgar; which they must ever be if there is no attempt to make 
them otherwise. Afford to all proper means, and God has so gitted 
his creatures, that they will accomplish the right end. Cannot ve 
take a hint from the ancient philosophers? Oral instruction, the 
most effective of any, is scarcely known among us. Are there no 
moral missionaries who wil! teach moral philosophy, without alarming 
the ignorant by saving it is such? Cannot they give moral illustra- 
tions, simple and evident in their application, beautiful in their truth, 
and enforced with eloquence and benignity ?” 

** Then you would have public walks, and peripatetic philosophers ?” 

‘* Yes; [ admire their doctrine and mode of teaching.” 

*** And how would you support the expense of ali this /” 

** By curtailing pensioned pomp—by annulling hereditary and 
unearned honours—by applying to real utility the wealth devoted to 
empty show. A great man has said, that ¢ he deserved well of his 
country who made a blade of grass to grow where grass had never 
grown before.’ How much more does he deserve that plants good 
feelings and usetul ideas in the moral waste or wilderness of a barren 
or neglected mind—who teaches, without technical parade, or pro- 
fessional pomp, a knowledge of moral nature, of physical nature, of 
the gentle humanities, of all the most general and useful truths.” 

‘* And you imagine this would effect a happy change on the 
poorer classes ?” 

‘* Let it be tried. To what do the more cultivated classes owe 
their propriety of manner, discretion, and discrimination? To the 
facility of access to moral instruction, delicate amusement, and judi- 
cious association, Can no practical effort be made to give these to 
all the other grades of society? Yes, easily. But no; the grand 
ulm Is to Increase Wealth, not happiness. Large revenues are prized 
beyond an improved or contented people. Thus the vintner’s gaudy 
palace every where seduces the poor man to drunkenness, but not 
one institution rises to invite him to rational amusement, and through 
that medium to moral amelioration. The coffee-shops, where he can 
procure a cheap, unintoxicating beverage, and have at the same time 
access to a little literary knowledge, I hail as one step in the poor 
man’s favour.” ’— p, 32—37, vol. ii. 


These volumes are well-timed, and it would not be amiss that 
those peers should read them who are yet deliberating on their 
legislative couduct towards our Jewish brethren, Not that they 
will find any direct discussion of the policy of conceding civil 
rights to the children of Abraham, but they may learn some 
beautiful lessons of tolerance, for which both their heads and 
hearts will be all the better, and therefore their senatorial conduct 
more satisfactory. They may see, judiciously and touchingly ex- 
hibited, how much we are all the creatures of circumstance, 40 
how bad are the workings of the distinctions which have been set 
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up and perpetuated in society by a short-sighted selfishness. Such 
lessons deserve general consideration. They ought to be attrac- 
tive; for while most forcibly inculcating an enlightened philan- 
thropy, the author always inculcates it with a force which is 
characteristically feminine. We talk of masculine understand- 
ings, but according to the ancient Greeks the goddess of wisdom 


was a Wwornan. 


ON THEATRICAL REFORM. 


Tue ‘decline of the stage’ has of late years become a stock phrase 
amongst a large portion of the public, and those writers who 
allect to guide the opinions of the public. The matter has been 
so long assumed as an undoubted fact, that it would seem to have 
grown into an acknowledged truism, no more to be disputed than 
the fact that the earth revolves about the sun. Yet, notwith- 
standing, a close analysis will probably set the matter iu a ditler- 
ent light. What proof is there, that the aggregate amount of 
money, paid by the public for admission to the various theatres, 
is less, even tn proportion to the numbers of the population, than 
it ever was, even tn those days which were held to be the * palmy?’ 
state of the theatre? The declinarians will probably reply, by 
referring to the condition of the large theatres, regarding them as 
business speculations for purposes of profit. ‘This is granted ; 
but then on the other hand let them look at the numerous theatres 
which have arisen on all sides to take away the audience, Let 
them look at the fact that many country towns now maintain 
theatrical establishments of their own, a portion of whose tnhabit- 
ants were accustomed to make occasional [rips LO London, one 
of the principal inducements being the desire of visiting the 
theatres, ‘That individual speculators, or that specific theatres, 
may have suilered, is no proof whatever of a veneral decline. 
The question at issue is, not even whether numerous actors are 
out of employment or badly paid, but whether as regards the 
general population a larger proportionate number of human beings 
are now maintained by the varions employments counected with 
the drama than ever was the case before. Those who look at the 
increased number of the theatres must reply in the aflirmative ; 
and it wall scarcely be questioned, that higher salaries and a larger 
number of them are now paid than ever were paid before. Ifthe 
fact be so, and I believe that it is not to be doubted, what becomes 
of the assertion as to the ‘decline of the stage?’ Could the pro- 
prietors of the large theatres maintain their monopoly to the letter, 
against all the principles of justice, there is little doubt that their 
establishments would avain be im a most prosperous condition ; 
t.e. with ordinary attention to calculation in their financial ar- 
rangements, a matter in which they haye for the most part been so 
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woefully deficient, that nothing but an enormous rate of profit 
could ever evable them to keep their funds in advance of their 
expenses. But the increased gain which such a monopoly would 
give them, would be obtained only by the ruin of a large number 
of actors and the consequently diminished pleasures of a large por- 
tion of the play-going community. The fact is, that the large 
theatres are injudicious contrivances for performing badly nume- 
rous branches of the drama; and the smaller theatres, which only 
aim at doing one thing, do it so much better, that when the 
market is open to competition they carry away all the custom. 
The monopoly which served to keep the supply of theatrical euter- 
tainment beneath the demand for it, was the cause that the patent 
theatres were built of so large a size that not above one half of 
the audience could hear or see distinetly. The monopoly was the 
cause that a large capital was employed in extra scenery and 
other property for a large variety of performances. ‘The monopoly 
was the cause that a treble company of actors were usually kept 
on the establishment, or that actors who were expected to play 
threefold characters, and consequently to play all badly alike, 
were paid large salaries. The monopoly, which yielded large 
profits, was the cause of a wasteful expenditure in carrying on the 
concern, and which could not have been kept up had the audience 
possessed a choice, as they were exceedingly badly served in con- 
sequence of ‘ His Majesty’s servants’ having more to do than 
they were capable of. Had the large theatres been establishments 
for issuing forth manufactured goods, it is clear, that even without 
a monopoly they might have been carried on to greater advan- 
tage than smaller ones, but the commodity they dealt in was see- 
ing and hearing, and consequently the supply they could yield was 
limited by space. Beyond a certain distance the article they 
dealt in was deteriorated, yet notwithstanding all their customers 
had to pay at the same rate. Consequently, so soon as the 
smaller theatres were opened, and proffered their commodities at a 
lower rate of payment, where all the audience were treated alike, 
could all hear and see, and where for the most part the acting was 
quite as good as that of the larger theatres, the larger portion of 
the play-goers were at once taken up by the new establishments, 
and the old ones, being still saddled with their heavy expenditure, 
so soou as their income was diminished fell in ruin, And _there- 
upon the cry was raised of the ‘decline of the stage.’ The stage, 
the stages of the large theatres, have declined; they are unfitted 
for the purposes they were intended to serve, they are fit for no- 
thing but spectacle, and although their proprietors endeavour to 
uphold them by means of persecuting the minors, it will be alto- 
gether in vain. The public have come to the conclusion that all 
monopolies are mischievous, and either with or without the con- 
currence of the legislature they will be swept away. ; 

But notwithstanding the fact that the decline of the profits of 
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the patent theatres is no proof of the gencral decline of the stage, 
it is quite certain that the improvement of the stage has not kept 
ace with the improvements In other branches of art. This fact 
might in itself be considered sufficient to have kept the stage Ina 
far worse condition than that in which we find it. [fit has thriven 
so well, under so many new circumstances tending to depress it, 
we may reasonably hope that when it shall be freed from its 
shackles, competition in excellence will advance it high in public 
favour. Every body can remark, that the persecution, the dis- 
abilities in law, and the covert proscription in private life, which 
the Jews have had inflicted on them by the nations among whom 
they have dwelt, have had far more eflect in keeping up their 
peculiarities, and preventing the developement. of the higher 
qualities of which they are capable, than any deficiency of intellect 
or mischievous regulations of their own. ‘They have remained a 
separate people, not by their own wish, but by the injustice of 
their neighbours, just as the wisdom of the Greeks has degenerated 
into cunning under the oppression of the ‘Turks. Most people 
are now aware of this fact, yet it does not seem to strike them, 
that a similar law of proscription has hitherto prevented the pro- 
fession of acting from rising to the same state of excellence as 
other arts. It is the more needful that the proscription should be 
removed, inasmuch as theatrical attraction has now to contend 
with numerous other intellectual tastes which have grown up 
amongst the public since the days of Garrick, and which by their 
better cultivation draw into other channels much of the money 
and attention which would be given to theatrical amusement, were 
there a constant developement of all the excellencies of which it 
is capable, so as to meet the capacity of the constantly increasing 
taste of the public. In the days of Garrick, play-goers were not 
readers as they now are. There were no books of a high order of 
Imagination constantly issuing from the press, and furnishing a 
variety of novelty. There were no dioramas, and panoramas, and 
cosmoramas, and zoological gardens, and colosseums, and number- 
less other methods of expending surplus coin in public amusement. 
The stage reigned sole and undivided, and occupied the principal 
talk of the town, while foreign politics excited little of stirring 
interest in that age compared with the aye of transition in which we 
at present live, and during which the minds of the large majority of 
all classes are occupied with the stirring details of political agitation 
of a domestic nature, to the exclusion of all fictitious excitement. 
lt requires no prophet to foresee, that as public enlightenment 
proceeds, the excitement, which is at present on the increase, will 
gradually lessen, and as actors improve in fitness for their profes- 
sion, their influence over the public mind will increase. At pre- 
sent, by far the larger portion of the plays which are put forth are 
behind the taste of the play-going public. They can feel no 
interest in fictitious and unnatural emotions, and to represent 
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human nature as it really exists in the finer specimens, requires a 
class of actors widely different from what they have hitherto beey 
accustomed to behold. With the exception of a very few, trom 
what classes of society are the mass of actors and actresses drawn ? 
Are they from the refined, the educated classes? No, on the 
contrary, the profession of acting is for the most part the resort of 
the needy, the vicious, and the idle. Not the talent for acting, 
but the desire to act, isthe common rule, and thus, acting, instead 
of being what it should be, a combination of the highest kinds of 
human refinement, is degraded into low and miserable mimicry. 
Here and there, peculiar circumstances bring forth a rare specimen 
of high talent; but the talent of a single individual is insufficient 
to embody forth a whole play, to make the illusion complete. [t 
has indeed been alleged, and by those who have paid much atten- 
tion to theatres and acting, that the instances are very rare, in 
which the peculiar organization and combination of qualities 
requisite for a first-rate actor are found in the same individual. 
This is partly true, but then it must be remembered, that the 
sphere of humanity in which the instances are sought ts just pre- 
cisely that in which they are the least likely to be found. A ban 
has been set upon actors and actresses, and they are in the mass 
held to be outcasts of society. By law they are vagabonds, unless 
they chance to be admitted to the privilege of using the slavish 
designation of * His Majesty’s servants ;’ and though those of high 
name and talent are endured, the mass are designated in contempt 
as ‘stage-players, and ‘ play-actors,’ 7. e. mere mimics Or moun- 
tebanks, without any pretensions to high feeling or high intellect, 
and the hopelessness of acquiring respect causes them to be 
regardless of morality, at least that morality on which the public 
affects to set a value. They are made Pariahs by society, and as 
a consequence they establish new rules of morality amongst them- 
selves. Time was, that stage-playing was considered the direct 
opposite both of religion and morality, and subversive of all virtue. 
It might be so, but the immorality was not in the art itself, but i 
the professors of it. The public had determined that none but 
worthless people should be allowed to become players, and that 
worthy people attempted to practise the art they should be held in 
no better esteem than those they mixed with. As a consequence, 
an art, whose immense value as a vehicle of public instruction has 
never yet made the fitting impression on those who might guide 
the public, has been left as a monopoly, wholly, or nearly so, 1 
the hands of the worthless and inferior members of society. When 
the ban shall be removed, when all those who are conscious ol the 
capacity shall be allowed to practise the art, and all who believe that 
they possess the capacity, shall be allowed to essay the practice, 
without losing caste, the numbers of those possessing the highest 
talent for it will be found very considerably increased. There can 
be little doubt that, for the most part, those possessing the highest 
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talent for acting will be found amongst the educated classes of 
society, who are at present especially shut out. 

Setting aside the immorality prevalent amongst many of those 
who follow the profession of acting, and of whom it may be doubted 
whether after all they are more immoral than the rest of the com- 
munity, and especially such parts of the community as possess 
temperaments equally excitable with theirs, for the business of an 
actor or actress has a tendency to bring forth to the public gaze 
all their private actions as well as public ones, and set them ima 
strong light—setting this matter aside, as belonging not to the art, 
but to the individuals, what is there in the art itself, in the use, not 
the abuse of it, which has a tendency to foster immorality either 
in the professors or their audience ? Is not oratory oratory, whether 
it be poured forth from the lips of an actor, ora barrister, or an 
M. P.? Is not the influence of music, which brings forth the 
perception of the beauty to be found in the creation, is it not a 
good influence, even if not equally powerful, whether the locality 
bea theatre or achapel ? Are not moral sentiments equally moral, 
whether they be found in a play or ina sermon ; and ts not that 
morality the most useful, which, being conveyed in a_ palatable 
form, is the most likely to be imbibed, like the Political Economy 
of Miss Martineau? No one doubts that the student would glean 
most knowledge from Adam Smith, and Ricardo, and Malthus ; 
but unfortunately, the mass of mankind are not students, and if 
they will not take strong mental medicine in its naked form, it is 
better that they should take it wrapped up in literary currant-jelly 
than not take it at all. Is not the exhibition of living beauty in 
‘God’s own image’ more likely to rouse the imagination of the 
sculptor and ‘painter, than the forms of the academy in clay and 
plaster, and marble? Are not the lights of a theatre as good and 
wholesome lights as the lights of a chapel or a church? Let there 
be no misunderstanding here: I deny not the utility of churches 
and chapels, and should rejoice to see the beautiful spirit of chris- 
tianity more rife in them, in opposition to the trading spirit of 
relizionism, but | abhor the cant which would, for interested pur- 
poses, assume, that because a church is good a theatre must neces- 
sarily be bad; that morals can only be taught within consecrated 
walls. What is there in the beautiful scenery of a theatre to give 
an immoral impression, more than in the adornments of a Catholic 
chapel, or the pictures at Somerset House, or the National Gal- 
lery? What is there more improper or ridiculous in stage costume, 
than there is in the robes of a Catholic or Protestant priest or 
bishop, or the judges and counsellors of the law courts? Nay, the 
former is commonly in good keeping, whereas the latter are most 
absurd. Is an actor, of fine person, and noble countenance, clad 
ina handsome costume, in the character of a good and wise man, 
and giving forth truths in the modelled tones of oratory, 1s he less 
likely to make an impression on his audience, uniting the powers 
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of passion and reason, than is a professor at an ordinary lecture 2 
Cannot the lesson of the patriot be as well read to him from the 
voards of a theatre, as from the floor of St. Stephen, or the pulpit 
of the Rotunda, or the platform of a political union 2? Does not 
a great actor, in short, by operating upon several senses at once, 
wield a moral power infinitely greater than that of a debater at 
St. Stephen's, and if so, why should he be held in less respect ? 
Some contemner of theatres and actors will perhaps reply, * This 
is all very true in the abstract, but it is found in practice that 
players and play-goers are very immoral people.’ Then L ask, to 
what is it owing that an instrument capable of producing so much 
good to the community, should ouly be productive of evil? There 
is but one answer: the odious, the accursed, the mischievous, the 
suicidal monopoly. 

The most ancient attribute of the stage, and which has most 
commonly been quoted in its favour, is the fact of its being a 
moral instructor for the community. Many who have deemed 
themselves further advanced in wisdom have affected to laugh at 
this, and to regard the stage merely as a matter of amusement, 
entirely devoid of influence. The wise people may nevertheless 
have been out. The stage has possessed influence, though the 
influence has been evil; and being evil, it is fortunate that is 
influence has not been more widely extended. The power and 
influence of the drama, if rightly guided, might be enormous. ‘The 
rulers of despotic countries are aware of this, and therefore is it 
that they invariably make the stage their own property, and guide 
its proceedings in the mode which seems the best adapted to their 
own interest. Those who doubt, might be reminded of the power 
of the old Greek tragedies, and the Roman Roscius might be 
quoted to them, but they would perhaps reply, that the power they 
possessed was only an evidence that there was a lack of other 
excitement, which is not the case now. What then will they reply 
to the fact, that the excitement which built up the barricades of 
Brussels was engendered at the theatre, that the revolution lately 
attempted at Frankfort, also had its origin at the theatre.* Why 
do people visit the theatres at all? Because ¢ man is infinitely 
precious to man,’ and when he cannot behold in reality the higher 
beings of his species, he loves to behold their semblance and the 
painting forth of their actions, as near the life as may be. The 
taste of man in the rough, is not always good; it requires cult- 
vation, and therefore is it that the demons of his species have 
seemed to him like heroes. ‘Therefore is it, that now the eyes ol 
the community are opened, they refuse any longer to worship the 
pagod things which were crammed into the plays of former days, 


ensations 


* Awrifer in the Spectator—the ancient, not the modern—describing his s 
after a tragedy, said that he felt so heroic, that he could have defended the Spectator 
and Sir Roger de Coverley against a score of Mohawks. Yet upon staying out the 
farce, all his hervic virtue vanished. It isa true picture, and the moral is admirable. 
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and sat forcharacters. They have nothing in common with them, 
and the proof of it is, that even among Shakspeare’s plays, those 
only have retained their hold which embody human passions apart 
from the considerations of factitious dignity. ‘There is no decline 
of interest in all that concerns men in reality, and still less in his- 
trionic fiction, which, after all, frequently contains more truth 
than much of the reality which passes for truth in the world. ‘Time 
was that the battle of Waterloo was presented on the stage, and 
the *drowner of men’ was hailed with clamour through his repre- 
sentative. ‘This has passed away; no audience will now hail with 
acclamations the shedders of human blood, but it was at the time 
a proof of the interest taken by play-goers in the deeds of their 
fellows,—that they loved the fiction because it represented huma- 
nity, 7.e. human actions, and thus will it ever be. The living 
representatives of human life will ever yield pleasure, but the 
public taste is now more refined, and the art of acting, as well as 
the matter acted, must make much progress to meet it. The 
matter acted must be such as will take hold on the sympathies of 
the audience, and the actors must be creatures of God's making, 
and not of man’s marring. They must be trained in no school 
but that of unerring nature; they must be the aristocrats,* ¢. e. the 
best beings of humanity, possessed of the most perfect physical 
organization, together with the highest moral and intellectual 
qualities, and they should be sought wherever they might be found, 
without paying regard to high or low birth, or any of the externals 
of art or fashion. 

Supposing the stage to be adapted for all that T have endea- 
voured to indicate, it must at once be clear, that so far from the 
profession of an actor or an actress being one of dishonour or 
degradation, it ought to become one of high utility. Let the ban 
be removed from the profession of acting ; let actors and actresses 
be acknowledged as teachers of the people, and in that capacity 
let moral conduct be exacted from them, and the disregard of 
public decency punished as is the case in other classes of society, 
not by the proscription of the whole body, but by the expulsion of 
the offending individual. Let genius and talent, instead of being 
an excuse for vice, as is the case at present, be considered only as 
accompanying circumstances calling for additional severtty of 
punishment. Let the public do this, and they will work a change 
which will appear almost miraculous. Under such countervailing 
motives, theatres would cease to be the haunts of disgusting sen- 
suality, or at worst they would be divided into distinct classes, — 
the haunts of vice and the schools of virtue. At present, the pro- 
prietors, who call themselves ‘respectable,’ and who would be 
much scandalized at the idea of being thought immoral, are in 


* The name of aristocrat has lost its proper meaning, In common parlance, an 
aristocrat now means merely a person surrounded by factitious dignity, without regard 
either to mental or corporeal excellence. 
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reality traffickers in vice, or if not so, its base and voluntary 
ministers. Under the circumstances of a beneficial chanze, such 
as | have alluded to, the same motives would press on theatrical 
proprietors to preserve public decency, as are now imperative on 
certain other proprietors, and the agents of vice would necessarily 
slink into unseemly holes and corners, and thus two separate 
species of nuisances would disappear from the public gaze, instead 
of being thrust forward to the annoyance of the well disposed, 
The love of acting is a very widely spread passion, which, if 
closely analyzed, would perhaps be found based on the love of 
power,—a desire to rule over the minds of others,—which seems 
to be corroborated by the fact, that most incipient. actors believe 
their peculiar forte to be tragedy, until convinced of the contrary 
by the suffrage, or want of suffrage, of their audience. At most 
of the boy-pens, christened by the name of schools, the propensity 
to act is found to be strong, and the schoolmasters use it as an 
instrument to excite the boys to emulation in the use of speech, 
through the process of declamation. It is said also that Napoleon 
took lessons of ‘Talma how toact theemperor. ‘Thus an actor may 
teach a sovereign, but is not held fitting to teach a people. But 
atter the love of acting and declamation has been first encouraged 
ina boy by his schoolmaster, and the exhibition of it has met with 
the approbation of his parents and friends, he is expected to put 
it away as on a shelf so soon as he has left school, and then to 
acquire new tastes of a directly contrary tendency. If he persist 
in liking acting, he is called a * spouter,’ a ‘ stage-struck fool,’ and 
sundry other epithets, and warned that total ruin must be the con- 
sequence if he does not abstain. The boy cannot comprehend 
how that which met with approval while at school, can change tts 
nature after he has left school, his reason revolts from the tyranny, 
and he resolves to persevere. Perchance he is thwarted in his first 
wishes to make an essay, and they become stronger by the denial 
of gratification. Walter Scott remarks, that if Waverley’s aunt 
had given him unlimited access to the young lady he first took a 
fancy to, the charm would probably have lost its force, and even 
thus is it with acting. Give the boy or the young man _ his way, 
let him try the experiment, and he will be satisfied as to his fit- 
tingness or unfittingness, but this is not the rule. He is debarred 
from the opportunity of proving his skill, and he runs away and 
becomes a stroller, Whether he succeeds or fails, the stamp ol 
player is thenceforth stricken upon him, and, unless he be @ rich 
man, he may never turn away from that for which he ts unfitted, 
to that for which he is fitted. A man may study for a surgeon oF 
physician, and afterwards become a tradesman, or a merchant, or 
a clergyman, or an officer in the army. Amongst professions he 
may change from one to another with impunity, and amongst 
trades the same. ‘The military engineer may turn away from the 
business of destroying towns, and, as an architect, take to building 
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them up, but the unfortunate wight who has once essayed lo act, 
aud has failed, finds all resources shut against him. [le is pro- 
scribed, If he goes to a lawyer and applies for the situation of 
clerk, the lawyer replies, ‘ Oh! you are the stage-struck young 
man, and won't do for me.’ ‘The merchant makes the same reply ; 
the chemist, the apothecary, the tradesman, the manufacturer, all 
are alike. ‘There is a great hardship in this to the individual, and 
the public at large is a still greater sufferer. [t cannot be doubted 
that amongst the educated classes of the community, the greatest 
chance exists of finding individuals suited for firsi-rate actors. 
Amongst bankers’ clerks, and the sons of thriving tradesmen, 
amongst lawyers and doctors, ay, and amongst churchmen, 
embryo actors may exist, just as probably as a Clive was found 
amongst the clerks of the India company ; and it is desirable that 
they should have the opportunity of trying their skill—al the spirit 
move them—without being subject to a cruel punishment in case 
of failure, because their ambition had soared too high. It is like 
the ordeal of old, when a large reward was the price of success, 
and the pain of the burning ploughshares was followed by a lin- 
cering death of torture in case of failure. [It would be well to get 
nd of the penalty. The failure, in attempting a walk of genius 
beyond a man’s powers, is in itself a heavy punishment, and it 
ought to be considered sufficient. He has attempted no crime, 
and had he been successful, the public would have been greater 
vainers than himself. When this ban shall be removed, the effect 
will be most advantageous 3 for a number of ineflicient actors will 
be removed from the sphere for which they are unfitted, the 
pressure of population will cease to press against the theatrical 
tund, and a larger supply of first-rate talent will be brought for- 
ward, Theatrical talent is more widely dillused than our present 
ignorance will allow us to believe. ‘The spirit of acting Is ambition 
and the love of excitement combined, Circumstances would con- 
vert an excitable actor into a soldier, or sailor, or traveller, or 
chieftain, perchance to display as much skill and bravery, and 
energy, as those who were more legitimately trained. Walter 
Scott understood human nature, when he created Jack Bunce the 
pirate, out of the strolling player, who delighted in the alias of 
Frederic Altamont. The same spirit was stirring in both cases. 
The favourite amusement of the officers on board war ships while 
at sea is acting plays, just as is the case with aspiring schoolboys. 
He who could enact—not mimic—the hero best, would of a surety 
find his enthusiasm stirred the strongest, while boarding an armed 
foe. The battle words of the play would instinctively become the 
battle words of the real fight, the slogan of ferocity, just as surely 
as John Kemble, in the feeling of acting reality, struck the pewter 
drinking vessel from the hands of his colleague behind the scenes, 
deeming that he dishonoured the Roman fame. ‘The great Goethe 
Was an enthusiastic lover of the drama, Bulwer makes Paul 
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Clifford, while a youth, emulous of enacting the part of Turpin, 
and partially putting it in practice in after life. Have not the 
forty thieves of the Arabian Nights been imitated in real actings, 
by thieving boys in London streets ? It is more likely that those 
boys gleaned their ideas from the enactment at the theatre, than 
from the book, and there is little doubt that the presentation of 
Tom and Jerry, was the forerunner and teacher of many similar 
real scenes. When the time shall come that such things shall be 
avoided, and better things presented in their room, a corresponding 
improvement will be remarked in the public. Base actors have 
represented base things ; the viler human passions have been set 
forth as merely laughable and ridiculous, but when the ban shall 
be removed, higher natures will set themselves up as teachers of 
the people, whether as amateurs or as paid professors, and higher 
qualities will be taught. There is genius enough to be found ; if 
ye doubt it, look on the faces which pass along the streets, and 
after printing them on the retina of your vision, lament with me, 
that 
‘Knowledge, to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll.’ 


Lament with me, that ‘chill penury,’ or more chilling training, 
has kept their nobler faculties from being more fully developed. 
But the time is coming, there is yet a glorious beyond in view; 
human wisdom will prevail over human ignorance; and the pro- 
gress of refinement and accompanying noble sentiments, will be 
in a compound ratio. 


‘Its coming yet for a’ that, 
When man to man the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.’ 
Junius Reprivivus. 
To be continued. 
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In sunny beauty’s self-diffused light, 
That beam'd to shame the cheat of Athelwold, 
She moves before me—Lo! the spiritual might 
Of vision is upon me: I behold 
The bleeding ‘ Martyr’ spur his horse to speed, 
And the queen smiling at the mother’s deed ! 


I've trod the very stair Elfrida trod, 

And seen the summer-clouds roof fleetingly 
The towers of her inheritance! Ay, strode 

Above the walls where monarchs feasted high, 
Sweet women sinn’d, and dungeon’d victims groan’d, 
And vassals reveli’d whilst their masters moan’d! 














Mary. 


















































Nettles and thorns and ivy overspread 
The high places of the tyrants of old days ; 
And o’er their weed-choked hearths is idly read 
The little name of each dull thing that strays 
From his poor pigmy hovel, to crush‘d tuwers, 
Where the past’s shadow clasps and overpowers 
The substance of the present. Some few flowers 
Amid these silent ruins breathe and smile; 
And birds and insects frame their brooding bowers 
In the cleft walls—as if to reconcile 
The eternal enmity of birth and death, 
Ashes with blood, and airless dust with breath. 
The fulness and the vacancy of being, 
Reality and vision, truth and fable 
Alternately with blindness and with seeing 
Endue my pausing spirit; and, unstable, 
Yield mingled visitings of faith and doubt : 
Pale adumbrations of this wreck without 
Come to the chaos within—I darkly dream, 
Lull’d by the unseen flow of my mind’s cavern’d stream. 
*\V * 


LL A CR ite 


MARY. 
Tou art not beautiful, if freshest youth 
Or fairest form doth make the asker’s creed ; 
, But thou art beautiful, if love, and truth, 

And wisdom, who wait on thee still to feed 

Thine eye, thy smile, thy voice,—be all we need. 
They know thee not. who love thee not, they wear 

A blinding veil, that makes them idly heed 
Thy gentleness to win, meekness to bear, 

Thy strength to live or die, for what thy soul holds dear. 
I watch thee when in mood quiet and holy 

Thou sittest rapt—I dream there is no taint 
On this most lovely world, of pain or folly— 

I gaze on thee as on a pictured saint 

In some cathedral niche, where thro’ the faint 
And hallow’d shade, from glass of many dies, 

All things how bright soe’er are made acquaint 
With gloom—o’er all the spell of twilight lies— 
Yet fadeth not the light in those upraised eyes. 

I gaze again, when in less tranquil mood 

The spirit thro’ thy thrilling frame doth move, 
Thy mind all eager for its work of good, 

Thy heart all busy at its work of love, 

; The quivering lip, the trembling hand that prove 
rhy tenderness is truth—I gaze and see 

The longing soul pant for its home above, 

Strive with the frame that will not set it free 
To seek a world where all are angels like to thee. 
No Su. 2R 
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A spland’s Sermons. 


Oh tarry yet, sweet soul! this world is dark, 
And needs the light and comfort of those eyes; 

Thou art a dove and must not leave our ark, ~ 
Thou ever with the olive branch thy prize ; 
Thou hast a mission, ere thy spirit flies, 

To teach all others to resemble thee, 
That o’er, away unto thy native skies,— 

Away immortal soul, thy bonds are free, 

Away, and find thy heaven—Love and Eternity ! 





ASPLAND'S SERMONS.* 


Tne author of these Sermons seems to be an admirer of the 
style of Tillotson and Blair, and in our opinion has « bettered the 
instruction’ which is to be derived from that school of composition. 
Like theirs, his discourses are characterised by sound sense, 
always perspicuously, and often elegantly expressed; there is 
scarcely ever any thing in them which can offend, usually much 
which must please; and if passages are rare, which, by their 
eloquence or originality, stand out in relicf, there is a gencral 
harmony, proportion, and polish, which enhances the eflect of 
each discourse as a whole, and tends to produce on the mind the 
kind and degree of impression which we may infer that the 
preacher contemplated. We seldom meet with compositions 
which have more the appearance of being precisely what the 
author intended they should be. So equable are they, that a spe- 
cimen might be taken almost at random, without partiality or 
unfairness, to exhibit their characteristic qualities. We select 
the following on account of its subject: 

‘In the midst of commotions we tremble and complain. A thunder- 
storm alarms us, for we fear that the lightning may fall upon our own 
roof; but presently all is serene in the heavens, and we philosophize 
upon the salutary tendency of storms and tempests. Under a civil 
tyranny, a rebellion breaks out, and the timid and selfish predict 
universal ruin—without them, and in spite of them, liberty is estas 
blished, and their children and their children’s children go up to the 
temple to praise God for putting the love of liberty into the hearts 
of some of those that went before them. In the reformation of the 
Church, the philosophers of the day see nothing but the loosening 0! 
the bonds of religion, and an inundation of moral and spiritual evil: 
thus Erasmus, who was foremost to expose the corruptions of te 
Church of Rome, alarmed at the effect of his own works, predicted 
unheard of miseries from the defection of the people from the priest 
hood; but the Reformation, falling in with public opinion, went on; 
error after error, superstition after superstition, imposture after 
imposture fell, and there is not now an enlightened Roman Catholic 
in Europe, who does not look back with pious gratitude to the Refor- 


° Sermons on various Subjects, chiefly practical, ‘By R. Aspland. London, Hua- 
ter, 1833, 
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mation, as the means equally of purifying his own church, and of 
restoring religious liberty to the world. The Reformation was indeed 
the occasion of much religious persecution, a state in which there 
always prevail great crimes and great miseries ; but this is only one 
side of the picture: by the sharp discipline of pexsecution have been 
farmed some of those noble minds on whose constancy and moral 
heroism history delights to dwell, and to whom the Divine promise 
assigns the brightest crown of heavenly glory. Nor is this all; the 
school of persecution can alone, perhaps, teach communities the great 
lesson of the sacred rights of conscience. In the beginning, men 
seriously think that they ought to do many things contrary to peace 
and freedom, and that they render God service by making one another 
wretched. Tired at length of the interminable warfare, they allow 
each other time for reflection ; by degrees, they see and feel and 
deplore, the evils of strife and violence on account of opinions ; in the 
calm, philosophy puts forth her strong arguments, and the still small 
voice of revealed religion is heard urging her powerful persuasions, 
until in the end, the sinfulness of persecutions is generally admitted, 
and the right of all men to freedom of conscience 1s placed amongst tle 
axioms and elementary truths that no man in his senses dares to dis- 
pute. When, again, the chain was broken that bound the souls of 
mankind to the papal throne, it was rightly enough foreseen that the 
Christian world would break into innumerable sects, and prodigious 
calamities were predicted as the fatal consequence : we can now smile 
at the gloomy prophecy: none of the evils arising from sects are at all 
comparable to those springing of necessity from the insolence and 
imposture of one dominant church, whilst many blessings have flowed 
from the exercise of private judgment: the various Christian parties 
have served as balances or checks in the social machine ; the spirit of 
emulation has excited them on all sides to greater eflorts for the 
attainment of intellectual and moral eminence ; controversy has pro- 
moted tree inquiry, which has led to the acknowledgment of certain 
general truths; in these, the wisest and best men of all parties, 
aiter a time, are disposed to take up their rest; and in this manner 
sects, like some dreaded serpents which carry with them an antidote 
to their venom, cure their own evils, and terminate, by a natural and 
easy death, in that rational and charitable faith, the last attainment of 
human reason, but the first lesson of the Gospel, in which all men of 
all nations may agree, a moral and devotional, rather than a doctrinal 
creed, and a creed which allows, respects, and cherishes, those diver- 
sities Of persuasion which the Creator has made inseparable from the 
human mind, and which are thrown into the social system in order to 
quicken the intellectual powers, and to save society from supineness 
and sloth, the worst state into which man can fall, and the worst, 
because a nearly hopeless state. p. 32—365. 

The euthanasia of sectarianism here described, is, indeed 

. , ’ 

devoutly to be wished. We should rejoice to see stronger symp- 
toms of its speedy approach, It is to be feared, that in Dissenting, 
4s well as in Established Churches, there are too many obstacles 
created by petty interests and passions to the simple pursuit of 
trath and the honest expression of opiuion. ‘The more imperative 
2R2 
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is the obligation on all true Christians of promoting, not only in 
legislative enactment, but in social intercourse, that mutual tole. 
ration, without which there can neither be liberality nor liberty, 
There are many observations in the volume before us, which tend 
directly to this point; and many others which do so incidentally, 
On that and many other accounts we regard it as a valuable con- 
tribution to the cause of rational piety and useful practice. 


se ememmereiren ee _ NS NEO a nen 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF GNOSTICISM, DURING 
THE FIRST CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


. Una su verstitio ( uamvis non concolor error,’ 
»4 
PrubeEntTivs. 


One of the earliest expedients adopted by the human mind to 
extend and perpetuate its knowledge, is classification. But the 
distinctions thns introduced, however necessary to assist and direct 
the first stages of its intellectual progress, have no exact coun- 
terpart in the reality of things, and require to be softened down, 
and sometimes almost disappear, when the mind is brought by 
more enlarged observation to a juster conception of the infinite 
variety of truth. Nature executes nothing per saltum: through- 
out the universe every change is graduated, every transition im- 
perceptible. “This remark is equally true of the history of man, 
and of the classification of human characters, parties, aud opinions. 
Here, as in the kingdom of nature, the lines of demarcation be- 
tween the several species are often traced with too much abruptness 
and precision; and the facility with which the mind yields itselt 
to an established distribution, and embraces the moral associations 
attached to it, offers a perpetual hinderance to the impartial admt- 
nistration of historical justice. . : 
The proof of this statement we rest on the general history of 
sects, philosophical and religious: a more particular and a very 
curious illustration of it may be found in the rise and influence of 
those singular speculations, which, under the general title of 
Gnosticism, introduced a new variety into the multifarious aspects 
of human opinion during the first ages of our era, and marked 
by imperceptible gradations every shade of belief and speculation, 
that claimed any kindred with Christianity, from Judaism on the 
one hand to the very verge of Polytheism on the other.’ Our 
* The works that we have followed as our authorities in the following sketch of the 
Gnostic schools, in addition to what may be found in Lardner (History of Heretes, 
and Prtestley | History of Early Opinions, &e..) are Histotre Critique du peers 
2 tomes avec planches, par M, Jacques Matter, and A//gemeine Geschichte der ( er 
Rehigion und Kirche von Dr. August Neander, \sten band. 2te Abtheiung, Pp bale 
540. This last writer has devoted a particular work to the subject of Gnosticis™, 
which we have not seen, Genetische Entwiklung, &c.; but as his general hist 
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ractice of studying Christianity almost entirely through the 
medium of the canonical Scriptures, which authenticate its origin, 
leads us to regard it Loo much as an insulated fact in the vast 
complexity of human affairs, uninfluenced in its form and develope- 
ment by the actual condition of the world at the time of its appear- 
ance, standing apart in its own solitary divinity, and separated by 
a broad and impassable barrier from all intercourse and sympathy 
with them that were withouf. But history exhibits a different 
icture. The pure religion of Jesus came into the world in the 
midst of influences, which, without affecting its divine essence, 
modified its outward character, and were the source of the errors 
which blended themselves with it. Among these influences none 
were more powerful than that spit of daring and mystic specula- 
tion, which assumed in its more definite shape, when blended with 
any of the doctrines or facts of Christianity, the peculiar designation 
of Gnosticism. 

This designation, in its fundamental idea, implies the posses- 
sion of a superior science, communicated only to a few, and dis- 
tinguishing them from the multitude. ‘Though the term is limited 
nits actual use to speculations more or less connected with 
Christianity, yet the spirit which it represents is of far higher 
antiquity, must be traced back to the mysteries and sages of the 
ast, and is in its nature diametrically opposed to the popular and 
unpretending character of the gospel. Even among the republican 
Greeks, the distinction between the eroteric and esoferic doctrines 
of philo-ophy existed, but chiefly in those schools that were most 
remarkable for an Oriental tendency of ideas. The revival of this 
love of mystery, with the assumption of a divine knowledge, de- 
rived from intuition, or communicated through a secret tradition, 
Which was perceptible at the time of the origin of Christianity, 
arose from the intermingling of the ardent and contemplative spirit 
of the East with the more practical mind of the West, which was 
one of the effects of Alexander’s conquests in Asia, and was per- 
petuated by the foundation of an universal entrepdt for commerce, 
language, philosophy, and religion, in Alexandria, Th ‘ancient 
philosophy of the Greeks experienced this influence almost as 
strongly as Christianity ; and the new Platonic schools only exhibit 
another phasis of the general spirit of Gnosticism. 

It would be an abuse of terms to describe Gnosticism as a kind 
of philosophy, since it assumed rather than reasoned, created 
systems, instead of searching after truth, and set facts at defiance 
with an audacity unparalleled in the history of speculation, — Its 
strength lay in the earnestness with which it addressed itself to the 
Ceepest yearnings and most intense questionings of our moral 
Nature: its field was the imagination ; and here by the boldest 
imagery and most arbitrary combinations it endeavoured to solve 
those deep problems of natural theology, relative to the origin and 
Purpose of evil, and the connection of matter with mind, to which 
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even the reason of the nineteenth century has as yet confessed 
itself inadequate. We should best designate the mental character 
of the Gnostics by a word, which the French and the Germans 
have not scrupled to borrow from the Greek, Theosophists, men 
whose contemplations were fixed immediately on God, the eternal 
source and principle of all things, instead of looking for wisdom 
nearer home by studying the order and harmony of his visible 
works. This @ priort and fundamental knowledge of God was 
the ynosts which raised them so far above ordinary men, and from 
which they drew with so much certainty and confidence their 
magnificent theories of the order of Providence and the plan of 
the universe. It was distinct from faith, which they despised as 
unequal to the wants and capacities of a spiritual mind; nor was 
it reason, which, as an instrument of divine truth, their theories 
are a sufficient proof they never employed; but it was actual 
knowledge, which they pretended to derive either, 1. from some 
primitive revelation, to which they had access; or, 2. from im- 
mediate intuition; or 3. from a more exact knowledge than was 
granted to the world, of the pure doctrines of Jesus Christ. 

As Christianity arcse out of Judaism, the question naturally 
occurs, whether the latter religion was at all impregnated with 
this Oriental spirit. That this was the fact, is not only probable 
from the influence to which it must have been exposed during its 
temporary exile on the banks of the Euphrates, but is certain, 
from the existence of the Cabbala, which we can first detect in 
the interval between the Babylonish captivity and the birth of 
Christ. ‘The Cabbala was a body of esoteric doctrines relative to 
the spiritual world, which, as the name implies, had been derived 
from tradition, and which bore a close resemblance to the system 
of Zoroaster. The distinguishing feature of both systems is the 
doctrine of successive emanations from one primeval source ol 
light, and the acknowledement of a vast number of spiritual agents 
eood and evil, in the administration of the affairs of the universe. 
Zoroaster, it is well known, taught the existence of two hostile 
powers, the causes respectively of good and evil, Ormuz4 and 
Ahriman ; and the traces of this belief, the recognition of a king- 
dom of darkness warring with that of Jehovah, which was an idea 
altogether at variance with the simple and absolute monotheism 
of the Mosaic institutions, first became perceptible after the return 
of the Jews from the land where their elders had had perpetual 
intercourse with the sages of Chaldea and Persia. Then first we 
discover, as a result of the diverse action of foreign influences 0: 
the same community, the hitherto unknown phenomenon of secla- 
rian division among the Jewish people: the Pharisees eagerly 
embracing the splendid spiritualism of the East, the Essenes ani 
Therapheute exhibiting its mystic and ascetic tendencies; a0 
the Sadducees, who rejected all tradition, and prided themselves 
on an adherence to the simple law of their fathers, presenting © 
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Judaic antagonism to these innovations. The elements of Gnos- 
ticism were therefore in existence, and actually fermenting in the 
heart of Judaism, before the preaching of the Gospel ; and we may 
consider the cabbalistic doctrines as the transition state between 
jure Zoroastrism and the final developement of the proper gnosis. 

Contemporaneous with these changes in Judea itself, a Gnostic 
element was forming, under circumstances somewhat different, 
in another quarter, to which we have already alluded, in the city 
of Alexandria. Hither, it is well known, a number of Jews had 
migrated in the reign of the first of the Ptolemies; and amongst 
them were those who shared in the general enthusiasm fostered 
by those princes for letters and philosophy. The adoption of 
Greek as the common dialect of the multifarious inhabitants of the 
city, promoted the readier intermingling of their religious and 
hilosophical ideas. In this centre of the eastern and western 
worlds, the doctrines of all sects and countries were thrown into 
combination, and from their mutual action arose new forms of 
speculation. The mystic science of the native priesthoods, though 
declined from its ancient reputation, must still have had its influ- 
ence in the general excitement of human ideas; and it was here 
brought a second time into collision with the institutions of the 
great Hebrew legislator and prophet, who was said himself to 
have been learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; and to 
these elements and to the traditional knowledge of the system of 
Zoroaster, which the Jews brought with them from Palestine, were 
added the doctrines of the several Grecian schools, and espe- 
cially that of Plato, which found in Alexandria a congenial soil.* 
Under these influences flourished Philo, who allegorized the Mosaic 
code, and found in it all the doctrines of Platonism. We can 
trace in his writings the germ of Gnosticism. By his doctrine of 
a logos, or world of ideas, dwelling in God, and the medium of the 
divine agency on the world of matter, which he borrowed from 
Plato, he prepared the way for some of the most favourite specu- 
lations of the Gnostic schools. He ascribed all true knowledge 
of God to intuition ; and conceived that from this source Moses 
and the prophets derived a kind of gnosis. 

From perceiving the tendency of men’s ideas previous to the 
appearance of Christ, we are the less surprised at the form that 
Was given to his doctrine by various sects, when it came to be dis- 
seminated in the world. It combined with elements already 
existing, and formed compounds in which the pure and practical 
wisdom of Jesus was disguised in mixtures of heathen origin. It 
ls stated by ecclesiastical writers, that only two kinds of heresies 
were known in the two first centuries; that of those who denied 
the possibility of any connexion between the visible and invisible 
Worlds, and considered Jesus Christ a man in appearance only, 


* Gratissimum hospitium urbem Alexandriam habuit Platonica philosophia. 
tyne, de Genio Seculi Ptolema#orum, p. 144. 
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the Docete ; and that of those who considered heaven and earth 
as equally under the superintendence of one divine principle, and re- 
garded our Saviour as, in nature, a mere man— the Ebionites: these 
were viewed as the extreme points of heretical opinion ; one denying 
the divinity, the other the humanity of Christ; and between them, 
recognising the union of the two natures, the precise centre of 
orthodoxy was supposed to lie. It will be seen, however, that 
the Gnostic principle, in its various forms, connected by imper- 
ceptible gradations even these extreme points of divergency ; that 
there was an Ebionitish form of Gnosticism as well as one which 
harmonized with the system of the Docete; and that the doctrine 
of Cerinthus, in particular, who was contemporary with St. John, 
marks the transition from the Judaizing sects of Christians to 
proper Gnosticism. 

When the course of speculation is so purely imaginative and 
arbitrary, so little governed by any principle of reason, as in the 
case of the Gnostics, it becomes almost impossible to classify the 
several schools and doctrines with any approach to exactness, 
As these speculations, however, had their source in philosphical 
doctrines, which existed previous to Christianity, we may, for 
the sake of distinctness, distribute them into two prominent 
classes, according to the regions in which the doctrines, from which 
they appear to have sprung, chiefly prevailed, and trace them either 
to an Alexandrine or a Syrian gnosis. Of these two schools of 
Gnosticism, it is observed by Neander, (i. p. 424,) that Platonism, 
with its peculiar views of the nature of matter, is the basis of the 
former; and Parsism, with its doctrine of the two principles of 
light and darkness, of the latter. In the former of these schools, 
Satan is the being opposed to the supreme and benevolent God, 
and matter is his domain, while the demiurgus, or immediate 
maker of the world, so far from being opposed to the supreme 
God, is his agent and organ. In accordance with these principles, 
no contrariety was supposed to exist between the old dispensation 
and the new; between the material and the spiritual world: the 
former were regarded as states of progress and transition to the 
higher order of things announced or existing in the latter; the 
visible husk or shell of a gnosis, that was revealed to the spiritual 
mind. There were thus two different worlds, and two different 
dispensations corresponding to them; at the head of each dispen- 
sation, as at the head of each world, there was a different God, 8 
higher and a lower; and this distinction was extended even (0 
Christ, the earthly Christ and the heavenly Christ being united at 
the baptism. Though the notion entertained of matter by this 
school was such as might lead to ascetic practices; yet their 
acknowledgment of a harmony between the visible and invisible 
world deterred them from the extravagances of those who con- 
sidered matter as altogether within the jurisdiction of a malignant 
being. Inthe Syrian gnosis, on the other hand, into which the 
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dualism of Zoroaster entered as an element, the demiurgus repre- 
sented Ahriman, and was a being essentially hostile to the good 
and supreme deity. From him the old dispensation proceeding 
was in its spirit and its precepts directly opposed to the new: the 
present world was a mass of evil; matter was to be insulted and 
destroyed in every possible way ; and between earth and heaven 
there Was no union and sympathy whatever. These views operating 
upon minds of different temperaments, led to diflerent practical 
results: with the pure they led to the extreme of asceticism; with 
the impure to unbounded licentiousness ; and, in both cases, from 
the same principle, a contempt for matter. l’rom the Opposite 
tendencies of these two schools, the Alexandrine and the Syrian, 
they might be further designated as the Judaizing and the anti- 
Judaic. 

It is unfavourable to our forming a just appreciation of the 
character of the Gnostics, that we know their sentiments only from 
a few fragments which have been preserved of their writings, and 
from the representations given of them by their avowed enemies. 
Their leaders appear for the most part to have been men of good 
moral character, and actuated by pure intentions, but led away by 
an unbounded love of speculation, and by the vain hope of finding 
in Christianity the solution of difficulties which it does not under- 
take to explain. Their great and fundamental error had its source 
in the fruitless attempt to associate with Christianity the specula- 
tions of what was then called philosophy. Smitten with the moral 
beauty of the gospel, and charmed with the new light which it 
seemed to throw on the dark and hitherto inexplicable enigma of 
existence, they did not perceive the simple, practical end for which 
ts revelations were exclusively calculated, and fancied they saw 
in ita key to the whole train of mysteries, on which they had been 
accustomed to exercise their thoughts. Blending its facts and its 
doctrines, in the most arbitrary manner, with the conceptions 
which they had derived from heathen sources, and which, when- 
ever they felt the want of any supplementary idea to complete 
their theories, they continued to borrow with the most indiscrimi- 
bate appropriation from the endless systems and fragments of 
systems still in existence around them; they attempted, out of 
these heterogeneous elements, to make a consistent whole of their 
religion and their philosophy, and thus furnish a complete solution 
of the moral problem of the universe. ‘They did not understand, 
what perhaps is not yet generally understood, the distinction be- 
tween religion and philosophy, the moral cultivation of the heart 
and the effort of the intellect to grasp universal truth; and from 
confounding their provinces they produced, what Lord Bacon 
represents as an inevitable result, an heretical religion and a fabu- 
lous philosophy. ty 

Pheir besetting sin was the pride of intellect, the ambition of 
transcending the barriers prescribed to the human faculties, and of 
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raising themselves to a state of intellectual and spiritual superiority 
above the vulgar. ‘This pre-eminence they founded on their pos 
session of the gnosis, which they derived by immediate intuition 
from God, and which they regarded as a sort of key to the secret 
treasures of the divine mysteries. Guided by this interior sense, 
they decided most daringly between the true and the false in the 
recorded teachings of Christ and his apostles: retained or rejected 
at pleasure any of the books of the sacred canon, and sometimes 
substituted others in their place. ‘They were the philosophizing 
Christians of that early age, looking for confirmation of their own 
theories in the language of Scripture, and, when Scripture was re- 
fractory, binding it to the requirements of their own gnosis. ‘They 
were men who admitted the facts of the life and teaching of Jesus, 
and who have been properly quoted by Lardner as unexception- 
able witnesses for their truth ; but who had not yet learned to pay 
implicit deference to the canonical transmission of those facts, 
and were quite disposed to place their own private tradition upon 
a footing of equal authority with the written word. They made 
the distinction, which has been adopted in later times, but which 
there is considerable difficulty in applying, between what Christ 
said under the immediate influence of inspiration, and what he 
said from accommodation to the prejudices of his hearers. But 
by far the most objectionable part of their system was the further 
distinction which they attempted to introduce into Christianity, of 
a doctrine for the vulgar and a doctrine for the enlightened; a 
distinction which, if it had once obtained footing, would have 
struck at the root of Christian freedom and equality, and by 
establishing Christian mysteries and initiations, and a caste of 
illuminati, would have brought back the worst institutions of 
heathen priestcraft. 

The radical idea, prevading most of these Gnostic systems, Is 
that of a revelation through Christ of the supreme and unknown 
God. They did not rest in this revelation, or limit it to its moral 
applications, but saw in it a light that was to unfold to them the 
moral machinery of the universe. They had attained, as they 
conceived, to the primeval source of truth, and could follow down 
from it, through its successive emanations, the widely-extended 
economy of the spiritual world. Their speculation was carried 
on in the extremest spirit of opposition to the modern and only 
sound philosophy, that of ascending from facts through successive 
inductions to general principles: they, on the contrary, assumed 
the principle and asserted the facts; and the results were unsatis- 
factory and portentous in proportion to the magnitude and difhi- 
culty of the subjects on which their favourite speculations turned. 

It was an idea of the Gnostics, that the emanations from the 
Supreme Being were effected by a voluntary limitation of the ful- 
ness of his own perfections; and the whole series of emanations 
thus produced, they called pleroma, the circle of spiritual beatt- 
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tude, and the future dwelling-place of emancipated souls. The 
origin of evil was variously accounted for: sometimes a succession 
of evil spirits was supposed, emanating from God, in an order cor- 
respondent to thatof the good spirits, as in the amshaspands and 
dews of the system of Zoroaster; sometimes the corruption was 
gradual, as the spirits in the order of emanation approached the 
confines of the world of darkness, and came within reach of its 
influences ; sometimes the envy, jealousy, or ambition, of a sub- 
ordinate spirit was the exciting cause ; sometimes evil was regarded 
as an inherent property of matter, which the Creator could modify 
but not exterminate, 

These successive emanations from the supreme mind appear, 
at first view, to be nothing more than personified abstractions, 
merely allegorical representations of the attributes and operations 
of the Divine intellect ; and their names favour this supposition— 
depth, silence, truth, wisdom, man, grace, life; but they were 
regarded as real beings, and invoked as such. Man, that is the 
primitive type and ceneral idea of man, as formed in the image of 
God and the visible representation of his perfections, was one of 
the most remarkable of these emanations: it figures in the 
Cabbala, and was thence transferred to some of the Gnostic 
systems, 

Creation has ever seemed one of the deepest mysteries to the 
human mind. In reasoning from the visible and finite to the 
livisible and infinite, human conceptions necessarily intervene ; 
and the distinction of sex, with which the great law of production 
is connected in the natural world, suggested a gross theory to the 
first speculations on creation, and formed the basis of the earliest 
fictions of mythology. ‘This essentially heathenish idea was not 
excluded from the Gnostic systems, which sometimes represented 
theemanations as proceeding in syzygtes or couples, with a recog- 
nition of the sexual distinction. ‘The souls of individuals were 
supposed to have their corresponding partners In the angelic world, 
with whom they were to be finally united. In the system of Va- 
lentinus, the consummation of all things was described as a great 
marriage festival; in which Lwrng and Yogia will be joined in the 
bands of an everlasting union, with the pairs of avevuparinos and 
angels under them, in the pleroma; and lastly the demiurgus, 
With his Quryixa, will bring up the train of this celestial company, 
as the friend of the bridegroom, who rejoices greatly at his voice. 
Such was the interpretative given to the words of the Baptist, 
(John tii, 20,) as the representative of the demiurgus. By some 
of the Gnostics, baptism was considered as a mystic union with 
the spiritual partner in the unseen world, and celebrated as a kind 
of bridal feast. In fact, the Gnostics invented a system of Chris- 
tan mythology, peopled heaven and earth with spirirs, and 
Wrought out the plain and simple facts of the yospel history into 
a wild tissue of dreamy speculations. 
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Deeming themselves admitted into immediate intercourse with 
God and the spiritual world, it is not surprising that the more 
enthusiastic among them should have aspired to the exercise of 
supernatural powers, and fallen into the practice of magic, or, as 
it was then called, thaumaturgy. If Simon Mavus, who is men. 
tioned in Acts, was a Gnostic, he must have been one of this 
description: but the more respectable of their leaders were pot 
chargeable with such practices. 

The Egyptian schools of Basilides and Valeutinus were dis- 
tinguished for their bold and fanciful conceptions. ‘They agreed 
in their fundamental ideas, but differed in the developement of 
them: the duvaues of Basilides were the same with the wons of 
Valentinus, emanations from the supreme God. — Basilides taught 
the metempsychosis, and believed the soul to be in a continual 
course of migration to higher stages of being, from plants and even 
stones, in which he thought the principle of life might be im- 
prisoned, to beasts, birds, men, and angels. Valentinus made a 
distinction between the Christianity of the natural (Quis) and that 
of the spiritual (aveynartimos) man; the former was the result of 
miracles, striking on the outward sense and rested on authority ; 
the latter proceeded from an interior conviction of the truth, which 
required no external evidence to produce it. To these Egyptian 
schools, the gems or amulets, wrought over with curious charac- 
ters and signs, and known to antiquaries by the name of abraxus, 
are usually ascribed. Lardner (vol. ix. p. 300—4,) questions the 
fact of such stones having ever been used by any Christian sect. 
The probability is (Matter, i. p. 54) they did not belong to the 
learned of these sects, since we do not find them mentioned, as in 
that case they infallibly would have been, by their opponents : but 
they were worn by the vulgar as charms to protect them against 
the influence of evil spirits, and may be regarded as one among 
the many indications of the imperceptible shades with which the 
corrupted forms of Christianity, especially in the lower classes, 
melted away into heathenism. 

We leave it to ecclesiastical antiquaries to describe and arrange 
the endless diversities of the forms of Gnosticism; but we may 
observe, that of all the Gnostic schools, the most practical in its 
tendency, and the purest apparently in its intentions, was that of 
Marcion. ‘hough his school forms a class almost by itself, yet, 
from the country of its origin, and from the principle of contrariety 
between the Cld and New Testaments, by which it was chiefly 
characterised, it must be referred to the Syrian rather than the 
Alexandrine gnosis. Marcion’s object, mistaken as might be his 
means of obtaining it, was the restoration of pure and primitive 
Christianity from the dregs of tradition. Neander says, he was the 
first of the Protestants who may thus date their origin from the 
high antiquity of the second century. Marcion was originally, !t 
seems probable, a heathen; though his father had become 4 
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believer of some consequence in the church of Sinope, on the 
remote shores of the Euxine. His ardent mind was powerfully 
captivated with the purity, the spirituality, and the universal 
benevolence of the teachings of Jesus. Unfortunately his mind 
had been warped by the ascetic notions then prevalent concerning 
matter; and, as his temperament was incapable of entering into 
any subject with moderation, this bias urged him into many extra- 
vagances. Destitute of any sane principle of historical interpre- 
tation, and looking at every subject with the natural simplicity and 
directness of his ardent mind, he was excessively revolted by what 
he considered the gross anthropomorphitism of the Old Testament ; 
and ascribed it to a Being, opposite in character and hostile in 
purpose to the God of the New. In this spirit, he published a 
work of antitheses, or contradictions between the Old ‘Testament 
and the New, which he prefixed as an introduction to his edition 
of Luke, the only one of the gospels which he retained. From 
this edition he resolutely expunged whatever he thought incon- 
sistent with the character of the God of the new covenant, and 
every passage which recognised the authority of the old. This 
was the chief indication of his Gnostic spirit ; viz. the employment 
of this internal sense to determine what was, and what was not, 
pare Christianity; but his imagination was little exercised in the 
framing of those wild and fanciful theories, which formed so large 
a part of other Gnostic systems. His error—and it was that of the 
whole sect—in great measure, it was the besetting delusion of the 
age, was that of setting out with a theory, the assumption of a 
gnosis; and then, in defiance of all history and criticism, remo- 
delling the Christian doctrines in accordance with his views. Our 
knowledge of his principles destroys our confidence in his criticism. 
It is hardly possible to doubt that the New Testament was muti- 
lated by him. It ought, however, to be stated, that one of the 
most sagacious of modern critics, the late Professor Eichhorn, took 
amore favourable view of Marcion’s gospel, and supposed that 
it merely exhibited one of the primitive forms of the urevangeliam, 
of which the gospel according to the Hebrews formed one 
branch, and that of Marcion the other; and conceived that he 
Was unjustly charged by his adversaries with cutting away what 
had, in fact, been added to the original gospel, (ichhorn’s 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 43—72.) 

The supposed contrariety of the Old Testament to the New, and 
the consequent ascription of it to a different Deity, was the source 
of some of the wildest theories of the Guostics. A false zeal for 
the honour of Christianity was one of the most powerful means of 
ts corruption. ‘The Ophites, for example, so called from the 
serpent which they reverenced, considered Jaldabaoth, the God of 
the old dispensation, as the enemy of man, who forbade him, from 
malice, to eat of the tree of knowledge ; and the serpent, who 
urged man to violate that command, as the organ of divine wis- 
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dom. These anti-judaical principles were carried to their extreme 
by the Cainites, who looked upon all the bad men punished under 
the old dispensation as those who alone deserved to be considered 
spiritual, and the faithful servants of the true God. 

If we may borrow a term from the Greek, the principle of the 
prevailing Gnostic sects was rather syncretism than eclecticism ; 
they saw truth every where; they found affinities in every sy stem ; 
and associated the elements of the most opposite religions in their 
theories. They ran into the opposite extreme of the exclusiveness 
of the Catholic church. While the Catholics saw error in every 
system but their own, the Gnostics, with equal want of reason, 
made no discrimination, and blended truth and error into one 
heterogeneous mass. This was particularly the case wiih the 
Carpocratians, who were equally tolerant in their theology and lax 
in their moral principles. In a Greek inscription, discovered in 


Cyrenaica, and ascribed to this sect, we find the names united of 


Osiris, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Epicurus, and Christ: an union 
which, however strange it may seem to us, was not without its 
parallel in those days. The Emperor Alexander Severus showed 
what Gibbon sarcastically calls (vol. i. p. 450.) ‘a singular but 
injudicious regard for the Christian religion,’ by the erection of a 
domestic chapel, in which he placed the statues of Abraham, of 
Orpheus, of Apollonius, and of Christ. 

The Gnostics generally despised martyrdom, and justified the 
use of concealment and reserve for the privilege of remaining in 
the bosom of the Catholic church. They understood the extent 
of the application of the text, to the pure all things are pure. It 
has been well said, that the moral tendency of opinions cannot be 
judged of from the characters of those who first propagate them. 
The Gnostic leaders were, for the most part, men of pure morals, 
rather ascetic in their lives, of ardent minds and misguided imagt- 
nations; but in the sequel their sects degenerated. From the 
fanatical contempt of matter, and the belief that the gospel con- 
gations of all positive law, they 
fell into the wildest antinomianism, and confounded all moral dis- 
tinctions. Gnosticism, though we have viewed it solely in con- 
nexion with Christianity, showed itself, as we have before observed, 
in heathenism also, and was one of the indications of the spirit ol 
the time. It attempted to appropriate to itself the accumulated 
wisdom of antiquity, and to find in the united reasonings and con- 
ceptions of all sects, Jewish, Christian, and Heathen, the solution 
of those problems to which no one philosopher or sage, and no 
one sect or party, had hitherto been able to devise a satisfactory 
answer, ; 

* How far the language and conceptions of the writers of the New 
lestament have been influenced by the prevalence of these Gnostic 
opinions, is a question on which the most distinguished names will 
be found ranged on opposite sides, Both parties, perhaps, have 
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been too exclusive in their views. Indirectly those theories must 
have had influence on the outward form of the Christian Scrip- 
tures. The canon was formed in the very midst of these influences ; 
and a just appreciation of the spirit and tendency of the Gnostic 
systems cannot fail to be among the most useful aids to an en- 
lightened interpretation, if not of the three first gospels, yet at 
least of that of John, and of the controversial writings of the ab- 
rupt and enigmatical Paul. 





ON THE DEFENCE OF THE HOUSE AND WINDOW TAX, IN THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW.* 


Tue article headed as below, in the § Edinburgh Review,’ just pub- 
lished, is a Whig homily on a Tory text. It is an amplification, 
with an application to existing circumstances, of the memorable 
rebuke which Lord Castlereagh administered to the English peo- 
ple for their ‘ignorant impatience of taxation.’ It is a defence 
of taxation upon consumption and industry as opposed to taxation 
upon property. It denounces the ‘ monstrous principle that, 
because a man has, by superior sagacity, ingenuity, or economy, 
accumulated a fortune, he shall be liable, not only to a greater 
amount, but also to a heavier rafe of taxation than others!’ and 
it vituperates, in most unmeasured terms, those who desire, by 
amending the fiscal system at present pursued, to make the public 
burdens fall on the shoulders that best can bear them. They are 
‘destructives,’ ‘revolutionists,’ ‘ would be tyrants ;’ their pretences 
‘hypocritical,’ their designs ‘selfish ;’ and their plans ‘iniquitous’ 
and ‘insane.’ All these amiable and convincing figures of speech 
are accumulated in one short paragraph, and hurled at the heads 
of those who are simple enough to press upon Lord Althorp, now 
that he is in office, the adoption of what he affirmed would be ‘a 
very good measure,’ when he was in opposition. ‘Then ‘it was the 
ill-arranged state of the taxes that pressed heavily on the country ;’ 
now, the system is ‘ bottomed on sound principles.’ No longer ago 
than March, 1830, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
“no hesitation’ in advocating the reduction of taxes and the impo- 
sition ‘of a property-tax to meet the deficiency ;’ now, the bare 
mention of such a proposition shows a taste for anarchy, confusion, 
and universal ruin. These are the things which disgust people 
with public men and political parties. very honest nature recoils 
at the loathsome hypocrisy, and stands aghast at the impudence 
which connects with it the demand of confidence and the abuse of 
those who will not follow the leaders in their shameless tergiver- 
sation, Look at the dishonesty of the sentence just quoted, the 
description of the * monstrous principle.’ If by a heavier rate of 
taxation be meant one which bears more heavily upon the rich 


* No, 116, Article 7, Complaints and Proposals regarding Taxation, 
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than upon the poorest who are subjected to it, that is what no 
one, that we know of, has ever advocated. ‘Taxation touches the 


means of bodily support of the poor, and the personal comforts of 


those of the middle classes: but whoever imagined such imposts 


on property as should reach even the amusements and luxuries of 


the wealthy ? A higher per centage does not make a heavier burden. 
The annuitant of two hundred a year would pay far more in a 
twentieth of his income, than would be paid in a tenth by the Lord 
of Chatsworth. The latter need never know of the reduction by 
any effect upon his personal enjoyments ; the former would feel it 
in many a privation. And what jugglery there is in the reviewer's 
association of ‘ a fortune’ with ‘sagacity, Ingenuity, and economy.’ 
One would suppose from reading it, that we lived in a country where 
wealth was meted out proportionally to the worthiest ; society con- 
stituted according to the principles inculcated in our litle story 
books and nursery tales; and the whole island one beautiful pic- 
ture of * Virtue Rewarded.’ Of the great fortunes which are made, 
how many are made thus fairly? And of those which are, why 
should not the possessors pay for the security of that which society 
has enabled them to gain by the toil of others? A property tax 
is only an insurance on their share of the cargo with which the 
vessel of the state is freighted. But the reviewer knows well 
enough, though, for a sophistical and insidious purpose, the fact 
be misrepresented, that the acquisition of wealth is much less 
common than its inheritance. [lt would not indeed have appeared 
quite so‘ monstrous’ to say that they, ‘ who toil not neitherdo they 


spin,’ who are born to live idly and luxuriously on the fruit of 


others’ labours, and whom any conceivable amount of needful tax- 
ation will leave the quiet possessors of unearned advantages in 
abundance, should bear the chief burden of the institutions from 
which they derive the chief benefits. This would have seemed 
not so very unreasonable. The class is therefore kept out of 
sight entirely. Better forget the aristocracy when there is talk of 
taxes. They will come into remembrance again when places are 
to be filled and reforms to be resisted. But there is a corollary (0 
the reviewer's statement.‘ A policy of this sort would, by para- 
lyzing industry and invention, and driving capital and talent 
abroad, speedily bring about the total ruin of any country Isane 
enough to adopt it... Would it? We rather apprehend that the 
men of capital and of talent, the inventive and the industrious, 
would think twice before they expatriated themselves on such a 
score. If we can keep them now, little need we fear the loss of 
them when almost every manufacture, lightened by the remo\ al ol 
some drag-weight or other, would spring forwards with unprece- 
dented activity. Were the price of food to fall, as it then must, 
to the continental level, and every article and implement of pro- 
ductive industry to bear only its own cost, what a spirit of life and 
energy would be diffused through the entire population of the country: 
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Those only would think of leaving it, who could best be spared, 
and we could well endure their absenteeism. The taxes would be 
aid but once, and with the smallest expense in collecting ; new 
markets would open ; the competition which is becoming formi- 
dable, would be distanced ; and the thriving architect of a fortune, 
would be tenfold remunerated beforehand, for the premium which 
he would have to pay for the security of his property, when he 
should resign himself to its enjoyment. . Instead of industry being 
paralyzed, fresh life-blood would be infused into its veins, and 
strength into its sinews. Only imagine the removal of a burden 
of thirteen millions per annum from the labouring classes of this 
country. It would bea beautiful * paralysis.” And the removal 
of almost double that pressure from the middle classes; they would 
be paralyzed too. ‘There would certainly be little disposition in 
either to move off. Nor would more than a fraction of the burden 
taken from them fall upon the wealthy. There would be the 
saving of an enormous expense in collection; and having the 
powers of legislation chiefly in their own hands, retrenchments in 
public expenditure would no doubt be found practicable, which 
now are pronounced to be totally impossible, Altogether, we 
should not be quite so totally ruined as the reviewer prophesies. 
If the present system of taxation is to continue, there are 
many taxes of which we should rather be rid than the assessed 
taxes; many which are worse in principle and more imjurious in 
their results. We agree with the reviewer that their pressure 
falls chiefly upon the middle and not on the lower classes. It is 
not the mechanic, but the tradesman and shopkeeper, that is 
chiefly affected by them. They injure, not so much the producers 
as the exchangers and distributors of commodities. ‘They might 
be worse: it does not follow that they are not sufficiently bad. 
ie of the nature of a re- 


Their continuance partakes something 
for that apathy towards 


tributory visitation on the middle classes 
the political rights and peculiar interests of the labouring classes, 
which they have to a considerable extent manifested. Had they 
stood by those classes in demanding a more extended suffrage, 
they would now have had a better prospect of relief, Had they 
even exerted themselves as much for the addition to the Reform 
Bill, of free, that is, secret voting, and responsible, that ts, short 
parliaments, as they have done for the removal of this inpost, 
there would have been a tolerable certainty of its removal as soon 
as those changes came into operation. They have (a large pro- 
portion of them) acted under the influence of that blighting curse 
of our country,—the selfishness of class morality, and verily they 
have their reward. It might have come, indeed, with a better 
grace from other hands. It might have been left for other than 
ministerial tongues and pens to revile them as fools or madmen, 
rogues and revolutionists. It might have been left for other 
journals than the ‘Edinburgh’ to smile at their complaints as 
No. 80, 9S 
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‘quite inconsiderable.’ And those who needed and had their help, 
pledged even to the extreme of refusing payment of taxes should the 
‘Tories be restored, might have spared the taunt and threat which 
are somewhat indiscreetly put forth in the article under consider- 
ation. How like the repetition of an old Standard or John Bull 
cheer to Wellington and his musketeers, does it read.‘ Let Go- 
vernment be firm and decided; let all attempts at resistance, 
provided any such be made, be immediately repressed by prompt 
and exemplary punishment, and they will very soon cease to be 
heard of” (P. 438.) How it smacks of the spirit of the Great 
Captain. In what a summary way are the refractory to be dis- 
posed of. The modus is not revealed. Is submitting to 
seizure for taxes to be made treasonable ? Is the empty pocket 
to become legal evidence of felony, without benefit of clergy ? 
Must there be an English Coercion Bull for the pacification of 
the Strand and Regent Street 2 The reviewer and the reviewer's 
masters may depend upon it, that when once any consider- 
able body of the people are so far provoked as to leave 
the tax-gatherer to his remedy, it will not be so easy a task as 
they imagine to settle the account. Big words will not do. 
‘Vigour beyond the law’ is a kind of action that induces re- 
action. Tax in kind is less manageable than tithe in kind. The 
people have learned from events that they possess a peaceful 
power which may ‘ make Government give up a tax,’ and give up 
something else along with it. No bluster, then. ‘Some mollili- 
cation for your giant,’ sweet peers and potentates, great lords of 
Downing Street and St Stephen’s. Like Bottom the weaver, let 
him roar gently. | 

The beauties of the assessed taxes, according to the reviewer, 
are four: ‘They give no encouragement to smuggling; they do 
not change the natural distribution of capital and industry ; their 
assessment requires no officious interference with the affairs of 
individuals ; and they are not easily evaded ? 7 

Now if these be the criteria of the reviewer, let them be fairly 
applied to that whole system of taxation on articles of consump- 
tion and the necessaries of life, of which the assessed taxes are an 
integral portion. For it must never be forgotten that with them 
the whole system stands or falls. It was on this view of the 
question that the House of Commons did decide, and that the 
people should decide. The alternative was of ministerial selec- 
tion, and we do not object to it. The choice is between the present 
system, as a whole, and a property tax. That entire system a 
not be more distinctly or completely condemned than by the app oa 
tion of the proposed test. Under the existing imposts, smugg'"5 
does exist, the natural distribution of capital and of industry aa 
verted, there is plenty of officious and vexatious interference, > 
there is also abundance of evasion. It is idle to select this partic ar 
tax, and by commendation of its assumed qualities vindicate & S) aa 
of a directly opposite character. This is the mere trick of t 
rhetorician, 
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If these were his real reasons for advocating the assessed taxes, 
he would a fortiori be the advocate of a property tax. They are 
in fact a property tax, distinguished from it only by peculiarities 
which make them much more open to objection, and less entitled 
on any score to preference. His allegations are only partially 
true. They do to a certain extent divert capital and industry from 
their natural channels. The very word surcharge will in many 
districts call up a host of recollections quite sufficient to settle the 
question of ‘ officious interference ;’ and ample proof is before the 
legislature and the public of their shameful, or rather shameless 
evasion, if not by, yet on behalf of, the aristocracy. It is only 
artial truth, therefore, that can be conceded to this description. 
And the same remark applies to the reviewer's assertion, that they 
are not paid by the tenant, but by the landlord, In a few cases 
that is the fact ; but only ina very few cases. ‘The builder of houses 
will only provide fresh shelter for us, so long as he receives in rent the 
regular profit on his capital. With an increasing population, the 
burden of the tax must, therefore, generally fall on the occupier. 
The competition is that of tenants for houses, rather than that of 
landlords to obtain tenants. And this must especially be the case 
where situation is a primary object. ‘The tradesman and shop- 
keeper cannot choose their ground: they must inhabit certain 
localities: it will not do to spread their wares in a wilderness. 
The houses which they need are at a monopoly price. ‘The re- 
viewer avails himself of the statement made in the House of 
Commons, that numbers of houses were empty in ihe Strand, 
Regent Street, and other principal streets in London, to argue, 
that ‘shops are not deficient, but in excess. And being so, it is 
quite clear that the taxes Imposed on them, though paid in the 
first instance by the tenant, really fall on the landlord, the rent 
received by the latter being reduced proportionally to the amount 
ofthe taxes.” This might be written innocently in the north; but 
any resident in London must know that the argument is as empty 
as it assumes the shops to be. Vacancies in such streets are fre- 
quent, but never permanent. They are not occasioned by the want 
of competition for them amongst tenants, but by the Intensity of 
that competition. They are occasioned by the failures incessantly 
occurring amongst those who, in their eagerness to obtain an ad- 
Vantageous position, submit to burdens so disproportionate, as to 
render their profits inadequate. A shop in such a situation ts a 
ticket in the great commercial lottery. And the number of blanks 
ls long before it diminishes the avidity of buyers It may be said 
that, were the taxes repealed, the compcting tenants would be ready 
fo pay the same amount as rent. They might fora time; but 
they would soon find, as they may find now, that they could not 
afford it. Then the rents would fall, and might fall so low as to 
make the landlord pay the tax. ‘The hope of getting rid of the 


lax, a hope which has been so strongly encouraged, is one element 
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of the present destructive rivalry. This is a very unwholesome 
state of things. Heaven forbid it should be permanent! We 
hope the time is coming for more rational modes of distributing 
the productions of nature and of art, than this expensive and de- 
moralizing plan of individual competition, the evils of which have 
arisen to such an enormous height. The statement as to the num- 
ber of empty houses may have been quite true, as to any given 
day, but when the fact is explained, and the explanation may be 
verified by any resident in the metropolis who will take the trouble 
to observe, it leads to a directly opposite conclusion from that 
deduced by the reviewer. His argument can only hold in what 
must be a comparatively rare case, the overbuilding of shops ina 
locality which yet remains a desirable one. In that case the tax 
no doubt falls, as he says, upon the landlord ; but though he be a 
landlord, it may not be altogether just or agreeable for him to bear 
it. This does not affect the general character of the tax, which 
falls heavy on the private occupant, but often heaviest on the 
tradesman. 

One great objection to these taxes, is the monstrous inequality 
of their pressure. To this a flimsy answer is attempted, accom- 
panied by the venture of a most ill-timed and ill-judged panegyric 
on the aristocracy, whose exemption, somehow or other, from all 
but a mere modicum of the burden, has been very eflectively con- 
trived. It required considerable hardihood to contend that the 
wealthy have been misrepresented in this matter by unprincipled 
demagogues, that the tax really falls upon them ‘in an increasing 
ratio,’ and that they ought to be relieved by a different arrange- 
ment. True it is, that a house with forty windows pays 7s. o}d, 
per window, and one with eight windows only 2s. Ofd. per win- 
dow: that on houses rated from 10d. to 20/. a year, the duty is Ls. 
Gd. per pound, and on those of 402. and upwards, 2s. LOd. : here 
the scale stops. But the difference thus produced, isa trifle com- 
pared with the advantage which aristocracy has over trade in the 
assessment. Had the reviewer, in his absorbing attention to Mr. 
Spring Rice, forgot the facts mentioned in Col. Evans's speech, 
that Northumberland House (Charing Cross) pays but 4)d. per 
foot, while the small grocer’s shop next door to it Is charged at the 
rate of seven shillings per foot? Does he not know that, out of 
London, the highest assessed house in all England, England with 
its thousand palaces and castles, is that of a tavern-keeper - 
Brighton ? The facts elicited and published by the United Pa- 
rochial Committees are perfectly astounding. There are but 
438 houses, in England and Wales, assessed at 4001. and upwards, 
and of these 419 are in the metropolis. A tradesman in Regent 
Street pays precisely as much house-tax (56/. 13s. 4d.) as the 
Duke of Devonshire pays for Chatsworth ; one third more than the 
Vrimate of the Church for Canterbury Palace, the Duke of Buck- 
lngham for Stowe Palace, the Marquis of Westminster for Katon 
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Hall, and the Duke of Mariborough for Blenheim ; twice as much 
as the Marquis Cholmondeley for Cholmondeley Castle, Earl 
Hardwicke for Wimpole Hall, Mr. Coke for Holkham Hall, the 
Duke of Rutland for Belvoir Castle, and the Duke of North- 
umberland for Alnwick Castle; more than three times as much as 
Earl Grey for Howick House, and four times as much as the Duke 
of Cleveland for Raby Castle, and the Earl of Scarborough for 
Lumley Castle.* And these are the poor, distressed creatures 
whose burden hurts the sympathies of the Edinburgh reviewer, 
He would have them pay no higher rate of duty than the ten- 
pound cottager. ‘Whatever the rate of house or window duty 
may be, it ought to be uniform on all houses subject to its ope- 
ration, whether they be worth LOZ. or LOQOL, or have 8 or 800 
windows.” What an amiable equalizer and philanthropic leveller! 

The window tax is objectionable on account of the unsightliness 
and discomfort with which it has so extensively allected the habi- 
tations of our countrymen, Its imposition was a penal law against 
light and air, and architectural comeliness. It introduced the 
blind style of building. The future antiquarian will be certain of 
the houses built in the Pitt era by their construction. But this 
is poor comfort to their darkened and half-stifled occupants. 

There is a political objection to these taxes, which, perhaps, 
like other of our objections, is to the reviewer a recommendation. 
They have the etlect of disfranchising from one fourth to one 
third of the poorer householders. They still keep the way 
partly open for a species of bribery which has long been practised, 
and by which alone, we believe, some very important elections 
have been decided. They prolong an irritating sense of parti- 
ality and oppression, from one election to another. ‘They throw 
electioneering influence into the hands of the tax-collectors. 
They add to the insolence of that already insolent and unwelcome 
class of visitants, making them feel, as registration time ap- 
proaches, that the old course of procedure is reversed, and the 
payer must seek the receiver, on penalty of disfranchisement, 
Never was a great measure more debased by a paltry adjunct 
than when the Reform Bill was made a taxation screw. Were it 
only for the enfranchisement of the tens of thousands who are 
unable to make up their accounts in time, and who are not one 
jot less independent, or mentally qualified, than a large proportion 
of their superiors in station, we should say, Off with the house 
and window tax. Recognise the rights which that iniquitous 
clause has held in abeyance. 

_ Our strongest reason, however, for desiring the repeal, is the 
immense benefit which the industry of the country would derive 
from the remodelling of our whole ‘system of taxation, simplifying 


— ** + ~ 
Vide Mr. R. M. Martin's work on Taxation, for these and many similar enor. 
Mities, . 
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its machinery, and making it bear on property. We stick to the 
opivions which Lord Althorp and Mr Poulett Thomson held 
three years and a half ago. They may be very bad opinions now: 
we cannot help that. Unless for this reason, we frankly ayow 
that we should care comparatively little about the taxes in 
question. Pernicious and unequal asthey are, their greatest mis- 
chief consists in their being the key-stone of a bad system. We 
are far more interested about the repeal of the taxes on know- 
ledge. ‘They block up the mental windows of the people. We 
think of them as the reviewer thought in October last. We then 
looked, as he did, to the Whig Ministry for the speedy repeal of 
that wicked impost. We said with him, ‘ that we should look in 
vain is wholly impossible, when we consider how many of its 
members have devoted themselves to the diffusion of knowledge. 
Assuredly they of all men must be the first to desire that it should 
be taxed no longer than the necessities of the revenue require. 
Indeed, what Mr. Bentham says of law taxes, applies, since 
these have ceased, emphatically to the one in question—W hat shall 
be put in its place, supposing the revenue insufficient and a sub- 
stitute necessary? Any other.’ And yet now this journal lauds 
the removal of the duty on pantiles. It finds all Lord Althorp’s 
reductions ‘most judicious.’ But there is amongst them a 
diminution of the duty on advertisements. A rare boon, indeed, 
compared with the good which was desired, and believed to be 
promised. We asked for bread and he gave us astone. And the 
cry is still, * Patience, patience ; patience and confidence; give 
them time.’ Have they not had time 2? They have found time 
enough to resist the Ballot, the shortening of Parliaments, and 
the unshackling of knowledge. ‘Time, now, can little affect the 
estimation in which they must be held by the friends of free- 
dom and improvement. They may succumb yet more to Tory 
peers, or they may resist, and resign ; in neither case can they 
again be the people’s leaders. And who will be? We know not. 
They will be found, we suppose, when wanted. But they must 
be men who have distinct principles of political action ; who will 
not fritter away every measure of reformation to placate the 
sworn foes of all reformation; who will not make a game at see- 
saw of the conflict between justice and corruption ; and who will 
confront with manliness all that individuals, or orders, can threaten, 
in their consistent advocacy of the rights, liberty, and prosperity 
of the millions. Such men would find it very practicable to 
govern the country in a very different mode from that adopted by 
Earl Grey and his colleagues. 

















































NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Taxation of the British Empire. By R. Montgomery Martin. Lon- 
don, E. Wilson. (1.) 


The Mother's Oracle, for the Health and proper Rearing of Infants, 
London, Henderson. 


The Shelley Papers. 3s, 6d. (2). 


Rhymed Plea for Tolerance. 4s. (3.) 





Brief Notes on the Rev. Dr. Arnold’s ‘ Principles of Church Reform.’ 
By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. (4.) 


The Scripture Teacher’s Assistant. By Henry Althans. 1s. 6d. (5.) 


A Comprehensive Dictionary of English Synonymes. London, Car- 
penter, 


The Domestic Habits of Birds. (Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) 


The House Tax Defended, and the Cause of the Working Classes Ad- 
vocated; with General Observations on Taxation and Political 
Economy. By John Volkman. 6d. (6.) 





(1.) Mr. Montgomery Martin has found a mare's nest. Heis much afraid 
of Revolution and Republicanism, and has discovered a new argument 
Which cannot fail to annihilate the monsters. They are, he contends, much 
more expensive than legitimate monarchy. He has found also that the 
Corn Laws are no tax, and that to remove the Taxes on Knowledge could 
hot fail to produce anarchy. Still a man cannot collect facts concerning 
taxation without being useful, even in spite of himself. Some good, in this 
way, Mr. Martin may doby hisbook. And he adds more to it spontaneously ; 
especially by his remarks on a Property-Tax. The information he has 
amassed is very convenient and useful, and must have cost him much labour, 

(2.) Reprinted from the Atheneum ; interesting to all admirers of the 
Poet, and calculated to increase their number. The Memoir is by Captain 

ledwin. 

(3.) The writer is an avowed admirer of Dryden and Pope, and has caught 
some of the qualities of their versification, especially that of the latter. The 
satirical parts of his poem are not seasoned high enough for the popular taste ; 
but he pleads for tolerance in a tolerant spirit, and that good cause is adorned 
by the refined and benevolent mind of its advocate. 

{4.) Calm, sensible, and pertinent, as might be expected from the Author, 

Ve intend soon to take up this subject in right earnest. 

(5.) Some very good hints as to the manner in which children should be 
taught to read with the understanding ; the matter inculcated is sometimes 
objectionable. 

(6) The writer proposes the following problem for national consideration : 
— What is the best plan that the country can adopt to bring into exercise 
the present unemployed portion of the population ; and so employ them, as 

achieve the greatest production, at the same time carrying with it a 
‘ystem of distribution that will reach all ?'—Any contributor towards a sa- 
Usfactory solution deserves well of mankind. Something towards a solution 
may be learned from this pamphlet. 
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Thoughts on the Mixed Character of Government Institutions. jy Ire. 
land, with particular reference to the New System of Education. By 
a Protestant. London, Fellowes. 


Exposition of the False Medium and Barriers, excluding Men of Genius 
from the Public. London, Wilson. (7.) 


ne 


Letters to John Howard, Esq. of Ripon, Author of ‘The Necessity of 


the Trinity.” By Thomas Thrush. Is. 





The Assurance of Faith, or Calvinism identified with Universalism. 
By the Rev. David Thom, Liverpool, 2 vols. Svo. 





Man unfit to govern Man. By a Citizen of London. Sherwood. (8.) 


A Treatise on Tontine. By Charles Compton, Author of the ‘ Savings’ 
Bank Assistant.’ 





Captain Owen's Narrative of Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar. Bentley. 


Barbadoes, and other Poems. By M. J. Chapman. — 6s. 


en eee 


Men and Manners in America, By the Author of Cyril Thornton. 
2 vols. Svo. 21s. 





The Colonies. By Col. C. J. Napier. 18s. 





The Visitor of the Poor, designed to aid in the formation and working 
of Provident and other kindred Societies. From the French of the 
Baron De Gerando; with an Introduction by Dr. Tuckerman of 
Boston, U.S. London, Simpkin and Marshall. 





[llustrations of Political Economy. No. 19. Sowers not Reapers. 


A Tale. By H. Martineau. Is. 6d. 





Travels in the United States and Canada. To which is added, an 
Essay on the Natural Boundaries of Empires. By J. Finch. 


Longman. 





William Howitt’s Vindication of his History of Priestcraft against the 
attack of Archdeacon Wilkins. Second edition. Wilson. 


7. An original, startling, and eloquent book ; disproportionate in its parts, 
and defective in its details, but full of vital energy. We regret not being 
able, just now, to go into the subject. 

(8.) An argument against a Christian's interfering 
basis of which is the assumption that the Author of our religion 
a Church or Spiritual Government to which his disciples are subject. 
call it an assumption, because the alleged evidence seems to us totally inade- 
quate for its support. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. saisiills 
Thanks to J. H. His letter is highly gratifying to us, though we deem its p 
lication inexpedient. 
The hints of our Glaszow friend shall be attended to, so far as we find them prac 


ticable. 
Mr. Bailey’s writings have all been reviewed in the Repository on their appearance. 





London : Printed by William Clowes, Duke-street, Lambeth. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY.* 


Tur above would, in our opinion, have been a more appropriate 
title for Mr. Bulwer’s book, than the one which he has selected. 
At any rate, it best describes the impression which the volumes 
make upon our mind, and the purpose to which it is our intention 
to apply them. ‘To a large extent, indeed, the topics are coinci- 
dent, for aristocracy is the distinguishing feature of ‘ England and 
the English ;’ and in its influence reaches to and colours every 
gradation of society, from the monarchy which is nominally above 
it, down to that very pauperism which may be inconsiderately 
thought so immeasurably below it. Our peculiarity and our mis- 
fortune, is not merely that we have an aristocracy, but that we 
are an aristocratical people. Happily there are antagonistic 
principles at work, which may be hoped ultimately to correct the 
evils to which the national character and condition is thus sub- 
jected. There always have been such principles in operation, 
and they are associated with the names of those of the greatest 
men, whose fame is our country’s fame, who appear on the pages 
of history as the heralds of national improvement. In intro- 
ducing a sounder mode of philosophizing, in defending or en- 
larging the liberty of the subject, and in exciting the energies of 
hamanity on behalf of the slave or the oppressed, our philosophers, 
patriots, and philanthropists have usually had to struggle with the 
spirit of their age, embodied in the aristocracy. It has some- 
times been long after their death, and only when the truths which 
they proclaimed had, by the accumulation of knowledge, become 
irresistible, that their triumph was achieved. In scarcely an 
instance did any great improvement, intellectual, moral, or politi- 
cal, originate with men who stood well with the world during 
theirlives and labours; who were courted, rewarded, honoured, and 
patronized by the great, and regarded as benefactors by the mul- 
titude whom those great ones ruled; and who ended their thriving 
lives in circumstances of peace and affluence. Our Miltons kept 
school for bread and cheese. Our Marvels dined on the pickings 
of cold mutton bones. Our Sidneys perished on the scaffold. 

he power which they opposed consents to join in praising their 
memories, when it thinks they can no longer doitany harm. So 
twas in Judea. Build and garnish the sepulchres of the prophets 
of a past generation ; vilify, persecute, and destroy the prophets of 
the present generation. Aristocracy and improvement are incom- 
patible terms. Except indeed that sort of improvement which is 
some persons’ entire conception of the idea—higher title, greater 
Wealth, and a more central ensconcement in the circle of fashion- 
able exclusiveness, And while, from the nature of the case, a 


_  * England and the English. By E. L, Bulwer, 2 vols, Bentley. 
No. $1. 2T 
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picture of England and the English must needs be largely occu- 
pied with a full length portrait of aristocracy, we may reasonably 
expect from Mr. Bulwer, that this should be the most valuable 
portion of his work. He is himself a twig of the great old tree, 
though happily grafted with other fruit. His ‘old family,’ and 
his early associations, are corrected by his talents and his princi- 
ples. He is no natural born enemy of aristocracy. He looks at 
it from within, and is in it, while there is too much in him for him 
to be of it. Of the second grade of the middle class, and of the 
lower orders, he probably knows little, except from books, and 
from election and other public meetings; and the evidence wiven 
before parliamentary committees, or commissions, Of these 
means, he has doubtless made good use. ‘They are obviously 
imperfect, and must leave his main merit, that which we have 
stated ; although his own object, in this work, be so much more 
comprehensive. 

The work is distributed into five books, which treat, severally, of 
the English Character; of Society and Manners; Education, Mo- 
rality, and Religion ; the Intellectual Spirit of the Time ; and our 
Political Condition. There are three appendices; one on Popular 

“ducation, a second containing ‘Remarks on Bentham’s Philo- 
sophy,’ and the third ‘A few Observations on Mr, Mill,’ 

The first book should have been the last; or rather the subject 
of the first book should have been discussed last, and its matter 
have arisen as a set of inferences from the statements in the other 
portions of the work. At present it reads as a hasty and super- 
ficial Essay, its allegations supported by very partial and imperfect 
proofs, and leaving us to eke out, as we may, the obvious deficiency, 
by picking up, here and there as they occur, the remaining por- 
tions of similar evidence. There is not, indeed, throughout the 
work any such defined and luminous outline of the English cha- 
racter, any such philosophical view of the process of its formation 
by the influence of institutions and other agencies, any such esti- 
mate of its worth and tendencies, as we had hoped to find. Per- 
haps these investigations would have been too profound for that 
sketchy manner which the author has seen fit to adopt. He may 
be right, if such was the alternative, in the choice which he has 
made. He has the ear, or the eyes, of the circulating library 
readers; his name on a title-page, if it do not continue to be a 
passport to the table of a drawing-room, is not, as yet, an exclu- 
sion ; and it was as well for him to retain that ‘laudable horror 0 
boredom’ for which he was celebrated in the management of a 
periodical which we lament to see has lost the honour and adyan- 
tage of his superintendence. The light craft which he has "gt 
out may sail in waters too shallow for heavier vessels to make pis 
in. Prosperous be her voyage, for there are solid goods in te 
freight, though the commodities look so gay and sparkling. © 
its tendency, though not so much in its tone, or opinions, this 
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is one of the most democratical which has been lately published. 
The author perceives how deep the spirit of aristocracy has struck 
its roots in English society, and his work is a continued illustra- 
tion of its pervading and blighting influence. We shall select 
some of the more striking particulars in the order in which he has 
presented them to our notice. 

The source of aristocratical distinction is in the inequalities 
of individual appropriation. These must continue to exist, unless 
Mr. Owen should really cut up the world into parallelograms, and 
people them with beings educated under the twelve laws of human 
nuture. What is to be desired, is, that these differences should 
be restrained in their influence upon opinion ; that they should go 
for no more than they are worth; sometimes for an accident, 
sometimes for indications of shrewdness, cunning, or perseverance ; 
and sometimes for mental qualities of a higher order. The habits 
of a trading community obviously tend to the ascription, to such 
differences, of an inappropriate and exaggerated importance. 
Especially is this the case in England. 


‘Tbe root of all our notions, as of all our laws, is to be found in the 
sentiment of property. It is my wife whom you shall not insult ; it is 
my house that you shall not enter; it is my country that you shall not 
traduce ; and by a species of ultra-mundane appropriation, it is my 
God whom you shall not blaspheme !’—vol. i. p.8. 


This is the key to a world of intolerance and inconsistency. 
Our fashionable morality, both public and private, is little better 
than a modification of the notion of property. Now every appro- 
priation is vicious which does not enhance to the community the 
utility of that which is appropriated. If fields would grow corn 
unenclosed, without the application of capital, and of that labour 
which only capital can put in motion, then the land ought not to 
be enclosed. The justification of portioning the soil out to indi- 
viduals is, that it becomes thereby more valuable to the commu- 
nity. There is a more ample, certain, and permanent supply of 
ls produce, and with greater facilities for its equitable distribution. 
But this justification does not apply to the appropriation of local- 
ities whose worth is in their beauty, and in the good which that 
beauty does those by whom it is gazed upon. That Corra Linn 
and the Falls of Moness should be private property, 1s about as 
reasonable as that some noble lord should obtain a grant of the 
fee simple of Orion and Cassiopeia. Beautiful scenery is valuable 
ecause it produces pleasant emotions in the human frame, and 
rich associations in the human mind; and this worth suffers when 
We are forbidden to approach, or compelled to pay for approaching 
by a fee to the agent of the titled or untitled showman and mo- 
nopolist. If huge screens could be made to shut out the constel- 
lations from our sight, no doubt they would be appropriated too. 
So with what are facetiously called public buildings, and works of 
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art. The pecuniary impositions, without which they are not to be 
seen, are extensions of the notion of property beyond its sphere. 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s ought to be as open to the gaze 
of the nation as the moon and planets. A short period of protec. 
tion from that spirit of mischief which is the joint issue of ignorance 
and property-morality should elapse after they were thrown open. 
Only a short period would be necessary. There is no power in art 
if a large amount of enjoyment and good did not soon result. 
To such an extent is this perversion carried that many an ignorant 
man, on whom money alone has conferred factitious importance, 
treats even a contradiction of his opinions as an invasion of his 
property. You may not propound an argument to him, for ‘he 
has a right to his opinions.’ The better right of being convinced 
of his errors seems to him as strange a use of the term as that in 
the Scottish idiom, when the counsel tells the gentlemen of the 
jury that if his client be convicted he will ‘ have a right to be hanged.’ 
This indistinct notion of a species of property in opinion made so 
many respectable people applaud those religious prosecutions which 
were rather frequent a few years ago. It was not to be tolerated 
that a set of ragamuffins should attack our religion. Mr. Wade, 
the accurate and diligent compiler of the Black Book, has in his 
recent, and valuable work, the * History of the Middle and Work- 
ing Classes,’ applied the same principle to the institution of mar- 
riage. He maintains that women should be appropriated, because 
else they would be depreciated, ‘they would have no exchangeable 
price,’ they would run to waste, and ‘be similarly situated to the 
cherry tree in a hedge-row, or nuts in a wood without owner.’ 
This might be called, par excellence, English reasoning. ‘The 
woman’s will and happiness go for nothing. The merits of the in- 
stitution are not made to turn upon whether a man and a woman 
may not find a mutual agreement for certain purposes to be mu- 
tually advantageous; but upon whether, by a certain arrangement, 
woman does not become to man a better property. Fie upon it! 
It is, as our author says, ‘In his own mind the Englishman is the 
pivot of all things—the centre of the solar system. Like Virtue 
herself, he 


‘* Stands as the sun, 
And all that rolls around him 
Drinks light and life and glory from his aspect.” 


‘It is an old maxim among us that we possess the sturdy sense 
of independence. We value ourselves on it; yet the sense of ine 
dependence is often but the want of sympathy with others. There 
was a certaia merchant sojourning at an inn, whom the boots by 
mistake called betimes in the morning. “ Sir,” quoth the boots, 
“the day’s breaking.”” “ Let it break,” growled he, “ it owes ™ 
nothing.”’ And so may womankind say of that portion 
Mr, Wade's philosophy. Let it break; (to smash this portion 0 
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it completely were no great difficulty;) it owes them nothing; nor 
they it. 

Mr. Bulwer has ably expounded the effect, upon character and 
opinions, of the manner in which aman must usually make his 
way upwards in English society. Ihe possibility of rising is not 
peculiar. In despotic countries, persons of the lowest rank may 
be placed at once, by the fiat of the sovereign, in the highest 
stations. Not so here. Whether the difference have much moral 
good in it, may be questioned. The tendency of the process is 
thus described : 


‘The highest offices have been open by law to any man, no matter 
what his pedigree or his quarterings; but influences, stronger than 
laws, have determined that it is only through the aid of one portion or 
the other of the aristocracy that those offices can be obtained. Llence 
we see daily in high advancement men sprung from the people, who 
yet never use the power they acquire in the people’s behalf. Nay, it 
may be observed, even among the lawyers, who owe at least the first 
steps of promotion to their own talents or perseverance, though for the 
crowning honours they must look to oligarchical favour, that, as in the 
case of a Scott or a Sugden, the lowest plebeian by birth, has only to 
be of importance to become the bitterest aristocrat in policy. The 
road to honours is apparently popular; but each person rising from 
the herd has endeavoured to restrain the very principle of popularity 
by which he has risen. So that, while the power of attaining eminent 
station has been open to all ranks, yet in proportion as that power bore 
apy individual aloft, you might see it purifying itself of all de- 
mocratic properties, and beautifully melting itself into that aristocratic 
atmosphere which it was permitted to attain. Mr. Hunt, whom your 
excellency may perhaps have heard of,as a Doctrinaire, in a school 
once familiar to yourself, had a peculiar faculty of uttering hard truths. 
“You speak,” quoth he, one evening in the House of Commons, ‘ of 
the mob of demagogues whom the Reform Bill would send to Parlia- 
ment; be not afraid, you have one sure method of curing the wildest 
of them; choose your man, catch him, place him on the Treasury 
bench, and be assured you will never hear him accused of being a 
demagogue again,” 

‘ Lord Lachrymal (it is classical, and dramatic into the bargain, to 
Speak of the living under feigned names) is a man of plebeian extrac- 
tion, He has risen through the various grades of the law, and has 
obtained possession of the highest. No man calls him parvenu—he 
has confounded himself with the haute noblesse ; if you were to menace 
the peer’s right of voting by proxy, he would burst into tears. ‘ Good 
old man!” cry the lords, ‘“ how he loves the institutions of his coun- 
try!” Am L asked why Lord Lachrymal is so much respected by his 
peers? am I asked why they boast of his virtues, and think it wrong 
© remember his origin? I would answer that question by another, 
Why is the swallow considered by the vulgar a bird that should be 
sacred from injury ?—Because it builds under their own eaves. 
There is a certain class of politicians, and Lord Lachrymal is one of 
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them, who build their fortunes in the roofs of the aristocracy, and 
obtain, by about an equal merit, an equal sanctity with the swallow. 

‘In nearly all states, it is by being the tool of the great that the 
Jowly rise. People point to the new Sejanus, and cry to their chil- 
dren, ** See the effect of merit!” Alas! it is the effect of servility. 
In despotic states, the plebeian has even a greater chance of rising 
than in free. In the East, a common water-carrier to-day is grand 
vizier toemorrow. In the Roman republic the low-born were Jess 
frequently exalted, than they were in the Roman despotism. So with 
us—it was the Tories who brought forward the man of low or 
mediocre birth ; the Whigs, when they came into power, had only their 
grands seigneurs to put into office. The old maxim of the political 
adventurer was invariably this: To rise from the people, take every 
opportunity to abuse them, What mattered it, then, to the plebeians 
that one of their number was exalted to the cabinet? He had risen 
by opposing their wishes ; his very characteristic was that of contempt 
for his brethren. A nobleman’s valet is always super-eminently bitter 
against the canaille ; a plebeian in high station is usually valet to 
the whole peerage.’—vol. i. p. 17—21. 


The example of Canning would here have been to the point. 
His history and fate ought never to be forgotten. ‘Talent and 
aristocracy were his good and evil genii. ‘The natural impulses 
of superior intellect impelled him in the right direction ; those of 
the influence by which he hoped to rise drove him more power- 
fully in the wrong. But the warfare must often have waxed hot 
within him. Several times in his life the balance vibrated. He 
spurned at the dirty work which he was expected to do, for it 
became too dirty for his endurance. Yet the prospect of a life of 
opposition, of patriotism unpaid, unhonoured, unrising, was too 
much for his public virtue. Again and again he stooped to con- 
quer. Reversing the ordinary course cof things, as his power 
became greater his principles appeared purer. ‘The real man 
was more visible. The corruption had been more over him than 
in him. By a conjuncture which rallied around him many of 
his former opponents, he was borne upwards towards the summit 
of his ambition. He was gazetted the premier of Great Britain ; 
the country was in the confident expectation of a more liberal 
government than it had long known; when he fell under the 
envenomed daggers of an aristocracy, which was willing to hire 
his brilliant talent for a tool, but would not endure its mastery. 
Not unheedfully has his great rival conned the moral of his fate. 

Their occasional need of popular aid for electioneering and 
other political purposes, and the comparative or absolute poverty 
which makes them not unwilling to receive the fortune together 
with the daughter of a commoner in marriage, have blended the 
titulary patricians and plebeians of England, to a degree unex- 
ampled in the history of caste. This fusion has proved more 
mischievous than would the broadest line of demarcation. It has 
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leavened the whole mass of society. And wealth may not only 
yurchase noble alliance, but nobility itself? Mrs. Barbauld com- 
plained that the spiritual Jacob's ladder was ‘some rounds too 
short.’ The temporal Jacob’s ladder is some rounds too long. 
It keeps @ man looking upward, and mounting, or striving to 
mount, all his life. He thinks of nothing but how he may catch 
those above him, and distance those below him. * By this inter- 
mixture,” says our author, ‘ of the highest aristocracy with the 
more subaltern ranks of society, there are far finer and more 
numerous grades of dignity in this country than in any other.’ 
Title, descent, fashion, wealth, connexions, acquaintanceship, 
professions, occupations, all have their weight in determining the 
station of an individual, and each struggles to make the most of 
his pretensions. ¢ ‘Thank heaven, I have no questionable con- 
nexions,’ said one whose balloon was mounting into the clouds of 
the social heaven; it saved the trouble of throwing the ballast 
overboard. Why are all the professions so overloaded, but be- 
cause they are more ‘ respectable’ than trade. And this same 
word, the everlasting symbol of excellence, what is its import ? 
Ask our author. 

‘With us the word virtue is seldom heard, out of a moral essay; I 
am not sure whether it does not excite a suspicion of some unorthodox 
signification, something heathen and in contradistinction to religion. 
The favourite word is * respectability ;” and the current meaning of 
“ respectability” may certainly exclude virtue, but never a decent suf- 
ficiency of wealth,’—vol. i. p. 34. 

It is remarked, in the same chapter, that Cobbett’s felicity in 
nicknames could find no more contemptuous appellation for Mr, 
Sadler than that of the linendraper. No doubt it answered his 
purpose. So the great tia gs ase of moral philosophy 
thought to annihilate the Westminster Review, by ascribing its 
establishment to the machinations of Place, the tailor, a man 
whose acute and sturdy intellect will probably originate many 
things that will outlive even Blackwood’s Magazine, and the 
Toryism of which it is the ablest champion. 

Mr. Bulwer is mistaken, we think, in ascribing that generous 
and chivalric disposition which the people of England have, and 
its nobility have not, to ‘ our history and writers,’ to ‘ the spirit 
of antiquity’ preserved by the multitude, while ‘ the aristocracy 
preserve only the forms,’ (vol. i. p. 90.) The cause is nat so 
remote, and it is strange that the very instances to which he 
refers did not suggest it to his mind. With the exception of 
classes which seek the removal of their own grievances, the men 
in this country, whose voices longest and loudest sustain the cry 
against injustice, are the better sort of mechanics, Their situation 
has many moral advantages. If good workmen, they are far less 
dependent than the small shopkeepers. They are under less 
temptation to servility. ‘They read, think, and associate more 
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than the trading class, and more with reference to public objects 
than any class. They are out of the great aristocratic current. 
The want of capital debars them from the prospect of becoming 
masters. The individual can scarcely be benefited but by public 
measures, which will benefit his fellow-labourers. Hence he 
attends to public measures. His chief selfishness is, that he 
‘will stand by his order,’ as Mr. Brotherton nobly said in the 
House of Commons on the Factory Bill; and as we would will- 
ingly forget that any body had ever said before him. But this js 
a better selfishness, it goes further towards benevolence, than 
that of the members of what are called superior classes. There 
is more of mind and heart in it. Our author has himself described 
them in another part of the volume. He knows their worth. We 
only wished to remind him, that in present circumstances rather 
than in the annals of the past, were to be found the causes which 
have qualified them, not indeed for voters under our ‘ final’ 
Reform Bill, but for the following independent and honourable 
eulogy : 

‘It has been my good fortune to correspond with many of the 
operative class, not only as a member of Parliament, upon political 
atfairs, but in my prouder capacity, as a literary man, upen various 
schemes, which, in letters and in science, had occurred to their inge- 
nuity. I have not only corresponded with these men, but I have also 
mixed personally with others of their tribe, and I have found that an 
acuteness of observation was even less the distinction of their cha- 
racter, than a certain noble and disinterested humanity of disposition. 
Among such persons I would seek, without a lantern, for the true 
philanthropist. Deeply acquainted with the ills of their race, their 
main public thought is to alleviate and relieve them; they have not 
the jealousy common to men who have risen a little above their kind; 
they desire more ‘‘ to raise the wretched than to rise ;’’ their plots 
and their schemings are not for themselves, but for their class. Their 
ambition is godlike, for it is the desire to enlighten and to bless. 
There is a divine and sacred species of ambition, which is but another 
word for benevolence. These are they who endeavour to establish 
Mechanics’ Institutes and plans of national education ; who clamour 
against taxes upon knowledge; who desire virtue to be the founda- 
tion of happiness. I know not, indeed, an order of men, more than 
that of which I speak, interesting our higher sympathies; nor one 
that addresses more forcibly our sadder emotions, than that wider 
class which they desire to relieve. 

‘The common characteristics of the operatives even amidst all the 
miseries ard excesses frequent amongst them, is that of desires betfer 
than their condition. They all have the wish for knowledge. ‘They 
go to the gin-shop, and yet there they discuss the elements of virtue. 
Apprenticed to the austerest trials of life, they acquire a umivers# 
sympathy with oppression. ‘ Their country is the world.” You see 
this tendency in all their political theories ; it is from the darkness ot 
their distress that they send forth the loud shouts which terry 1nj4s- 
tice. It is their voice which is heard the earliest and dies the latest 
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against wrong in every corner of the globe; they make to themselves 
common cause with spoliated Poland—with Ireland, dragooned into 
silence—-with the human victims of Indostan; wherever there is 
suffering, their experience unites them to it; and their efforts, unavail- 
ing fur themselves, often contribute to adjust the balance of the world, 
As (in the touching Arabian proverb) the barber learns his art on the 
orphan’s face, so legislation sometimes acquires its wisdom by experi- 
ments on distress,’—vol. 1, p. 205—207. 


The negation of genius and generosity, which are the true 
nobility of head and of heart, is often supposed to be compen- 
sated by the presence of a quality which is worshipped under the 
name of common sense. But there are blanks in creation. ‘The 
absence of beauty in a woman by no means implies wit. Nor is 
simple dulness, or gross seltishness disproved by the most devout 
and reasonable thankfulness to heaven that the individual is neither 
Homer nor Don Quixote. Common sense is often assumed on 
grounds which show its non-existence. ‘There is no common 
sense in preferring a lower degree of intellect to a higher, a 
roughly cast set of bodily organs to one which is refined and 
polished, or a heart that will scarcely move at the stroke of a 
sledge hammer to one which vibrates promptly and_ strongly. 
Those who have not genius would most show their common sense 
by revereucing it in others. The most accomplished and perfect 
logician we ever knew, has the best appreciation of the beautiful 
and the poetical. But what cares aristocracy for genius? Mr. Bul- 
wer defends Lord Byron for setting a coronet over his bed, on the 
ground of its mitigating the feelings which his authorship was 
calculated to excite. 

‘A literary man with us is often forced to be proud of something 
else than talent—proud of fortune, of connexion, or of birth—in order 
not to be looked down upon.’—vol. i. p. 164. 


And hereupon the author, who knows what he is about, brings 
his own < old family’ into a note. What a cold and preposterous 
thing is this pride of pedigree without that chivalrous spirit which, 
perhaps fictitiously ascribed, is the chief adornment of a middle- 
age ancestry. How this is cherished by the ‘ knights and barons 
bold’ of the ex-boroughmongering order, may be seen in our 
author’s chapter on the army. ‘They have obliterated from the 
ranks that honour, which is the French or Prussian soldier's prin- 
ciple, to govern by the halberds. 


‘ It is to the aristocratical spirit which pervades the organization of 
our army, a spirit which commands order by suppressing the faculties, 
not by inciting the ambition; and which has substituted for a proper 
system of recruiting and of military schools, the barbarous but effective 
terror of the scourge;—observe, | say, that it is to that spirit we owe 
the low moral standard of our army, and the consequent difficulty of 
abolishing corporal punishment. To one good end, our aristocracy 
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have proceeded by the worst of means, and the nobleness of discipline 
has been wrought by the meanness of fear.’—vol. i, p. 105. 


And now having disposed of the qualities which are so often 
put in antithetical opposition to common sense, let us look at the 
positive indications of its presence. We must pass over the pro- 
ceedings on the Reform Bill, which were about as_ prudential 
as they were dignified, and take only the more gencral obser- 
vations. 

‘ Like the nobility of other civilized countries, our own are more 
remarkable for an extravagant recklessness of money, for an impatient 
ardour for frivolities, for a headlong passion for the caprices, the 
debaucheries, the absurdities of the day, than for any of those prudent 
and considerate virtues which are the offspring of common sense. 
How few estates that are not deeply mortgaged! The Jews anid the 
merchants have their grasp on more than three parts of the property 
of the peerage. Does this look like common sense? But these excesses 
have been carried to a greater height with our aristocracy than with 
any other, partly because of their larger command of wealth, princi- 
pally because they, being brought like the rest of the world under the 
control of fashion, have not, like the ancient sieurs of France, or the 
great names of Germany, drawn sufficient consequence from their own 
birth to require no further distinctions. Our nobles have had ambition, 
that last infirmity of noble minds, and they have been accordingly 
accustomed to vie with each other in those singular phantasies of 
daring vulgarity with which a head without culture amuses an idleness 
without dignity. Hence, while we have boasted of our common sense, 
we have sent our young noblemen over the world to keep up that 
enviable reputation by the most elaborate eccentricities: and valuing 
ourselves on our prudence, we have only been known to the continent 
by our extravagance. Nor is this all: those who might have been 
pardonable as stray specimens of erratic imbecility, we have formally 
enrolled as the diplomatic representatives of the nation: the oligarchical 
system of choosing all men to high office not according to their fitness 
for the place, but, according to their connexion with the party upper- 
most, has made our very ambassadors frequently seem the delegates 
from our maisons des fous ; and the envoy of the British nation at the 
imperial court of Metternich and craft, was no less a person than the 
present Marquis of Londonderry,’—yvol. i. p. 60—62. 


In the Monthly Repository for March, we inserted an article 
from the spirited pen of Junius Redivivus on the condition of 
Women in England, which was thought by many to be over- 
charged in its details. Our author however gives an account of 
this matter, which is not very different. He speaks (vol. i. p. 137.) 
of * the universal marketing of our unmarried women; & inarket- 
ing peculiar to ourselves in Europe, and only rivalled by the slave 
merchant of the east.’ He says that our young men possess pas 
sion rather than sentiment, and may say with Quin to the fair 
glove-maker, * Madam, | never make love, | always buy it ready 
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‘ How many of those gentle chaperons would shame even the wisdom 
of a Talleyrand. What open faces and secret hearts! What schemes 
and ambushes in every word, If we look back to that early period in 
the history of our manners, when with us, as it still is in France, 

arents betrothed their children, and, instead of bringing them to 
ublic sale, effected a private compact of exchange, we shall not be 
surprised to find that marriages were not less happy, nor women less 
domestic than at present. The custom of open match-making is pro- 
ductive of many consequences not sufficiently noticed: in the first 
place, it encourages the spirit of insincerity among all women, 
* mothers and daughters,” a spirit that consists in perpetual scheming 
and perpetual hypocrisy ; it lowers the chivalric estimate of women, 
and damps with eternal suspicion the youthful tendency to lofty and 
honest love. In the next place, it assists to render the tone of society 
dull, low, and unintellectual; it is not talent, it is not virtue, it is not 
even the graces and fascinations of manner that are sought by the fair 
dispensers of social reputation: no, it is the title and the rent-roll. 
You do not lavish your invitations on the most agreeable member of a 
family, but on the richest. The elder son is the great attraction. Nay, 
the more agreeable the man be, if poor and unmarried, the more dan- 
gerous he is considered ; you may admit him to acquaintanceship, but 
you jealously bar him from intimacy. Thus society is crowded with 
the insipid, and beset with the insincere. The women that give the 
tone to society take the tone from their favourites. The rich young 
man is to be flattered in order that he may be won; to flatter him you 
seem to approve his pursuits; you talk to him of balls and races ; you 
fear to alarm him by appearing his intellectual superior: you dread 
lest he should think you a blue; you trust to beauty and a graceful 
folly to allure him, and you harmonize your mind into gentle dulness, 
that it may not jar upon his own. 

‘The ambition of women absorbed in these petty intrigues, and de- 
based to this paltry level, possesses but little sympathy with the great 
objects of a masculine and noble intellect. ‘They have, in general, a 
frigid conception of public virtue: they affect not to understand 
politics, and measure a man’s genius by his success in getling on. 
With the women of ancient times, a patriot was an object of admira- 
tion; with the women of ours, he is an object of horror. Speak 
against pensions, and they deem you disreputable; become a place- 
man, and you are a person of consideration, Thus our women seldom 
exalt the ambition of public life. They are inimitable, however, in 
their consolation under its reverses.’—vol. i. p. 138—140. 


From this description of that political indifference in women 
Which ministers so largely to the political corruption of men, a 
just and honourable exception is made on behalf of those in the 
inferior classes of society. What would not the reforms be worth 
Which should diffuse through their sex the spirit by which they 
are animated. The author says, that any man who is acquainted 
with popular elections, knows that ‘ it is often by the honesty of 
the women that that of the men is preserved,’ 


‘How many poor men haye we known who would have taken a 
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bribe but for their wives. There is nothing, then, in English women 
that should prevent their comprehension of the nobleness of political 
honesty; it is only the great ladies, and their imitators, who think 
self-interest the sole principle of public conduct. Why is this? be- 
cause all women are proud ; station incites their pride. The great 
man rats, and is greater than ever; but the poor elector who turns 
his coat loses his station altogether. The higher classes do not imagine 
there is a public opinion among the poor, In many boroughs a man 
may be bribed, and no disgrace to him ; but if after being bribed, he 
break his word, he is cut by his friends for ever. 

‘A very handsome girl had refused many better offers for the sake 
of a young man, a scot and lot voter ina certain borough. Her lover, 
having promised in her hearing to vote one way, voted another, She 
refused to marry him, Could this have happened in the higher classes ? 
Fancy, my dear , how the great would laugh ; and what a good 
story it would be at the clubs, if a young lady just going to be married 
were to say to her suitor one bright morning, ** No, sir, excuse me; 
the connexion must be broken off. Your vote in the House of Commons 
last night was decidedly against your professions to your constituents.”’ 
—vol. i, pp. 144, 145. 

There is further illustration of the debasing influence of aris- 
tocracy on female conversation and character at p. 160. In fact 
nothing in civilized life can be half so blighting to all that is pure, 
noble, and beautiful in woman, It leaves not even the aspiration 
after greater independence and elevation of thought and action. 
Women, especially of the higher classes, would be the bitterest 
enemies of any woman who should dream of raising her own sex 
to its proper position. They are reduced so far as to prefer 
remaining creatures of frivolity and sense to that expansion of 
sympathy and intelligence, which might indeed repel the gilded 
flies that now their cobwebs are spread to catch, but which would 
make them the friends, advisers, and rewarders of high-minded 
men. And their degradation, with the kind of feeling which it may 
be said rather to cherish than merely not to suppress, entails a yet 

more bitter lot on those thousands of their sex, of inferior statton, 
who are sacrificed as the victims of seduction from year to year. 
The young and idle portion of the aristocracy is the chief agency 
of this atrocious and loathsome work. It is with them as good a 
joke as that which old Alsop tells of the boys and the frogs in the 
fable. ‘There is as much zest on the one side, and suffering on the 
other. For the continuance of this evil, the ladies of England 
ought to be told that they are to some extent responsible. They 
night make those who approached them feel that there are offences 
which are neither to be forgiven nor forgotten. They might at 
least as much disdain the society of one convicted of notorious 
profligacy as they do that of one convicted of being a none 
Such discrimination and rigidity are however beyond hope, untt 
a thorough reform is achieved of female education. 
And when can we expect that reform, so long as the beng 
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whose mind and morals the highest of all training should be 
bestowed, the hereditary legislator of this mighty empire, is 
brought up on the present system of our public schools and uni- 
versities? What are those seminaries but places where the chil- 
dren of the minor aristocracy may associate with the offspring of 
the major aristocracy, in the base hope of forming high connexion, 
by which in after life the servility of the youth may be paid for 
to the man in the wages of corruption? With that worldly tact, 
which our author so pleasantly mingles with his purer principles, 
he shows the speculators, not how vicious their procedure is, but 
what little chance there is of its success. [He adroitly proves, that 
to sacrifice your boy’s chance of acquiring knowledge, wisdom, 
and character, to that of his being afterwards the acknowledged 
friend and protégé of little Lord John or William, is a bad spee. 
He shows that there may really be a better prospect of his getting 
on by his being well educated. Now this is to the point. It 
‘stands to reason,’ and comes home to ‘common sense.’ It is 
‘practical ;) and none of your mere theoretical subtilties. And 
even if the youth by his own diligence betters his father’s bargain, 
and learns what is professedly taught at these time-hallowed 
institutions; ‘grant that your son obtains all the academical 
honours; grant even that he enters Parliament through the dis- 
tinction he has obtained, have those honours taught him the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, the business of legislation, the details of 
finance, the magnificent mysteries of commerce; perhaps even 
they have not taught him the mere and vulgar art of public 
speaking. How few of the young men thus brought forward ever 
rise into fame.’ And this is all that is done for younger sons, 
and those who have to make their way in the world, ‘The heirs of 
rank, Opulence, and power, those who are born to be the nation’s 
masters, have little inducement even to feed upon these husks. 
Of course there is a tendency to keep down the tone of education 
throughout the country. A classical education is essential to a 
gentleman, It is by a sort of mental insurrection that the schools 
of the middle classes have begun to teach some useful knowledge. 
The insurrection will no doubt become a revolution, but this will be 
in defiance of the spirit of aristocracy, thereby showing more 
plainly the enormity of the abuse which it destroys. 

ur limits compel us only briefly to mention a few other charac- 
teristics. of which illustrations may be found in Mr. Bulwer’s 
volumes, 

The spirit. of aristocracy debases the religion and morality of 
the country. It is very true, as our author observes, (hat in meet- 
ings of the people, the highest passions are usually appealed to ; 
and in those of the legislature, the lowest. At the generosity to 
which the one responds, the other smiles, or perhaps laughs out- 
right. In the church, the livings are chiefly the property of the 
aristocracy. ‘ Thus the preaching salvation really becomes a 
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family office, and the wildest rakes of a college are often especial 
devoted to the hereditary cure of souls.’ Mr, Bulwer says they 
generally become decorous. They do very often; it is no secret 
that they do not always. And the decorous clergyman is a hope- 
ful preacher: here is a specimen. 


‘Walk into that sacred and well-filled edifice,—it is a fashionable 
church: you observe how well cleaned and well painted it is; how 
fresh the brass nails and the red cloth seem in the gentlefolks’ pews; 
how respectable the clerk looks—the curate, too, is considered a very 
gentleman-like young man. The rectoris going to begin the sermon : 
he is a very learned man, people say he will be a bishop one of these 
days, for he edited a Greek play, and was private tutor to Lord Glitter. 
—Now observe him—his voice how monotonous !—his manner how 
cold !—his face, how composed! yet what are his words ?—* Fly the 
wrath that is to come.—Think of your immortal souls. Remember, 
oh! remember! how terrible is the responsibility of life!—How strict 
the account!—how suddenly it may be demanded!” Are these his 
words; they are certainly of passionate import, and they are doled 
forth in the tone of a lazy man saying, “ John, how long is it to 
dinner?” Why, if the calmest man in the world were to ask a game- 
keeper not to shoot his favourite dog, he would speak to him with a 
thousand times more energy; and yet this preacher is endeavouring to 
save the souls of a whole parish—of all his acquaintance—all his 
friends—all his relations—his wife—(the lady in the purple bonnet, 
whose sins no man doubtless knows better)—and hissix children, whose 
immortal welfare must be still dearer to him than their temporal ad- 
vancement; and yet what a wonderful command over his emotions! 
I never saw a man so cool in my life! ‘ But, my dear sir,” says the 
fashionable purist, ‘* that coolness is decorum; it is the proper charac- 
teristic of a clergyman of the established church.” 

‘Alas! Dr. Young did not think so, when finding he could not im- 
press his audience sufficiently, he stopped short, and burst into tears.” 

‘« Sir, Dr. Young was a great poet; but he was very well known not 
to be entirely orthodox,” 

‘This singular coldness—this absence of eloquence, almost of the 
appearance of human sympathy, which characterise the addresses of 
the established church, are the result of the aristocratical influences, 
which setting up ridicule as the criminal code, produce what is termed 
good taste as the rule of conduct. The members of the aristocracy 
naturally give the tone to the members of the established church, and 
thus the regard for the conventional quiet of good breeding destroys 
the enthusiasm that should belong to the preacher of religion. 
certain bishop, a prelate of remarkable sense and power of mind, 18 80 
sensible of the evils that may result to religion from this almost 
ludicrous lukewarmness of manner in its pastor, that he 1s actually 
accustomed to send such young clergymen as he is acquainted with to 
take lessons in delivery from Mr, Jones, the celebrated actor, 1 order 
that they may learn to be warm, and study to be in earnest. —~V0 L 
p. 326—328. 


On the utility of the established church, our author has some 
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concessions and inferences which we cannot now stay to discuss 
with him. He egregiously over-rates the friendliness which the 
clergy have at any time shown to the education of the people. 
We pass on to remark that he charges our gentry in broad terms 
with failure in the common duty of an enlightened humanity to the 


poor, 


‘The influence of the aristocracy, in respect to those within the 
operation of the poor laws, has only been not pernicious where it has 
been supine and negative. Among the great gentry it is mostly the 
latter—their influence is neglect; among the smaller gentry it is the 
former—their influence has been destruction.’ 


He then gives proofs and instances, of which the most prominent 
is the parish of Calne, of which the ‘neighbour and main pro- 
prietor is the Marquis of Lansdowne.’ 

The obstinate retention, with the paltry exception of a portion 
of the advertisement duty, of a taxation which presses heavily upon 
literature, and most heavily of all upon the circulation of the most 
interesting information amongst the less opulent members of the 
community, is a fact which it is only needful to mention to brand 
with the foulest disgrace the power which allows that taxation to 
continue. Our author has shown that the press and the aristoc- 
racy are antagonist principles. ‘The antithesis reminds us of the 
old proverb that ‘when a man is against reason, it is because 
reason is against him.’ 

Aristocratic patronage of science, art, literature, the drama; 
what of good has it realized? The rich and titled no doubt do 
buy books and pictures, and hold private boxes, ‘True, Burns 
was made an exciseman, and Wordsworth has a collectorship of 
stamps. But what has been done, we ask, towards bringing the 
magical influences of art to bear upon public refinement by means 
of public enjoyment 2. Nothing; and worse than nothing. The 
interference of the aristocracy has been an obstruction to that 
progress in refinement which would naturally result from the action 
and reaction on each other, of the writer, or the artist, and 
the public. The progress is making; but it is making by the 
growing intelligence and taste of the people, too much diverted 
from all that is humanizing by the constant necessity for protesting 
against Oppression. The only chance, now, for the production of 
a fine historical painting is that the painter may be paid for his 
time by exhibiting it at a shillinga head. Ifa nobleman wants a 
splendid cast, from the mould of which copies might be multiplied 
till every Mechanic’s Institute in the country had one at a cheap 
rate, what does he 2 Bargain that the mould shall be broken, 
and so his property made valuable. Property, again! What 
property is like making thousands of rough hearts melt at the 
sight of beauty moulded by genius. Aristocracy has overlaid the 
drama, making the theatres as much of a job and more a monopoly 
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than the Royal Academy. But we leave the drama in the hands 
of a correspondent; only remarking, that since he wrote, the 
House of Lords has rejected Mr. Bulwer’s ‘ Dramatic Perform. 
ances’ Bill,’ the objects of which were to provide for the better 
regulation of theatres by the repression of the known abuses of the 
large houses, and to allow of the opening of theatres in neighbour- 
hoods where the majority of the inhabitants did not object. The 
Bishop of London signalized himself on this occasion. He desi- 
derates the purity of the theatres of antiquity. He and his com- 
peers forget that if people are not allowed to amuse themselves, 
they will think and act the more sternly. No patronage is needed, 
only allowance, for the drama in this country to become a rational 
and refining agency, full of good, reaching those whom no other 
influence is likely to reach. ‘This easy allowance, this niggard 
boon, is refused by the aristocracy. For the complete popular 
enjoyment of works of art by the people, with the exception of 
that which for a particular purpose is allowed in Catholic Churches, 
we must look back to the democracies of antiquity. 

We are weary, as we fear our readers are, of this catalogue of 
evil influences, this list of the mischiefs of aristocracy, which pre- 
cludes the introduction of counterpoising considerations, as it con- 
tains the very particulars on which, if at all, a defence must rest. 
‘The contemplation is an appalling, but not a hopeless one. Nor 
is there any particular obscurity over the remedial course to be 
adopted. It were foolish to indulge in angry passions, or to ex- 
cite them, towards the members of the privileged classes. They 
are themselves acted upon as well as others by these influences. 
They are the objects as well as the agents of that dark spirit which 
broods over the land, but which a sound political and moral phi- 
losophy will not fail to exorcise. The first point to aim at is the 
completion of constitutional reform so as to make the representa- 
tion of the people a reality. When we look at the proceedings ol 
the present House of Commons, we cannot repress our astonish- 
ment that there should be those who maintain that this is done 
already. A more Tory House there may have been, but a House 
more aristocratical, as distinguished from popular, has scarcely 
existed, Suffrage extended, so as to include those whom we unite 
with our author in considering as distinguished by their indepen- 
dence and their public virtue, and who are the best materials in 
the country for a popular constituency; free suffrage, made free 
by secrecy, at least for a time until the landlord shall cease to re 
gard the vote of his tenant, the master that of his servant, and the 
gentleman that of his tradesman, as his property ; and parliaments 
so shortened as to ensure responsibility; these are changes essen 
tial to the rescuing of all our institutions from being mere aristo- 
cratical machinery. These would not destroy the great chain © 
dependence. ‘They would only put one end of it in the hand 0 


the people, ‘The next point at which all good men should aim, 18 
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Universal Instruction; instruction by the press; instruction by 
schools and institutes ; instruction of all useful kinds, and for all 
ranks and ages. Our ecclesiastical apparatus should be made of 
some use for this good end. Nochurch reform will be worth any- 
thing, that does not direct some of its power to this purpose. 
The old school endowments, probably sufficient in themselves to 
provide for the education of the community, should be rescued 
from the shameless perversions and abuses which have made most 
of them sinecures, and be rendered available for their proper ob- 
jects: for the objects of the donors, that is, interpreted, as the 
legislature has a right to interpret them, in conformity with the 
increased intelligence of the age. Reading rooms, libraries, lec- 
tures, should be multiplied throughout the country; and we 
must also, by discussion and rational experiment, endeavour to 
mitigate that individual competition which so largely wastes the 
energy and vitiates the feelings of society, It is not to be endured 
that the millions should continue the ceaseless toil, or the fierce 
rivalries, by which now they win their bread. Whenever the mul- 
titude obtain that political power which it must obtain, there will 
be wild and destructive schemes for the reduction of this evil, un- 
less a true and safe way first approve itself to the public mind, 
That there is such a way, who can doubt? But speculation upon 
it is useless, until further progress in political and intellectual re- 
form have better prepared us for such investigations. 

There is much amusing and interesting matter in these volumes, 
on other topics, besides those to which we have adverted. Nor 
can we omit particularly to recommend to the reader’s attention, 
the two very able dissertations on the philosophy of Bentham and 
of Mill. And while we generally go along with Mr. Bulwer 
in his view of the aristocracy, we must yet say in conclusion, that 
we cannot altogether agree with the broad distinction, even to op- 
position, which he sets up between the aristocracy on the one hand 
and the monarchy and established church on the other. There is 
an affinity between the three institutions, and they have a mutual 
tendency to generate one another, and to become one another’s 
instruments. Whatever of good may be claimed for each, each 
has its separate, as well as its conjoint, tendency to evil, That of 
aristocracy undoubtedly is by far the most formidable and perni- 
clous, The habits, Opinions, and circumstances of our country- 
men will probably ensure a continuance of the forms of all for a 
considerable time; the title of king will most likely survive all 
other titles; but, ultimately, the tendencies of things point to the 
period when Mr. Bulwer’s contingent prophecy shall become a true 
vision, and we shall ‘ perceive, slowly sweeping over the troubled 
mirror of the time, the giant shadow of the coming republic.’ 
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Famine in a Slave Ship. 


FAMINE IN A SLAVE SHIP. 
By the Author of ‘ Corn Law Rhymes.’ 


1 


They stood on the deck of the slave-freighted bark, 

All hopeless, all dying, while waited the shark ; 

Sons, Fathers,—and Mothers, who shriek’d as they press‘d 
The infants that pined till they died on the breast ;— 

A crowd of sad mourners, who sighed to the gale, 

While on all their dark faces the darkness grew pale. 


9 


~e 


White demons beheld them, with curse and with frown, 
And curs’d them, from morn till the darkness came down; 
And knew not compassion, but laugh'd at their prayer, 
When they call'd on their God, or wept loud in despair ; 
Till again rose the morn, and all hush’d was the wail, 
And on cheeks stark and cold the grim darkness was pale. 


3. 


Then the white, heartless demons, with curse and with frown, 
Gave the dead to the deep, till the darkness came down: 

But the angel who blasteth, unheard and unseen, 

Bade the tyrants lie low where their victims had been ; 

And down dropp’d the waves, and stone-still hung the sail, 
And black sank the dead, while more pale grew the pale. 


4, 
Stern angel, how calmly his chosen he slew ! 
And soon the survivors were fearful and few ; 
For wall'd o’er their heads the red firmament stood, 
And the sun saw his face in a mirror of blood; 
Till they fed on each other, and drank of the sea, 
And wildly curs’d God in their madness of glee. 


3. 


What hand sweeps the stars from the cheek of the night? 
Who lifts up the sea, in the wrath of his might ? 

Why down, from his glance, shrinks in horror the shark ? 
Why stumbles o’er mountains the blind, foodless bark ? 
Lo, his lightning speaks out, from the growl of the gale! 
And shricking she sinks—while the darkness turns pale! 


— 
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In a preceding number we threw together a few 
notices on the origin and influence of Gnosticism during t 
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precision of detail, we wished to exhibit a slight sketch of the 
marked and salient features of a school, which embodied the 
jopular spirit of the time, and furnished some of the most power- 
ful of those influences, derived from general and widely-acting 
causes, and scarcely less efficient on heathenism than on Chris- 
tianity, through which our religion worked its way to ascendency, 
and which contributed to give it its earliest form and pressure. 
From that very superficial review of a subject, which is pregnant 
with interesting reflections, we now proceed to draw one or two 
applications. 

I, What and where is heresy ?—is a question which we might 
be pardoned, perhaps, for omitting to entertain in this age of 
comparative toleration for varieties of opinion, were it not for the 
incalculable mass of wretchedness which the assumed competence 
to decide it has in almost every age inflicted on mankind. 
Lardner has handled this topic in various parts of his works with 
his customary gentleness of spirit and latitude of charity; and it 
is disgraceful to the tardy progress of ideas on such subjects in 
England, that the principles which he has so luminously stated, 
are not yet generally embraced, or, at least, consistently acted 
upon. But Lardner flourished near a century ago, and it is no 
discredit to his venerable name to confess that he has not ex- 
hausted the subject, or left very clearly defined the line of demar- 
cation between heresy and orthodoxy. Such a line is not indeed 
to be very strictly drawn; but an approximation may be made to 
it by considering the origin and nature of Christianity. Histori- 
cally speaking, the only practical difference between orthodoxy 
and heresy, as was strikingly evinced in the great Arian and 
Athanasian controversy, has been little else but the difference 
between intolerance persecuting and intolerance persecuted. 

But what is Christianity 2 Considered in its elementary form, 
Is it any thing but an assemblage of facts, relating to a particular 
individual, purporting to have occurred at a particular time and 
place, and to have been followed by a specific train of effects ? 
Our first inquiry, then, is—Have we an authentic record of these 
facts? and what is the ground of distinction between the canonical 
and the apocryphal Scriptures ? In this inquiry is involved the 
essential principle of Protestantism ; and in pursuing it the 
German theologians, widely as we may dissent from some of the 
conclusions of their neologism, have, as a body, nobly distinguished 
themselves. They have sought for truth, instead of labouring to 
defend a system; and their search has not been all in vain; but 
here in England, with all the splendid provisions of our hierarchy 
for learning, we are disgracefully behind the demands of the age. 
In this most important field of inquiry we have done next to 
hothing for half a century; and, notwithstanding the improved 
state of philology, and the great accumulation of critical aids and 
materials, we seem to have set our minds on final measures as 
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doggedly in theology as in politics; and Lardnev’s work is wor- 
shipped like the god Terminus, the slightest removal of which js 
deemed an impiety that threatens the downfal of Christianity, To 
purge and define the channels of tradition, that we may receive 
the stream of historical truth clear, full, and unpolluted, is the 
first of all critical duties, because its direct tendency is to place in 
the clearest light, and on the firmest basis, that collection of facts 
in which Christianity consists. From these facts we hesitate pot 
to express our own deep conviction, that the more they are 
probed, and the more they are subjected to that searching investi- 
gation which every period of history is now undergoing, the more 
will the evidences of historical truth and divine interposition stand 
forth prominent and conspicuous. Whoever embraces these facts, 
received through the purest vehicle of tradition, and sees in them 
the proofs of the special interference of God for the moral renova- 
tion of mankind, is an orthodox Christian; and whatever infer- 
ences he draws from these primitive facts, by reasoning conclusive 
to his own mind, neither adding to them, diminishing them, or in 
anywise distorting them, but simply recognising them as the 
historical data from which he ts at liberty to deduce his own con- 
clusions, all this is to him, though not therefore necessarily to 
others, orthodox Christianity; and he would be the worst of 
heretics, if, while this.conclusion was evidently to his own mind 
connected with the premises, he avowed his belief in any other. 
But if a man wilfully accepts a corrupt instead of a pure 
channel of tradition, if he bends facts to his theories, if he omits, 
inserts, or corrupts facts for no other reason than that they do not 
suit his views; if, instead of impartially investigating the historical 
sources of facts, he assumes some intuitive principle as the test 
of what is externally true or false; such a man is a heretic, be- 
cause he vitiates the foundation and destroys the essence of Chris- 
tianity; for the sole inquiry, in the first instance, relative to the 
truth of Christianity is, whether such and such facts have occur 
red or not; and whether, tried by the universally admitted laws 
of human testimony, we have adequate grounds to regard the 
documents recording them as authentic and credible or not. 
Doubt as to the authority of any particular book, now admitted 
into the canon, does not constitute a mana heretic; because such 
doubt may simply arise from carrying the principle of Protestant 
ism into its legitimate consequences, and the desire of separating 
the authentic from the spurious, amid a mass of documents which 
relate to and were called forth by real transactions, A man, for 
example, may draw Tory, Whiggish, or Republican inferences 
from the admitted facts of our constitutional history, and so long 
as he confines himself to those facts and reasons from them, 
whatever we may think of his sense or his judgment, we have no 
right to question his integrity; but if a man, like David Hume, 
should first commit himself by writing the history of a particular 
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eriod, and then, for the sake of justifying his view of it, should 
write up the history to that period, and, under the influence of 
this bias, should garble or mistate facts, should omit or insert 
them to serve a particular purpose, or draw them from sources 
confessedly impure, we could neither respect his motives nor have 
confidence in his conclusions, but must treat him as a_ historical 
heretic, If this be a just criterion of heresy and orthodoxy, there 
can be little doubt under which head we must class a very large 
portion of the gnostic speculations. Their modes of criticism 
and interpretation are essentially heretical; their object was not 
to ascertain facts, and deduce warrantable conclusions; but they 
arbitrarily assumed certain principles, and made these principles 
at once the test of facts and the measure of their inferences. 
Whatever church, or sect, or teacher among modein Christians 
criticises and interprets the books of Scripture in this mode, is to 
that extent, as it appears to us, chargeable with heresy. 

Il. The Gnostics have indirectly rendered most essential ser- 
vice to Christianity. By their wild sallies of imagination, and by 
their boldly incorporating with the facts of the Gospel history 
whatever notions and statements, derived from whatever system, 
might happen to harmonize with their theories, they compelled 
the learned Catholics to make a careful discrimination of the 
authentic from the apocryphal books, and to trace back in an 
unbroken channel the pure stream of tradition to the original 
fountain of apostolic truth. Their testimony, also, so far as it 
goes, to the facts and teachings of Jesus, is invaluable, not only 
because it is impartial, but because it is strongly imbued with the 
spirit of the primitive times, and exhibits another ramification of 
those endless fibres by which Christianity is fast rooted in the soil 
of ages, and through which, in spite of the’ assaults of infidelity, 
it still maintains its historical identity and place. 


Ergo non hiemes illam, non flabra, neque imbres 
Convellunt ; immota manet 





And what a witness to the moral power and beauty of Christianity 
in the influence which it exercised over the bold and discursive 
light of the endless vagaries of theosophism! Men who had 
been nursed amid the dreams of Platonism, who revered the sym- 
bols and mysteries of Egypt, and whose imagination had been 
accustomed to range among the vague and shadowy creations of 
the wisdom of Chaldea, and the still remoter East; men who 
loved the pride and the pomp of philosophy, and who valued it 
chiefly as a badge of superiority to the vulgar; even these men 
Were smitten with the moral beauty of the teachings of Jesus ; and 
among the thousand theories of the splendid speculations of the 
“ast, and of the sterner and prouder philosophy of the West, 
could not refuse the profoundest homage of their hearts to the 
simple majesty and unpretending loveliness of the Gospel. In 
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fact, the chief errors of the Gnostics arose from the excess of their 
admiration for the spirituality and benevolence of Christ's relj- 
gion. They looked upon it as the gift of a Being superior to any 
who had yet revealed himself, under any name, to mankind. They 
felt the doctrines of divine mercy, and human brotherhood, and 
everlasting life, and the final extinction of all evil, to be an im. 
mense advance towards the solution of those problems on which 
they loved to speculate; and they erred by carrying out these 
doctrines into an extent of application which their knowledge on 
other subjects did not, in that early age, permit them to reach. 
All that Zoroaster, Pythagoras, and Plato had conceived most 
delightful and sublime in their boldest and happiest speculations, 
faded into nothingness when compared with the teachings and 
ministry of Christ. Here was an actual mingling of earth and 
heaven; and since they could not bring themselves to relinquish 
their darling theories, they associated them with Christianity, and 
made Christ the centre of a cumbrous system of mythology. 

Gibbon was right when he ascribed the prevalence of Christi- 
anity to the power of the moral principles which it recognised and 
addressed; but the question beyond this he did not attempt to 
solve, how the enlightened sages, whose works he had _ studied 
and whose names he revered, should never have taught a religion, 
or exhibited an example, so full of beauty and truth, and so 
resistless in its influences over the thousand varieties of human 
character aud speculation, as the unlettered, persecuted, and cru- 
cified Missionary from the wild mountains of Galilee. 

lil. It has been an object of research with scholars to deter- 
mine the relation of mythology to history, and to detect, if posst- 
ble, the secret principle by which the latter is evolved from the 
former. Mythology is the most ancient form of the accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom of mankind. Their most ancient tradi- 
tions, and their earliest conceptions of moral, physical, and rell- 
gious truth, were embodied in a series of symbolical representa- 
tions, and thrown into a sort of poetical chaos, from which the 
several elements of human art and science,—poetry, history, 
agriculture, astronomy, and philosophy,—gradually disentangled 
themselves, and assumed their appropriate locality and form. We 
see something of this mixture of truth and fiction, of historical 
fact and allegorical representation, in the Gnostic modification of 
Christianity. When we read of their Alons, and Powers, and 
Syzygies, of their separate trains of good and evil spirits, their 
two Gods, their two Christs, their symbols, their talismans, their 
wars in heaven, their cycle of celestial revolutions, with the fina 
consummation of all things in the pleroma of divine beatitude, 
we find it difficult to believe that there was any substratum © 
historical fact beneath this congeries of arbitrary fictions ; and | 
we knew nothing of Christianity but through the Gnostic medium, 


we might be pardoned for supposing, as some French writers 
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have actually asserted, that the whole had its origin in the con- 
ception of some oriental brain, and was only the last phasis of 
the expiring theosophy of the ancient world. But the main facts 
of the life of Jesus are indisputable ; there they are, graven with 
a pen of iron on the monumental brass and stone of history ; and 
in the union of these facts with the Gnostic theories, we have a 
curious specimen of the mode in which an oriental imagination 
will blend a few facts occurring on the surface of earth, with a 
system of pure fiction and arbitrary combination relating to the 
world which lies wholly beyond the sphere of sense. In_ this 
intense working of the oriental theosophy on the simple facts of 
Christianity, we have before our eyes an actual exemplification of 
that singular process, usually occurring long before the record of 
history, by which abstractions are gradually converted into reali- 
ties, and allegories into persons ; by which fact melts into fable, 
and fable modifies fact, and the long succession and varied forms 
of a multiplicity of gods grow out of the figurative representations 
of the attributes and powers of one supreme mind. ‘The east ts 
the cradle of religions ; the east gave birth to the various systems 
of Gnosticism ; and by a careful investigation of the method by 
which these systems fixed themselves on a partial basis of his- 
torical fact, and entered into divers combinations with a multi- 
plicity of foreign elements, we open an important chapter in the 
history of the human mind, and may perhaps furnish ourselves 
with some clue to the unravelling of that complicated intermix- 
ture of fact and fable which usually takes place in the impenetra- 
ble depth of antiquity. 

IV. The history of Gnosticism is important, not so much from 
any intrinsic value which attaches to its speculations, as from its 
exhibiting one of those manifold aspects of public opinion, which 
accompanied the collision of Heathenism with Christianity tn the 
earlier centuries of our era. Gnosticism and new Platonism were 
merely the Christian and the Heathen tendencies of the same 
fundamental principle ; the last efforts, in different directions, of 
the oriental theosophy, previous to its final extinction. Chris- 
tianity was destined by Providence to be the future receptacle of 
the religion and civilization of mankind; and Gnosticism cannot 
be better described than as the intermediate and transition state, 
which smoothed down the abruptness of the sudden scission of 
Christianity from Heathenism. The developement of Christianity, 
amidst this antagonism of influences, is a subject far from being 
yet exhausted ; and from the impartial consideration of its history 
under this point of view, it appears to us, that new and most 
striking illustrations of its nature, i(s spirit, and its tendency, might 

expected to arise. We should like to have set before us @ 
clear and powerful delineation of the moral elements at work in 
the wide bosom of the Roman empire, just previous tothe expir- 
ation of the ancient civilization of the earth. The materials are 
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abundant,* and the characters, that would be brought upon the 
scene, contrasted and interesting. The simple manners and in- 
stitutions of the first Christians, and their gradual emerging from 
obscurity into influence and reputation; the decline of the ancient 
temples and priesthoods ; the Jews, the Gnostics, the new Platon- 
ists, and the still subsisting adherents of a more manly and vigor- 
ous philosophy; the Syncretists, who sought for truth in every sys- 
tem, and the Sceptics, who found it in none; here are the elements 
of a rich and varied picture, to which genius, at once graphic and 
philosophical, might impart the deepest interest. Most histories 
hitherto written seem rather materials and prolusions for future 
histories than final works. We have civil histories with a dry 
enumeration of political eras and vague conjectures on the causes 
of actions and events ; military histories, with a recital of battles 
and sieges ; literary histories, with a catalogue of works and cri- 
ticisms on authors; and then, the dullest of all, ecclesiastical 
histories, with a discussion of metaphysical doctrines, and the 
genealogy of creeds; while from none of these do we derive a 
clear and distinct impression of the actual state and circumstances 
of mankind, of their manners and institutions, of what they 
thought, felt, suffered, and believed; a faithful picture of the ex- 
isting civilization of the period, viewed as a whole, in all its aspects, 
political, religious, moral, economical, literary, and philosophical. 
In many learned works there is a mass of materials for such deli- 
neations of former ages; but they are broken and lifeless frag- 
ments, not wrought into a whole, or breathing the air of reality. 
Such is the case with the voluminous collections of Lardner; and 
we might read the whole of what has been written on ecclesias- 
tical history by the enlightened and philosophic Priestley, without 
being able to realize to ourselves a single distinct image of the 
moral and social condition of the period under review. There are 
exceptions ; Gibbon is a splendid one. We are aware of the 
strong, and in some most important particulars, the well-founded 
hostility to his name. Yet perhaps no one had a juster concep- 
tion of the end of history, and, making allowance for his preju- 
dices, which were as strong and as virulent, in the opposite direc- 
tion, as those of any priest, no one more successfully attained It. 
That he should have awakened the emulation, and commanded 
the reverence of a Niebuhr is the consummation of his praise as 4 
historian. Unhappily, Gibbon was too much in advance of his 
age not to detect many of its errors and prejudices, but not sufh- 
ciently so to substitute a more enlarged philanthropy and a purer 
faith for that, which the contradictions and perplexities of Chns- 

* Very valuable assistance in prosecuting such inquiries might be obtained from & 
series of dissertations in the 6th vol. of Heyne’s Opuscula. ‘ Alexandri Severi Imp. 
Religiones Miscellas Probantis judicium,’ Parts 1 and 2, with the Kpimetra. He 
one remark, which ought to be attended to by every historian of human op:nien* 


* Refert plurimum, ad etatis cujusque morem  sentiendi et opinandi narrata eet 
exigere et inde constituere.’ p. 218, 
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tendom, as he viewed it, had induced him to relinquish. — [ssen- 
tially an aristocrat in all his feelings, political and philosophical, 
he kept himself aloof from the crowd—Odi profanum vulgus et 
arceo was his motto ; he had no sympathy with ordinary humanity, 
and could not understand the wants which urge those who live 
amid the genial and stirring influences of domestic life, the 
parent, the partner, and the child, to seek consolation and peace in 
the hopes and assurances of Christianity. Awed by the mere title 
of philosophy, he could not penetrate to that deeper philosophy, 
which sees alike in the dreams of the enthusiastic, and the spe- 
culations of the wise, the deep yearnings of a common nature for 
the spiritual truth and beatitude which religion only can afford. 
From a mind so constituted, a just and impartial delineation of 
the character of a sect, which in the first instance had nothing to 
distinguish it but the purity of its morals, and the spirituality of 
its principles and hopes, could not be expected. His traits, 
though they may be individually copied from fact, are deprived 
of the general character and effect of truth by the sarcasm and 
insinuation that are blended with them. Had Niebuhr’s plan ex- 
tended beyond the boundary of the republic, and his life been 
sufficiently prolonged to enable him to execuie it, we should have 
looked for a better spirit in him. Our hope is, some one may yet 
arise to give us, without any party bias, a faithful picture of what 
the world actually was in those first ages of Christianity, and to 
render equal justice to the last struggles of Heathenism, the 
triumphs and progress of Christianity, and the intermediate alter- 
nations of Gnosticism. 

V. The radical error of the Gnostics was, that they saw in 
Christianity a key to the solution of every moral and metaphysical 
difficulty, that they systematized too soon, and endeavoured to 
blend their religion and their philosophy, what they had been 
taught, and what they assumed, into a whole. ‘They did not per- 
ceive, that the progress to truth must be slow and gradual, and 
that Christianity stands always in the same relation to science at 
every step of its progress, sanctifying the motions and aflections 
of the heart, but not solving the metaphysical difficulties of the 
understanding. A better philosophy has been now introduced ; 
but the same problems which exercised the ingenuity, and drew 
forth the arbitrary suppositions of the Gnostics, still remain un- 
solved. Men’s opinions on the most important subjects are as yet 
warring and unfixed ; and not only the opinions of different indt- 
viduals, but even those of the same individual, if pushed into their 
Consequences, would often be found inconsistent with each other. 

The universe is a whole, one, consistent and harmonious; and 
truth is the reflection of the universe in the human mind. The 
more therefore we gain of truth, and the further we pursue it, the 
more unity and consistency we shall discover in the whole body 
of our opinions, and the greater number of relations and affini- 
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ties we shall perceive to subsist between the various departments 
of knowledge and thought. That such a harmony does not yet 
exist between the different views and reasonings of the human 
mind, is a proof that we are still in the commencement of our in- 
tellectual progress, and that we have merely provided some of the 
materials, without having attained the final results of truth. It is 
indeed presumptuous for man to think of attaining to universal 
truth, and to the perception of that harmony which belongs to it: 
but still our conclusions on every subject should, so far as they 
extend, not be at variance with each other; religion and philoso- 
phy, where they touch on common ground, should be in unison. 
But is this, in point of fact, the case ?—The human mind is at 
the present day shooting out in two directions ; among the pious 
and enthusiastic in deep and earnest aspirations after religious 
peace and satisfaction; among the calm and reasoning, in an en- 
deavour to find out the reality of the order and connexion of 
events in the visible universe. We do not say, that these two 
directions of the mind never harmonize in the same individual; 
but it is also true, that for the most part they characterise two 
distinct classes, and that, as pursued respectively by those classes, 
they do not indicate that tendency to unite and sympathize, which 
we would fain discover between them, and which we should hail 
as a preparation for the final establishment of a firm and compre- 
hensive system of spiritual philosophy. One reason may be, that 
the human mind at the present day, especially in this country, ts 
oppressed by the weight and magnitude of certain great practical 
questions, which leave no leisure for the entertainment of more 
refined and lofty speculations; and another may be found in the 
strong prejudice entertained in certain quarters against all meta- 
physical inquiries, as necessarily sceptical in their tendency. Such 
inquiries stand, however, in the very closest connexion with rell- 
gion, and there are questions involved in them of the deepest i- 
terest to human welfare. We are far from approving the spirit or 
the tendency of the Gnostic speculations; and yet we cannot but 
regard the boldness and variety of their theories as a witness ol 
the intense interest with which mankind, in certain states of civl- 
lization, put all their existing resources of knowledge and reason 
under contribution to solve the deep questions which respect the 
nature and destiny of our moral being. “ 
The science of metaphysics has hitherto been too much limited 
to an analysis of the consciousness of individual man. Why 
should not its materials be also drawn from an extended survey © 
the species, and of the origin and developement of the varieties © 
moral and religious opinion, which they successively exhibit in the 
several stages of their social progress? In all tribes, 1n all states 
of society, there are hopes, tendencies, and aspirations s0 con- 
stantly existing, that they may be considered as universal facts, 
coextensive with human nature itself, Whence these facts! an 
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what do they imply ?—perhaps the solution of more than one 
metaphysical question may be facilitated by the researches of 
history. We have hitherto studied men too exclusively under one 
form of religion, in one state of civilization, and through the me- 
dium of one or two kindred literatures, ‘The north and the east, 
Scandinavia and Asia, are now beginning to open their unexplored 
treasures ; new and wider views will be given of man, his character, 
capacity, and progress ; and the foundations laid of a more pro- 
found and comprehensive philosophy, in civilization, morals, and 
religion. 

It is impossible to understand individual man, apart from the 
history of the species. [lis noral and intellectual nature, con- 
sidered at any particular period of civilization, is the complex 
result of a thousand influences transmitted from the past; his 
reason is fashioned and made capable of further progress by the 
tradition of his fathers. This view appears to us conclusive 
against the system of simple deism, which supposes a man placed 
inthe midst of this universe, and by the mere exercise of his 
faculties on the phenomena around him, capable of reasoning out 
for himself, de novo, the doctrines of one Supreme Being, a provi- 
dence and a future life. This is what the wisest of philosophers 
has never yet done; and with regard to the mass of mankind, 
universal experience testifies that they have no religious ideas, but 
what are communicated by some positive instruction from without. 

If then these religious ideas, in their most elementary state, be 
the deposit of tradition, the further question naturally arises, 
whence came that tradition originally, how has it been preserved 
to us, and how has it been modified in the course of its transmis- 
sion? ‘The answer to these questions leads almost necessarily, in 
our judgment, to the acknowledgment of a revelation primitive or 
occasional. We are enough of Syncretists ourselves,* much as 
we have said in reprobation of the Gnostic systems, to believe, 
that the fragments of some primeval revelation are yet existing 
among the scattered nations of the earth, embodied in many dif- 
ferent forms, expressed by an endless variety of rites and symbols, 
blended with the most serious errors, and deformed by hideous 
corruptions. We can hardly conceive how society should have 
begun to exist, without some such revelation. The individual re- 
quires the prompting of instinct, to commence his career, pre- 
paratory to the exercise of reason. A similar aid and stimulus 
must have been required for the infancy of the race. We may 
Suppose that from that instinctive source flowed the primeval 


* “ Scilicet Syncretismum, quem recentiores vulgo appellarunt, aut tvaridy religio- 
hum Omnium populorum, saltem plurium, constituere voluisse imperatorem dixeris ; 
ut idem assequerentur, alio modo allaborarunt philosophi, plerumque placita interpre- 
tatione in conseusum redigendo ; dum derivationbus et propagationibus religionum 
aliarum ab aliis, aut etiam ab und, incubuere; modo mtus et ceremonias sacrorum, 
modo doctrinas prosequendo et comparando; nec negandum est, cunctis religionibus 
tubesse notionem aliquam sensumque communem.”—Heyue, Opuscul, vi. p. 185. 
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religion of the earth. By collecting its scattered remains in the 
monuments and traditions of all nations, comparing them with 
each other, and separating the essential from the adventitious, we 
shall attain to a deeper conviction of the universality and truth 
of those doctrines, in which the substance of all religion consists 
and shall return with redoubled confidence to that purest stream 
of tradition, which has brought down to us, through the lapse of 
ages, the living waters of immortality. 





SOME AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF MISS HARRIET 
MARTINEAU, 


Tue study of Political Economy is becoming quite as popular in 
France as in England. Both the Parisian and the provincial jour- 
nals abound in praises of Dr. Bowring, and agree to augur the 
happiest results from his recent visit to that country, which he 
pears to have made in the novel character of a Free Trade Mis- 
sionary. A periodical is established devoted solely to this science, 
the * Revue Mensuelle d’Economie Politique, publiée par Théo- 
dore Fix.’ By the first number, for July, we find that a volume 
of a translation of the ¢ Illustrations of Political Economy’ had 
just appeared, containing the first three tales. The translator, 
M. B. Maurice, seems to have been in correspondence with Miss 
Martineau, for the purpose of obtaining from her materials for a 
memoir. He prefixes to his translation the following letter, which 
is rendered back again from the French, as it stands in the re-pub- 
lication of the periodical just named. Although brief, it contains, 
we believe, a more circumstantial account of Miss Martineau than 
has yet been given to the public of this country. 


MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU TO M, B. MAURICE. 


London, June 3, 1833. 
Sir, 

I cannot refuse to give you the particulars for which 
you ask in a letter I have just received, respecting myself and the 
work which, after having excited your attention, has given you an 
employment that I fear must sometimes be a tedious one. The cu- 
riosity which the authors of popular works generally excite is inno- 
cent and natural; I have felt it too often myself not to be inclined to 
satisfy that which I may excite in others. 

My family is of French origin, as my name must already have sug: 
gested to you. All that is known of it is that my great grandfather, 
who was a surgeon, quitted France on account of his religion, at the 
time of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and settled at Norwich 
in the county of Norfolk, where he married a French lady who had 
emigrated at the same period and for the same reasons. Ever since, 
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my family has maintained an honourable station in society, the eldest 
sons always practising surgery, the others devoting themselves to 
commerce or manufactures My father, the youngest of five brothers, 
was the proprietor, at Norwich his native place, of one of the manu- 
factories peculiar to that town. He had eight children, of whom I 
am the sixth. 

I was born in the month of June, 1802. The following are the 
principal circumstances which have combined to give me a taste for 
literary pursnits: my health now perfectly good, was extremely deli- 
cate in my childhood; I have been, ever since that period, afflicted 


with an infirmity (deafness) which, without absolutely depriving me of 


all intercourse with the world, has forced me to seek occupations and 

leasures within myself; lastly, that which has contributed to it more 
than all the rest, is the affection subsisting between me and that one 
of my brothers whose age is nearest to my own, and who adopted one 
of the learned professions. 

The first work that I published was a little volume entitled ‘ Devo- 
tional Exercises,’ for the use of young persons. It appeared in 1822, 
and its success encouraged me to let it be followed soon by another 
of the same description, entitled ¢ Addresses, with Prayers and Hymns, 
for the use of families and schools.’ About this time a circumstance 
occurred which was the origin of that series of tales you are now en- 
gaged in translating. A country bookseller asked me to compose for 
him some little work of fiction ; I thought that I might join the useful 
to the agreeable, as I had the choice of the subject, if I could show 
the folly of the populace of Manchester, who had just been destroying 
the machinery, to the great detriment of the manufactures, on which 
their bread depended. I produced a little story, entitled ‘The Rioters,’ 
and the following year another, on wages, called ‘ The Turn Out.’ 
I was far from suspecting while I wrote them, that wages and ma- 
chinery had any thing to do with political economy ; I do not even 
know whether I had ever heard the name of that science. It was not 
till some time afterwards that reading Mrs. Marcet’s ‘ Conversations 
on Political Economy,’ I perceived that I had written political eco- 
nomy, as M. Jourdain spoke prose, without knowing it. Mrs. Marcet’s 
excellerit work suggested to me the idea that if some principles of the 
science had been successfully laid down in a narrative form, all might 
he so equally well. From that moment, I was continually talking with 
my mother and the brother whom I have mentioned to you, of the 
plan which I am at present executing. Nevertheless, I had no friend 
In the literary world, which is indispensable towards gaining the con- 
fidence of the booksellers. No one who could be of any use to me 
Would pay any attention to my plan. Really I cannot complain much 
of this; it must, I own, have appeared whimsical enough, and, all 
things considered, of very doubtful success. I am far from regretting 
this delay, which has enabled me to exercise myself in different hinds 
of composition, and has left me time to acquire some knowledge of the 
World, a thing so necessary to the truth of descriptions so varied as 
mine must be. 

During the three years which preceded the publication of my tales, 

Was constantly writing on different subjects; I was besides em- 
Ployed in reviewing works on metaphysics and theology in the 
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Monthly Repository,* a periodical, the editor of which, the Rey. 
W. J. Fox, is, after my brother James, the steadiest friend and the 
best guide that I have ever had in literature and in philosophy, | 
published besides, in 1830, the ‘Traditions of Palestine.’ In the course 
of the following year, the Association of Unitarian Dissenters, to whom 
I belong, printed three essays of mine, which had obtained prizes, and 
which were addressed to the Catholics, the Jews, and the Mahometans. 
Meantime I liad quite made up my mind to risk the publication of my 
‘ Illustrations of Political Economy.’ The plan had been rejected by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, though only two 
or three of the members had paid any attention to it. No bookseller 
of any reputation would hear of my work, and when the recommenda- 


* The following are the titles of some of Miss Martineau’s contributions to this 
Journal, referred to in her letter. The list is not complete, but is sufficiently ample 
and varied to show her diligence, and will not discredit even her present reputation, 


SERIES OF ARTICLES. 
Kssays on the Art of Thinking, Nos. 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. 
On the Education of the Human Race, Nos. 4], 42, 43, 44. 
Sabbath Musings, Nos. 50, 52, 54, 57, 58, 59. oe 
On the Proper Use of the Prospective and Retrospective Faculties, Nos. 45, 46. 


SINGLE ESSAYS AND CRITIQUES, 


On the Duty of Studying Political Economy, No. 61. 

Theology, Politics, and Literature, No. 62. 

Natural History of Enthusiasm, Nos. 30, 31. 

Crombie’s Natural Theology, Nos. 39, 40. 

Negro Slavery, No. 37. 

Bailey on the Pursuit of Truth, Nos, 32, 33. 

National Education, No. 70. 

The Religion of Socrates, No. 57. 

Doddridge’s Correspondence, Nos. 37, 53. 

On the Government of India, No. 69. 

Demonology and Witchcraft, No. 47, 

Witchcraft in Salem, No. 68. 

Jacotot’s System of Education, No. 52. 

Romanism and Episcopacy, No. 66. 

Prison Discipline, No. 69. 

Van Diemen’s Land, No. 66. 

Secondary Punishments, No. 70. 

On Nature aud Providence to Communities, No. 64. ‘1 - 
Physical Considerations connected with Man's ultimate destination, No. 52. 


TALES, 


Liese, or the Progress of Worship, Nos. 63, 64, 65. 
The Early Sowing, No. 59. 
True Worshippers, No. 41. 
Solitude and Society, No. 43. 
POETRY. 
The Survivor, No. 35. 
Flower of the Desert, No. 40. 
The Forsaken Nest, No. 42. 
The Three Ages of the Soul, No. 45. 
Tranquillity, No. 53. 
Translations from Herder, No. 54. 
The Might of Song, No, 55. 
Reform Song, No. 66. 
Ode to Religious Liberty, No. 25. 
Last Tree of the Forest, No. 26 


Nos. 40, 42, 46, 49, 50, 61, 71, 


PARABLES, 
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tion of the literary man I have mentioned had determined one to 
attempt the enterprise, it was begun, a thousand voices uniting to an- 
nounce that it would not succeed.—At the end of one month suc- 
cess Was certain. 

I was sure that it would be so; not that I exaggerated my talents ; 
] am as far as ever from thinking that this work has succeeded be- 
cause it has been written by me: but I think that the want of sucha 
work was felt so much by the public, that it was sure to be caught up 
with eagerness. This conviction gave me the courage to undertake it, 
and its being so well timed is sufficient by itself to explain the great 
number of copies which have been sold. 

My intention at first was only to publish twenty-four tales; but as 
the taxes are a subject towards which the public mind is particularly 
directed at present, and as there is the greatest necessity that the peo- 
ple should be enlightened with regard to them, I have resolved to en- 
large my plan, and to go as far as thirty tales. 

As it has been erroneously supposed that my work was finished 

before I began the publication of it, I am glad to have an opportunity 
of telling you, that I only write each tale in the month before it is 
printed, that I may have the advantage of the newest discoveries upon 
the subject of which I treat. No one but myself sees them before 
they are given to the printer, and no one has ever helped me in their 
compilation. My brother, the only individual whose assistance [ could 
accept, lives at Liverpool. I cannot therefore consult him. Last 
autumn [ quitted Norwich for London, where I intend to remain. 
_ Besides my Tales, which appear monthly, I have just undertaken a 
little series of four numbers on our system of poor laws, which will be 
circulated by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The 
first, entitled ‘The Parish,’ came out a fortnight ago; the second will 
be published in the course of the summer. 

There is not at present any portrait of me published, but Finden is 
engraving one on steel, which will, | believe, soon be out.* 

[ think [have answered all your questions ; nothing remains but to 
assure you of the interest with which I shall see your translation. I 
shall be happy to own myself indebted to you, if, through your means, 
[can render to the French people the services that my countrymen 
have allowed me to render to them. 

I am, Sir, very sincerely, yours, &c. 
Harriet Martine, 





Pe It has just appeared, and is from an admirable likeness by Miss Margaret Gillies, 
of whom, as an artist yet little known, we cannot refrain from saying that her rapid 


— in colouring, and her rare combination of classical taste with boldness 
of design, promise to win fur her the honours of ber art—d. M. R, 
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On Theatrical Reform. 


ON THEATRICAL REFORM. 
(Continued from page 560 ) 


Anp what must theatres be under the better arrangements which are 
dawning upon us? They must be small and well-arranged build- 
ings, wherein the whole audieuce may hear and see equally well. 
Of course there ought to be no censor; I doubt whether even a 
licence should be insisted on. If there were a nuisance got up 
under the name of a theatre, the law might abate it like any other 
nuisance, upon the moral sense of the community being against its 
continuance, but at all events no further control should be exer. 
cised than is exercised over public- houses and other public resorts. 
The prices should be low, much lower than they have hitherto been. 
Half'a crown should be the very highest price, but two shillings 
would be better. Perhaps it would be better to make the price of 
admission to all parts of the house alike, as is the case in foreign 
theatres, and reserve the gallery and boxes for parties or families 
who might require them. One theatre should only meddle with 
one class of performance, for which it would be specially adopted, 
and probably the companies would find it for their interest to hire 
the houses, and divide profits in such proportions as might be mu- 
tually agreed upon. The expenses would be small, qnd though the 
prices of admission would be small also, yet not when considered 
with regard to the price of the necessaries of life, still the small- 
ness of the price would insure, with all other appliances, constantly 
full houses night after night. It is for the mass of the public, 
and not for a portion, it is to the many, and not to the few that 
actors and actresses must henceforth look for a reward. Hitherto 
some few actors have been paid large salaries, and have realized 
large fortunes as a compensation for being held below their fellows 
on account of their position in society. When they shall be in 
higher esteem, a portion of their payment will be in the general 
sympathy of the community, in the honour and respect with which 
they will be regarded, and they can afford to forego a portion of 
their pecuniary recompense on that account. They will be con- 
tent with a moderate remuneration, more on a level with other 
professors of the fine arts, amongst whom actors are perhaps alter 
all the most entitled to consideration ; for a larger amount ol high 
qualities are requisite to form a first-rate actor than are requisite 


for the professor of any other art. It is evident, that such mary 
as | am contemplating, as they would be of small size, must be 


more numerous, and scattered over different paris of the town, 1 


save people the trouble and annoyance of making long journey> 
which would perhaps occupy more time and cause a greater 6 
pense than the price of admission. Under such arrangements, & 
visit to the theatre would not be a matter of previous preparation 
and forethought. Casual visitors would continually increase. Phe 
facility and cheapness of admission would be the means ° 
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changing many an evening walk into a more intellectual enjoyment 
at the theatre. The class of performances at each theatre would 
also be regulated by the taste of the inhabitants in the vicinity, and 
it would be a measure of comparison as to the degrees of refinement 
in the public taste. It might very fairly be anticipated, that under 
such a system the larger portion of the money which is now ex- 
pended in beer-shops and public-houses would go to the support of 
theatres, which would at any rate yield harmless amusement, if not 
moral instruction. It is an evidence of a lamentable want of percep- 
tion in a government, which neglects so obvious a means of improv- 
ing the taste, and consequently the morals of a people, if indeed 
the government cares any thing about the people, save so far as 
they are revenue producers. At times the newspapers contain 
accounts of the capture and locking-up of bodies of illegal actors 
of the poorer classes, who have been guilty of the crime of taking 
exhibition-money without a licence ; and the pain and annoyance 
to which the poor creatures are exposed is thought an exceeding 
good jest. It were better to let them alone, and not drive them 
to other employments of perhaps a positively vicious tendency. 
The practice of acting at least implies the necessity of learning to 
read, and that, in itself, is a considerable step towards improve- 
ment. Why is it that the French are a more refined nation than 
the English, though the latter are more endued with judgment ? 
Why is it that the propensity to destroy public works and works 
of art is not so rife amongst the former as amongst the latter? 
be So the Frenchman feel a pride in his public property,while 
the Englishman only cares for his private property? Because the 
government of France has fostered taste in the people, has taught 
them to appreciate music, and painting, and books, and sculpture, 
and has thus raised their minds to a higher level than that of mere 
sordid, selfish calculation. A Frenchman talks about his nation ; 
an Englishman talks about himself, thinks about himself. Some- 
time back an English gentleman wished to purchase some cuttings 
of vines in the Jardin des Plantes. He was told that if his appli- 
cation were backed by some known scientific people in England, 
it would be attended to. He quickly procured the recommenda- 
tions, and the plants were packed by the servants of the establish- 
ment, and forwarded gratis to England. The Englishman wanted 
fo pay for them. ‘No!’ He then wished to pay the servants for 
their trouble. «No! it was for the honour of the nation.’ He 
then remarked to the French botanist, that such things would be 
paid for in England, when the Frenchman replied with a shrug, 
‘True! but then you are a commercial nation,’ The spirit of 
commerce, carried to extremity, is indeed the curse of England. 
uman improvement is lost sight of in the prospect of commercial 
gain. 
‘And who are to be our audience ?’ asks a fashionable actor, 


accustomed to lackey the manners of the great, and deem that 
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mimicry is acting, and who at times may be promoted to the 
lackey honour of being a candle-bearer to ‘ Majesty’ itself. * Who 
are to be our audience?’ I answer, ‘ The great body of the work- 
ing classes,—the mechanics.’ ‘ Did I hear aright,’ exclaims 
Sylvester Daggerwood again. ‘ Ay, sir, you did; the mechanics 
must be your future audience, if your acting be true to nature, 
and will bear the test of unhackneyed native criticism. I tell you 
again, sir, the mechanics are your audience ; they possess no 
artificial feelings, they are as God made them, and such is not the 
case with the audience you have been accustomed to play before, 
half of whom have been insolent aristocrats, and the other half 
sycophants, with scarce an original idea amongst them. The 
mechanics, [ tell you, are your audience, if you possess genius; 
and if you possess it not, get yourself forthwith transformed into 
a parasite for the tables of the great, for verily we need you not. 
No, sir, prescriptive ‘‘ respectability” must cease, and to suit us 
you may as well forget at once four-fifths of your parts, and 
begin anew. The nobility of nature is in league against the mock 
nobility of art.’ ‘But mechanics, uneducated mechanics ! they 
cannot comprehend good acting!’ ‘Stop, sir! good acting Is 
the true representation of human passions, and human pas- 
sions existed ere school education commenced. You must 
unlearn your stage tricks, and trust to nature alone. The 
minds of the mechanics are undebauched by the monkeyings 
of affectation, and they are fit for the operation of the teacher. 
‘ But,’ exclaims an affected actress, ‘am I to play before greasy, 
unwashed men of occupation? Am I to be looked on by such 
vulgar people?’ ‘Why not, lady ? there is less real coarseness In 
them than in the tribes who at present haunt the boxes. They 
will look earnestly, but they will not look lasciviously. Their 
minds may be pure, though their externals be uncouth ; and itis 
with you to show your power in civilizing them, in humanizing 
them, in refining them. Try your skill; it is a fair field for your 
exertions. Itis said that of old, Love wrought a marvel upon the 
citizens of Abdera. Try, then, the effect of your beauty and win- 
ning accents in modern times; but be that which you seem, OF 
your playing will be but mimicry. If you are not beneficent in 


spirit, the lines of your face will be marked with hypocrisy when 


you put on the appearance of it, and your power will vers 
before the instinctive perception of the untutored. Wear 4 
smile of the heart, and not the smile of the cheek, or ee will ¥/ 
to call up gracious smiles from the hearts of others. be unbend- 
ing in spirit to the assaults of vice, for the mock frown un 
knits the brow to ape the semblance of virtue, carries no earnes 
conviction with it. Think not of selfish joy, be not absorbed 1 
the malignant wish to mortify a rival artist, or an ugly rg 
peep forth, mocking all your efforts. Think not of self, t i 
only of the impression you have to make on a large number 
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‘our fellow-creatures, in order to work good upon them, to make 
virtue lovely and vice hateful. Let your modelled accents teach 
them the true use of language; let your beauty teach them the 
love of all beauty; let your gait teach them grace of movement ; 
and let your garments awaken the taste which is dormant within 
them. Play in no piece which sound judgment condemns as 
immoral, or productive of mischief, whatever be the fashion which 
has sanctioned it. If you can do all this, and fill well a station 
worthy of the proudest ambition, that of a teacher of the people, 
goon. If you cannot, mingle once more with the herd, and give 
lace to a better and worthier being. ‘ But who is to pay us?’ 
asks Sylvester again; ‘the mechanics are not sufficiently well 
off.’ ‘That is not true, Sylvester. Abundance of the mechanics 
are sufficiently well off, earning three and five pounds per week 
by skilled labour; and if they limit their numbers, they will be 
still better off, not merely a portion of them, but the whole mass 
will be well off. Instead of working from morning to night, three- 
fourths of a day will be found sufficient for their comfortable 
maintenance and the needful accumulation, and thus they will 
have time to spare for the cultivation of their minds. The me- 
chanics not able to maintain theatres! You are dreaming, 
Sylvester, Who maintains the army, and navy, and church, and 
state, and the pension list, and pays the interest of the national 
debt? The working classes of the community, amongst whom 
the mechanics form far the most productive portion. It is recorded 
of Kean, that when he first played Sir Giles Overreach, on his 
return home his wife asked him what success he had, and more 
especially what Lord Essex said, Swallowing his usual quantity 
of stimulus, he replied, “ Damn Lord Essex ; I tell you the pit 
thundered at me.”” The mechanics not maintain theatres! Where 
do the taxes come from? Leave a portion of them in their 
“phe instead of abstracting them for the convenience of the 
rds John and Charles, &c., and the theatrical fund would not 
be small. Go to, Sylvester; you are shallow-minded, and not 
a fitting teacher? The day for mimics, like you, has gone by ; 
we need men of mind and mould, who can understand as well as 
speak all that is set down for them. We need instructed lec- 
turers, and not pragmatic mountebanks.’ 

The day is gone by for the ancient description of plays—the 
British theatre, as it is pompously called. Ancient prejudices 
can no longer be appealed to, for the prejudices have vanished, 
and new plays must be produced, capable of taking hold of the 
Perceptions of the listeners. The world is older than it was, and 
will not sit down day after day to the same banquet, merely be- 
cause it has been sanctioned by custom. The hour may be the 
same, but the cates must be varied. In works of imagination, 
people require variety, and a constant renewal. They do not sit 


down and read the same novels over and over again as they do 
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their bibles, and why should they see the same plays over and 
over again, even though they be the plays of William Shakspeare ? 
Toujours perdrix is a proverb as applicable to plays as to music ; 
and we have to thank Edward Lytton Bulwer that dramatic 
authors have now one motive less to abstain from writing. The 
public can no longer abide grandiloquence, and care more for the 
‘Rent Day,’ than for ‘ Venice Preserved.’ The former is to the 
latter what a Waverley novel is to the ‘ Scottish Chiefs,’ or ‘ Thad- 
deus of Warsaw.’ The latter served the turn in their day, but 
have now paled their attractions. ‘There are abundance of sub- 
jects for dramatic interest, which will come home to all hearts, 
and stir the very depths of passionate feeling. The passions 
of the human heart are as they were of old, in all their charac- 
teristics, save their present superior refinement. Ardent love, and 
deep gratitude, and furious hate, and deadly revenge, and gentle 
pity, and melting charity, and godlike friendship, and blind ava- 
rice, and self-sacrificing generosity, and devoted courage, and 
withering malice, and high magnanimity, and coward fear—all 
these passions remain the same as they ever were. Circum- 
stances, costume, and the outward forms of speech, are all that 
require altering to suit the altered conditions of humanity. But 
plays must not be judged of as is at present the custom ; they 
must have fair play. The actors must be the judges, and the 
monopoly of authors must cease. Merit alone must rule; and it 
will probably be found that those who are first-rate actors will 
possess the talent to write first-rate plays. It should be so, 
True genius cannot be confined to a small part of a thing; tt 
must embrace a whole. It is recorded of Shakspeare that he was 
an indifferent actor. How know we that? Possibly the taste of 
the time in acting was to ‘ out-Herod Herod,’ and his acting was 
in advance of such fustian. The public taste in acting Is very 
far from chaste even now, and there is no great hope of refining 
the taste of the present play-going community ; but new audiences 

and a new system of management will work wonders. The 

managers who undertake the business transactions must be simply 

men of business, and not actors, and the actors and actresses 

must be men and women of good feelings and moral qualities. 

At present, the behind-scene exhibitions are capable of exciting 

little but disgust, like the scenes behind the boxes. _ It will be 

very desirable also that the hours should be better regulated, that 

both audience and actors may be enabled to attend without risK- 

ing the loss of health. 

The ultimate objects for which human beings gather themse 
together in large cities, at the risk of sacrificing some portion ° 
health by the loss of a free atmosphere, is the desire to enlarge 
the sphere of human pleasures. One of the pleasures peculiar t 
great cities, is the theatre, in which two senses may 
once—hearing and seeing,—and these two senses are 
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bear upon many subjects and objects. The modulation of the 
human voice in perfect speech, when the various powers of oratory 
are brought into play, is a pleasure of the most exalted and in- 
tellectual kind. And the act of gazing on beautiful human forms, 
singly and in groups, of marking the play of intellectual features, 
and studying symmetric attitude, and graceful movements, amidst 
the specimens of human art in the form of fine artificial scenery, 
is also an exalted kind of pleasure infinitely more so than witness- 
ing the debates of the ‘Collective Wisdom of the Nation’ as at 
present they are carried on. And what are the qualities requisite 
in a first-rate actor? | mean an actor as near perfection as 
human nature can approach; an actor such as actors should be 
and not as they have been. He must possess more, and higher 
qualities, both of body and mind, than are required by any other 
professor whatever. He has to represent the external signs of all 
qualities peculiar to the nature and art of man, and unless he 
thoroughly comprehends them he cannot embody them; he can 
but mimic them as one actor may mimic the action of another. 
An actor, in the proper signification of the word, is not an imitator, 
but emphatically a doer. ‘To ‘act, todo, and to perform,’ say the 
grammar books, and all the words mean originality, not imitation. 
A perfect actor then should possess a perfect form, and a ‘face 
divine,’ all whose features are lit up by the strong spirit within. 
His eyes should be like live coals glistening in intellectual bril- 
liancy deep set beneath a lofty and expanded brow of marble, 
whose outward form may indicate the brain within. His lips and 
all the organs of voice should be so formed, as to modulate his 
accents to every variety of tone, as clear in the slightest whisper, 
as in the deepest bass, every syllable sharp and defined, giving 
evidence that the speaker’s mind is perfectly versed in the anatomy 
of words—that he knows them of his own knowledge, and has not 
sorted them out from the ‘alms-basket,’ to use for the nonce, after 
the listened-to speech of others. Every sound should speak as if 
it were his own sound, framed by his own judgment acting upon 
his own exquisite sense of hearing, totally distinct from the voices 
of those who learn speech by rote, without being conscious of any 
correctness save that it is like the speech of others with whom they 
have associated. His step should be like the tread of an Apollo, 
firm and graceful; and he should be perfect in all those gymnastic 
exercises which give to the mind a perfect control over the motions 
of the body. He should be versed in the use of all weapons, 
from the bare knife of the naked savage, up to the sword and 
buckler of the mailed champion. His muscular arm should play 
the light foil with graceful quickness, and speed a feathered shaft 
with a true aim, whirl a broad blade like the rapid sweep of a 
windmill arm, and poise a heavy rifle with a grip of iron, immov- 
able as the steeled block of an‘anchor-smith. ‘The stamp of his 
foot should be like the ‘ bidding of a monarch ’—not as monarchs 
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now are, but as old Homer described them. You, good critic of 
the present stage, will say that all this is too corporeal, and has 
little to do with the actual business of the stage. I tell you that 
all these things serve to develope the perfections of a man’s body ; 
they tend to give him 
‘The front of Jove himself, 
An eye, like Mars, to threaten and command, 


A station, like the herald Mercury. 
* * * * * 


A combination and a form indeed, 


Where every god doth seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.’ 


It is through the eye that an actor makes his first appeal to the 
hearts and brains of an audience, and to make his first appeal 
successful, he should show that his mind’s volition, his magnificent 
will, sways every movement of the frame it inhabits, even as by the 
inflection of voice and knee the rider rules the motions of the 
gallant steed beneath him. The hand of the actor should be like 
an ensign of command, when it is lifted in expressive action. The 
extension of his finger should arrest attention, like the impending 
stroke of an uplifted sword. Such should be the material organ- 
ization of au actor, and the mind to inhabit it should not be less 
rich. He should be a poet, i. e. he should have a clear percep- 
tion of all beauty both in nature and art. If he have not this per- 
ception he cannot comprehend the words of poets, and if he be a 
poet, he will be able to write plays himself. He should be a philo- 
logist, to enable him to dive into the hidden meanings of words, 
and thus ever use them with effect. He should be a linguist, in- 
asmuch as that faculty is a powerful help to a clear enunciation, 
and the knowledge of other languages is necessary to those who 
would truly present the manners and customs of the people of 
other climes. He should possess a general knowledge of anatomy, 
and a clear perception of the details of human beauty as well in 
person as in feature. For want of this perception it is, that many 
actors, in striving by art to give character and expression to their 
faces, produce only deformity, Moreover the knowledge of ana- 
tomy and especially of comparative anatomy is necessary 10 the 
clear comprehension of the effect of the varying passions of human 
nature. And if the anatomy of the body be an important “7 
site, how much more so must be the anatomy of the mind. 
actor must be a metaphysician, or he cannot deal with the rehne 
subtilties which impart lights and shadows to character. 
must be a logician, or he cannot trace effects up to their causes 
Rhetoric and oratory must walk hand in hand with him. i 
must be versed in history, or he cannot embody historic facts 10 spi 
and in truth. His knowledge of costume should be widely ee 
tended, and he should combine just taste with antiquarian > uh. 
And in addition to all this, the wider his knowledge and grasp © 
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the physical world the more perfect will be his power. Know- 
ledge is the tool, and wisdom Is the guiding hand. Reader, thou 
wilt perhaps smile, and ask where the men are to be found pos- 
sessing so many admirable qualities. Doubtless they are rarities 
in the present generation, but it follows not that a better system 
will not make them more common. Whenever a perfect physical 
organization may exist,—and this is of more frequent occurrence 
than is generally allowed,—the perfect training of the mind will 
develope all the excellence of which it is capable. Were a 
Crichton to appear under a system of theatrical arrangement such 
as I have faintly shadowed forth, he could not find a sphere of 
exertion wherein he could develope his excellencies with such 
perfect utility, so much to the advantage and instruction of his 
fellow-creatures, as on the stage. And what might not corre- 
sponding excellence in woman produce? The heart leaps while 
the imagination glances at such things, and the judgment whispers 
that they will be within human reach as wisdom shall advance. 

Junius Repivivus. 

July 7, 1833. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEL. VERJUICE. 
A STRAY CHAPTER—WITH THE EPISODE OF THE DRIED FONT, 


*," A sketchy allusion to the incidents of the tale of the ‘ Dried Fount,’ illustrative of 
some metrical scraps of mine, was printed in the Liverpool Kaleidoscope, in February, 
1829; it did not exceed twenty or thirty lines. I here present the story in full, 


‘ Sir, I was then in light and lusty youth ; 
And ignorant of peril, while it threw 

Fair things before me; and now memory’s truth, 
Flashing its lustre backward, can renew 
The past, and every sense again endue 

With that spring freshness, and that plastic mould 


At forty years, which twenty summers knew.’ 
bd * * 


Come, Pietro? La Casa del Diavolo?’ ‘ Scior sci:’ was Pietro 
Camiso’s reply. Pietro Camiso was a bushy-headed, bullfinch-nosed, 
cat-eyed, reddish-brown, ochre-faced, clean-chinned, mustachio-lipped 
Spalatrese ; and ‘ Scior sci’ (pronounced shore shee) was his patois for 

Signior si.’ Pietro Camiso’s history has nothing to do with my tale, 
except it be to account for the manner in which I made his acquaint- 
ance, and why I was at this time in his company. Pietro had, in his 
boyhood, youth, and early manhood, acquired a familiarity with the 
Canali di Zara, Spalatro, and Brazza, in a single-masted craft of small 
tonnage, which plied between Zara and Spalatro, occasionally tripping 
round Sabioncello to Ragusa. He had even passed the Bocca de 
Cattaro, and visited the terra incognita of the republic of Montenegri. 
Many a rich cargo of maraschino had Pietro carried to Spalatro; and 
many a head-ache in Spalatro could testify the virtue of the said 
maraschino. But this proved to be too narrow a sea for Pietro Ca- 
miso’s ambition to sail in; and he advanced himself to the dignity of 
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capitano of a trabacolo of Pola, La Madre di tutti gli Angeli, which 
fetched and carried between that port, Venice, and Fiumé. It was an 
unlucky day for Pietro, when, seduced by the yellow smile and orato- 
rical jingle of an additional zecchino, he bargained to navigate ‘the 
Mother of all the Angels’ to the mouth of the Tagliamento, there to 
take in a cargo of bricks for Chiozza; for within one hour of his 
tripping his anchor, he, and his deeply laden trabacolo, were prize to 
certain boats of his majesty’s ship A—, which picked up the Mother 
of all the Angels as she was yawing about in the fog. So Pietro and 
his trabacolo full of bricks did not go to Chiozza that time, but, alter- 
ing course, followed in the frigate’s wake, made fast to a hawser, with 
five other victimized small craft, like bosses on the tail of a boy’s kite, 
and in this order entered Porto San Giorgio, at Lissa, where ‘ the 
Mother of all the Angels’ was safely delivered of her bricks. But even 
now Pietro Camiso could turn his wits to account; for being familiar 
with every nook in the Dalmatian Islands, and experienced in the 
depth of water in every inlet and bay along the coast from Spalatro 
to Trieste, he soon forgot his grief for the loss of his trabacolo, in 
the profits which accrued on his services as pilot, in our along-shure 
expeditions and boat-marauding excursions ; and many a countryman 
and countryman’s neighbour of Pietro’s dropped into the open jaws of 
the foe, which lay, as per direction given by Pietro, to catch them. 
Pietro herein showed himself philosopher and philanthropist ; he was 
desirous of giving his friends the benefit of his experience ; though, I 
am sure, on many occasions of encounter and tussle, some of which 
were rather rude, he wished himself snug under the lee of a stout 
maraschino butt at Zara. 

Pietro, in addition to his services as pilot on the water, had often- 
times volunteered to be our guide on the land, and none of the party 
was merrier on the capture of woolly bears, (sheep,) baby lowers, (young 
oxen,) and squealers, (hogs,) than was Pietro; though, probably, the 
spoil was gathered from his own kith and kin, occasionally. Some- 
times our shore visits were made without a thought of depredation, 
and as the amphitheatre at Pola presented itself in all its attraction of 
curiosity, in our frequent glimpses of it from the water, some of us— 
but come, let me speak in the first person singular, or I shall entangle 
my narrative—I resolved, if possible, to have a nearer view of it; but 
this was not to be obtained without considerable risk. The French 
flag was flying every where along that shore: it flourished on the 
whole coast of the Adriatic, from the heel of the Italian boot, Cape St. 
Mary, upwards, and down on the opposite shore, to Ragusa: a warn- 
ing to us to keep of, or come on at our peril. When curiosity 1s strong 
it laughs at little dangers, and cannot see great ones. My excit 
curiosity might be gratified during the night, and with cautious tread- 
ing there would be but little danger, especially as the wary Pietro was 
at hand, and the moon would increase the beauty and enrich the im- 
pressive grandeur of the scene. With these thoughts, after the night s 
duty of reconnoitring the harbour, to note the number, character, a 
position of the vessels which lay there very quietly; but especially to 
ascertain the condition of a large Polacca ship, whose slim masts 
tapered prettily up to the sky: we had a notion of giving her ‘ snug- 
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ger lying’ in Lissa harbour—to this end, about two o'clock in the 
morning, we were standing in towards that projection of rocks, which 
runs out west from the bay of Pola, in the yawl, which was manned by 
ten stout, dare devils for rowers, and three ‘jollies’ sitting in the 
stern sheets, where were also I and Charles Nourse, holding converse 
with Pietro Camiso. ‘* La Casa del Diavolo?’ said I. ‘ Ma, per che? 
‘ Scior sci, said Pietro, and proceeded to relate, with due emphasis and 
¢Oh’s and Hah’s!’ and sundry head shakings and hand upliftings, the 
manner in which a trio of pious Fradelli laid their heads together to 
build a church to the glory of the holy—(I have forgotten the saint’s 
name, but it is the same brazen fellow who stands a tip-toe on the top 
of the Torazzo at Rovigno, a few miles from Pola)—and in the midst 
of their debate, a gentleman in a dark blue cloak, with a red feather 
in a broad-leafed capello, which capello seemed to rest on certain in- 
visible protuberances on his forehead, suddenly presented himself in 
the earnestness and very marrow of their counsel, and, with much 
politeness in his manner, sat down, arranging his feet under the table, 
and then smiled his wish to aid in their consultation, to which the 
priests thankfully assented ; but as he pleaded thirst from a long and 
warm walk, a cup of wine was proposed to cool and lubricate his 
throat, in which the brotherhood, in sheer good fellowship, partici- 
pated: health, prosperity, long life, and success in all designs, were 
mutually pledged, and the gentieman in the red-feathered capello, 
(which at first gave somewhat of offence, as he never lifted it from his 
head,) informed them, most graciously, that his assistance in the build- 
ing was at their command—‘ any thing he could do to serve them,’ 
the only return for which he stipulated being their prayers, and a 
repetition of their lately uttered good wishes ; to this instant and full 
acquiescence was given, and they sat to it till the three cowled heads 
nuzzled the table, and the gentleman evaporated, leaving them asleep. 
And lo! as all three at once opened their eyes in the morning, they saw 
the sides of the little cell stepping out, all round, and lengthening up- 
wards, into a noble and gorgeous building, full of altar places, and 
confessionals, and gilded colonnades, and fine pictures and beautiful 
Images. * And there it is,’ said Pietro, ‘as much as remains of it,’ 
pointing to the amphitheatre,* which was now distinctly visible under 
the eye of the moon; ‘but oh! would you think it, Scior, the very 
first time that mass was sung in it, just as Frere Matteo was lifting 
the sacred cup to his lips, aclap of thunder shook the building, and the 
roof tumbled in, crash! crash! and down it fell! and buried every 
body beneath the ruins! except Frere Matteo, who was seen to fly 
away through the top, with a score of dragons at his heels, lashing 
him with their forky tails.’ ‘Oh, then, it was the devil that built the 
Casa?’ + Scior, sci—but how could the Fradelli be blamed ? they did 
not know who had got into their company—and the gentleman was so 
civil too!” «And a skilful workman,’ said Nourse ; ‘I wish he would 
come to Lissa, and build us a few seventy-fours, for we shall require 
them up here if they send out a few such ships as the Rivoli, which is 
fitting out at Venice,’ * Troppo—troppo ! Guarda! LaLuna! ex- 
claimed Pietro, in evident alarm, as the oars were now cutting deep 


* The amphitheatre at Pola is better known in Istria as La Casa del Diavolo, 
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gashes in the laughing ripples that flickered brilliantly in the line 
of the moon's wake, which set all objects within its range as distinctly 
clear, as if it were mid-day’s brightness. ‘ Largo—largo!’ However, 
we were now nearing the point of debarkation, and rounding the pro- 
montory, Pietro was at once relieved, for we were instantly in deep 
shadow. Silently the muffled oars were tossed out of their rowlocks, 
and quietly boarded ; and the bowman, alternately shoving and haul- 
ing upon his boathook, carried the boat into the little creek which 
indented the line and base of the rock, and was as smooth as the water 
in a deep well. A snug little cove it was, where a boat might lie un- 
perceived and unsuspected of being there for a month on occasion, 
After landing (Pietro piloting) we traversed the strip of sand, not two 
feet broad, which fringes the base line of the rocks, for a few steps, 
and then scrambling upwards, verging starboard and port as the hand 
and footholding required, gained the top. The course to our object, 
which was not visible from this point, was about S.E., but by taking 
that, we should have been exposed to observation on its elevated sur- 
face, and must necessarily have passed by several buildings which lay 
between our place of landing, in line with the amphitheatre. So Pietro 
took a broad sheer to the N.E, and held on, with little variation from 
that course, for about half an hour; myself and Nourse picking our 
steps after him insilence. Now vegetation began to thicken, and we 
waded through a brook that babbled most musically in the stillness of 
the night, while the moon washed her face in it. On getting across 
we veered suddenly to the south, and plunged through a thicket into a 
footpath, which ran through what seemed to be a domain of garden 
and pleasure grounds in ruins, Overrun with brambles ; yet at every 
step shrubs and flowers wafted to the senses various and mingling 
perfumes: and now, turning westward a little, we rose on a gentle hill, 
which exhibited masses of broken walls, and down on its other brow 
a roofless, fragment-bestrewn mansion, dreary, solemn, and desolate in 
the midst of so much beauty: for from this point was seen, a little to 
the left of the distance, not the entire outline, part of it was hidden by 
a hill, the dark grandeur of the amphitheatre, towering in stately sub- 
limity; and between the trunks of the trees, and up through foliage 
at their topmost branches, directly before and outspread below, the 
Bay of Pola, and the Adriatic, burnished with a line of silver, shivers 
ing and flashing, as the young waves danced upon it. Stepping 
among the ruins, which straggled out to some distance from the main 
building, we fell again into the path, which continued for about half a 
mile by what seemed to have been the course of a stream, though it 
was now filled or choked up with weeds and debris, and suddenly ter- 
minated in a precipice about twenty feet in height, On the side of 
this precipice, halfway down, a rock or ledge apparently projected, but 
a closer inspection discovered it to be a natural basin, starting from 
the face of the rock. It bore marks of the chisel, for its mm was 
sculptured ornamentally, though the work was so much worn and de- 
cayed as to be, in the shadow, scarcely perceptible. Pietro called this 
‘the Dried Font.’ As this was not our present object we descend 
the slope (which had evidently been cut into steps) by the side of the 
precipice, and stood a moment on the margin of the hollow, into which 
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doubtless the stream had once poured; then we marched on towards 
the amphitheatre, verging a little to the left; we moved at a rapid 

ce; but it seemed to come no nearer after twenty minutes’ walk. 
The distinctness in which it stood, in bold and massive outline from 
the ruins of the mansion, caused an erroneous estimate as to its dis- 
tance; here we turned the base of a hill, rising a little on its slope, 
and descending on the other front, walked a hundred yards further, 
and stood in the deep shadow of the amphitheatre, gazing upwards 
through the triple range of arcades—through the vacant space, and 
out again at the opposite sky ;—an ocean of light limpid blue! I 
scrambled up the walls, no difficult matter, for at this point the loosened 
fragments were heaped sufficiently high to enable me to reach the first 
opening by an easy spring, and by a similar assistance I descended into 
the area, and stood gazing in that indescribable but rapturous confu- 
sion of the senses, which, I dare say, many of my readers have expe- 
rienced whenever overawed by the sudden impressive burst of a 
spectacle—(the entrance to Tintern Abbey, seventeen years after- 
wards, was a feeble something like it)—that delicious bewilderment 
of the thoughts in which you are more disposed to shed tears, than 
able to adopt any other mode of expressing yourself: the heart heaves 
and swells ready to burst; there is an utter inability to concentrate the 
faculties to any one point of observation or of refiexion; there is a 
kind of greedy devouring in the gaze, as if it feared any object, part, 
or particle should elude its grasp, yet it cannot rest on any one part 
or particle, smaller or greater object, for a single instant. It is all 
craving, hungry and dissatisfied wonder. The line, or rather the broad 
sheet of wall, partly whitened by the moon, and cut into many sharply 
defined shadows, lifting itself up aloft towards the sky, which stooped 
down to embrace it, and the absence of beginning or end, no point 
from which the vision could start in direction of range, while the eye 
repeatedly and vainly attempted such a process; and more than all, the 
swelling and soaring effect on the imagination that was produced in 
the alternations of clear, pure, luminously blue sky, and the dark wall 
by the uppermost ranges of arcades : O, the wondrous and delicious 
beauty of that moonlit heaven when it is thus viewed! The light is 
thrown back into vast, vast distance here, and seems there hanging 
within your tangible grasp, more calmly and gloriously lustrous in 
either, Reader, reader! create such a scene in your imagination, and 
let me leave you to bathe your soul, and swim and sail in the ecstasy 
which you will feel, if you have a soul! 

It forms no part of the object of this narrative to describe the 
building, to give you its admeasurement, &c. ; if I had carried lines 
and scales for the express purpose of ascertaining its dimensions, I 
Should have thought no more of them than if they had been sunk 
‘where fathom-line did never touch the ground.’ I will tell you 
merely that the external wall, the shell of the roofless building, is 
complete, except towards the south-east, where there is a huge gap 
from the parapet lessening downwards, and a narrow strip or eplit 
continued from it to a good long line, through which a keen and bril- 
liant ray of the moon cut with singularly beautiful effect, as it spread 
its length out on the area. It allured one to take hold of it, and I 
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actually did stoop to touch it. But the tiers of seats, which once gave 
accommodation to twenty thousand spectators, can only be guessed at 
in some fragments which are strewn about the area. After a little 
struggling, and a trifle of shin scraping, as I groped my way through 
what seemed to be a line of vaults broken and obstructed by dilapida- 
tions, (it was the bridge on which the seats had been erected, and at 
one time extended around and in gradated heights up the walls,) | 
found means to exalt myself to the second range of arches, openings, 
windows I suppose they may be called, and there stood on a shelf or 
ledge that abutted inwards from the wall, and leaning on what, in my 
ignorance of architectural technology, I must designate the sill of the 
window, gazed on the bay of Pola, down to the left on the flat roofs 
and ribbed tilings of the city—and on the vessels, some standing out 
in the light, and others obscured in the darkness—then outwards far, 
far upon the face of the Adriatic, where I distinctly saw, blackening 
up from the waters, my roving dwelling-place, my wandering habita- 
tion, my beloved and beautiful home, the A—, the happiest home I 
ever knew! I thought then, and I yet think, language could not 
impress paper, nor voice give to the ear the enchanting beauty of that 
view, neither is the world’s heart nor its wisdom plastic and capacious 
enough to receive it. It is from repeated instances of this powerless- 
ness of the thoughts that I have been led to question the writer's 
truth who has ‘ written poems on the spot’ descriptive of the scene and 
his impressions, when surveying an extraordinary splendour or mag- 
nificence of nature or of art, unless it has been on a second, third, 
fourth, fifth, or twentieth visit; so that he might then subdue the 
uproar in his thoughts, and assume a steadiness to his purpose ; for 
that same mental and constitutional conformation which enables him 
to take impressions so deeply and so vividly, will effectually bar the 
concentration of thought which is necessary in writing the impres- 
sions down. I grant ye, if his mind be of foot-rule and fathom-line 
quality, his aim will be attained; but it is not of such I speak. | 
admit that striking points may be arranged and fastened on the mind 
of my proper man; but I believe it is only ona recreation of, and 
after reflection on, the past, that these have been combined and given 
to the world, in a spirited, energetic, and correct picture of words. 
This, I am sure, is the case with myself at least ; rapturous confusion, 
intoxicated bewilderment, have ever been my sensations while the 
objects were under my physical gaze; therefore I ever look on 
‘ written on the spot’ with suspicion, if the writing be ¢rue, bold, and 
sharp and deeply cut. When it is tame and duck-pondish, it passes 
for ‘ written on the spot’ with me. You may take notes if you please, 
but do not call that ‘ written on the spot.’ Perhaps, however, am in 
error, and appear bigoted in thus ‘ measuring other people's corn by 
my bushel.’ Possibly there are some spirits who can take a soaring, 
and yet collected flight, where I, in the overwhelmingness of impres- 
sions, in which nothing is defined, and a hundred streams rush at once 
with a crushing and devouring influence into my thoughts, attempt 0 
fly, but my wings collapse after a few dull, unmeaning flappings. 
The moon's fair and bright face was fast dimming in the approa¢ 
of day, a fiercer luminary was threatening to stare her into pale bash- 
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fulness, while yet I lingered there, and before turning to leave the 
place, the sun was gilding the crests of the Carniolan mountains. It 
was necessary now to retrace our course ; and | was surprised, as we 
marched along, that the very cautious and extremely wary Pietro had 
been in no hurry, nor expressed the least impatience at the delay—not 
a single ‘ Scior’ passed his lips in warning ; this, however, I attributed 
to his feeling of perfect security. 

In reapproaching the precipice and ‘ Dried Font,’ the guide again 
directed attention to it. On aclose inspection, I discovered that the 
rim or lip of the basin contained round it a band line of small per- 
forations, and at once saw the beautiful effect for which that had been 
done when the basin was supplied with water, which was not thrown 
into it by the cascade, but descended through small fissures in the 
face of the rock, and had been turned off by some process from the 
main stream above, and so trickled down through the crevices. From 
the basin the overflow through the perforations must have descended 
in a silvery shower into the bed of the cascade. On the verge of the 
overhanging ledge above the font a moss-covered stone seat still 
occupied the place which it held in the days of that rare scene’s glory 
and beauty, and our return course showed more clearly the extraordi- 
nary scenic loveliness which must have reigned there; but some 
remarks of Pietro Camiso’s respecting a tale connected with this 
Font awakened curiosity and inquiry. Pietro could not tell the tale 
so wel] as his amico, (1 forget his name, and I am sorry that I do; 
he was a kind-hearted and clear-thonghted old fellow. Perhaps the 
name will come back to me as I proceed.) ‘Whoishe?’ ‘¢ Ile lives 
in the cottage under the ruins.’ This cottage had escaped my ob- 
servation ; but now there it was, propped against the external wall of 
the mansion ; three of its sides built of the fragments, and the fourth 
formed by the ancient mason-work—a rough excrescence growing 
from it, a fungus on a withered trunk. If I were writing to make a 
book, 1 should elaborate a description of this cottage; every turn 
and mound in the garden, each bend of the stream ; how it was there 
hidden by a clump of perfumy shrubs, how there the slender branches 
and foliage stooped down to kiss the water as it flitted by them, &e. 
&c., for they are all as clearly before my eyes on this 23d July, 1833, 
as they were on the morning of August 8th, ISIL. And if ever I 
could hope to win a reader’s approving smile by scenic description, 
certainly it would be this one which I should select to exercise my 
skill upon; for though I had looked on many before, and have gazed 
on many since, none has ever called up similar sensations so strongly. 
It was that saddening and melancholy pleasure of, tracing loveliness 
and elegance in ruins, the reuniting of broken and disjointed beauty, 
the reanimating of its charms, even while you commiserate its death 
and wreck ; and thought would sigh as it revelled through the re- 
creations of memory. Ay, sir, sigh, for we can sigh, we do weep in 
delight. But the attempt to describe would exhibit only the feeble- 
hess of written words, This I have felt a thousand times. In task- 
ing myself to the delineation of what my eyes had looked upon as 
grand and beautiful in scenic nature, | never said or wrote any thing 
that was more than a mockery of my thoughts. Though I confess to 
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a notion that the naturally adapted tone of a capacious (I do not, by 
that word, mean boisterous) voice, will paint better than brush and 
colours will do.* 

Now, pass on, if you please, across the old bed of the stream at this 
point, and, a few steps more, enter the ruins of the chateau, under 
the architrave of a dilapidated window; destruction has facilitated 
access, it has removed all barriers of bolts, locks, and doors. You 
may walk in with a little clambering over the heaps ; but look first 
along the line of wall, and all that remains of its architectural design 
and beauty. Is it a work of Palladio? TI should so think it, though 
I cannot show that he ever visited Istria, or that his genius threw its 
splendour across the Adriatic, in a plan which others executed while 
he lived. No, there is a date which marks that portion of the erec- 
tion at least to have taken place nearly a century after the marshal- 
ling of his self-superintended triumphs—mpcixi1. There is yet the 
partial blackening of the smoke, as if a current of air had just now 
brushed it across the numbers, which themselves look not a month 
old. In, press through the rank weeds; they grow in rough and rude 
luxuriance about the whole extent of the enclosure, forcing themselves 
between the fragments, and clipping and entwining them in fellow- 
ship. Here, mount on this cemented mass ; it is but a stretchy step; 
here, hence the eye may range over the whole. You cannot spring 
up? Give me your hand then—now. Stop, what means this? A 
cross cut deeply in the face of the marble, and as fresh as if the 
chisel had wrought on it but yesterday. A memento! surely nota 
tombstone ? There is a meaning for this; we may know it soon, 
perhaps. Happiness ‘may once have found a home here. Wealth 
and abundance, certainly, have been residents ; perhaps luxury, or 
splendour without luxury, for time and fire have not effaced the 
gorgery entirely. You can trace, even now, the dim remains of the 
fresco which ornamented the walls; but it is impossible to say to what 
story that beautiful head, looking back, as if flying in fear, belongs ; 
there is a hand, too, pouring water from an amphora down on a foot, 
the sandal of which is loosened, on another compartment, and the foot 
and hand belong to two different sexes. No, this is not a Palladio, 
nor the architecture of his disciples, for that long line of wall is 
broken by a recess, in the fashion of an oriel window, containing 
remnants of what we usually call gothic shafts. At least I can re- 
member nothing in the works of Palladio or his disciples in which 
that style of building is adopted. Elsewhere that golden ray from 
the morning’s sun would be cheering in its effect ; but here, on this 
fire-haggarded and time-shaken monument of calamity, it seems t 
scoff, and stands a derisive laugh at misery. Or, reader, did you 
ever see that slowly-moving or moveless smile, which curls the lip, 
and pales the cheek, and makes paleness wan, while the heart beneath 
is breaking? I have seen it. . Like it is the sun-light on that wall. 
Or is it not the ray of a prosperous star, which shines too late to cheer, 
for the temple of hope is in ruins, and heeds not, for it cannot feel the 


* But we have ‘ changed all this’ in England; which is one cause of our not nd 
rome how the oratory of Demosthenes produced such wonderful effects 4 
ascribed to it, 
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warmth now? But liker, far liker is it to the bland smile and 
courteous glance that drop on the intended victim—which sport and 
shine to mask the bleakness of a corrupted thought, and callons 
treachery. The portion of the building in which we now stand was 

robably the Atria to that hall, which, from its size, and the vestiges 
of profuse decoration, it is easy to suppose was once magnificent, and 
echoed the laugh of revelry, and reflected the glory of eyes which 
dazzled each other with beauty and gay lustre. Now, how sad; 
rendered ten times more sad by these torn records of its former splen- 
dour. See, jutting from the crevice, between that charred beam and 
the wall which clips it, a single scarlet flower contrasts its fresh youth 
and loveliness with the blackness of the wood. It is one sole, pure, 
and healthy thing smiling in the midst of an enduring pestilence, un- 
conscious of the death which looks upon and surrounds it. It is a fair- 
hope light that gleams to cheer the storm-tossed spirit; or a guileless 
child keeping the vigil during the sleep of groups of desperate men, 
fatigued with ruffian toil. It is a little bright star, shining singly and 
solitarily in the sky all night. And who would pluck it? Do not 
touch it; here let it stay, and live and die: it beautifies desolation, 
and desolation worships it. 

It is not likely that this survey, cursory as it was, should diminish 
the desire to know the history of the place; and Pietro Camiso’s 
repeated ejaculations of ‘ pauvretti,’ having reference to the persons 
whose calamitous fate was connected with the ruins, the cottage of his 
amico was now the object to which we turned our eyes. The door by 
which the ground-floor apartments were entered, was closed ; but a flight 
of rude stone steps led exteriorly to the upper chambers, the portal of 
which, as we began to ascend, opened, and a most venerable looking 
man, with a head of flowing hair that was as white as the snow on 
the Carniolan alps, hailed us with a clear-toned, a kind-toned * Buono 
Giorno,’ closing a volume at the same moment, and retaining it, with 
the finger mark, in his hand, as most cheerfully he welcomed us, While 
he and Pietro were busied in setting black bread, goat’s milk and 
cheese, and some delectable purple grapes before us, I looked at the 
old man a request of permission to open the book, which now lay on 
astool. ‘Si, signior, si.’ It was the ‘ Gierusaleme Liberato,’ and I 
commenced forthwith, at the opening stanza, and trolled out, with 
‘bad emphasis and bad discretion,’ 

‘ Canto l’arme pietose, é i] Capitano, 
Che gran’ sepolcro libero de Christo ——.’ 
The old man caught the words, threw down the grapes, capsized a 
bowl of milk, ran to me and smacked my cheeks with half a dozen 
kisses, and continued the theme, while arranging the eatables and 
drinkables, with enthusiasm flashing eyes; and so through our repast, 
which was as heartily accepted, as it was most freely offered ; and from 
this rare old man—he was an Istrian peasant, truly the son of an 
ostler—I heard the history of ‘ The Dried Font.’ 

The communicated facts did not refer back to the period when the 
Mansion was erected, nor to the time the hand of art was employed 
to decorate the natural formation of the Font; but a legend had long 
existed in the family of Oschiaro, to whom the chateau and its 
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domains had for centuries belonged, which pronounced the failure of the 
line, and extinction of the name, on the drying up of that Font. The 
last Count Oschiaro had an only son, who, with unusual comeliness of 
person, combined the rarer graces of quick impressibility, which were 
nurtured by a cultivated intellect ; but there was in him that corporeal 
delicacy, on which an ardency of feeling, when it was aroused by the 
insensibility or injustice of others, shook with a violence that threat- 
ened early ruin. By the boisterous, those whose knowledge of him 
was limited to that surface which was exhibited in the ordinary 
tenour of his way, he was regarded rather as a being whom they 
might pity; the better of them compassionated his weakuess, and 
sought him only with the demeanour of protectors ; others despised him 
as imbecile, and anticipatively viewed him as their prey. Miscalcus 
lating his evidences of gentleness, the disposition to retire within 
himself, the yielding of his manner, these were sometimes encouraged 
to advance beyond the limits of endurance. Then rose the hitherto 
subdued elements of his nature, which transformed the feeble and fra- 
gile youth into a giant; the bursting of the storm caused the insolent 
intruders to start back amazed atthe strength which they had derided, 
affecting, while they retreated from it, still to make it a jest. They 
found that though he shivered and shrank from the breeze, he would 
oppose and battle with the tempest, though the encounter must des 
stroy him. Few around him were formed for companionship with 
such a being ; and his life was passed in pursuits and pleasures which 
were strangely opposite to those to which their tastes allured them. 
But who could be more beloved than he was by all who sought fellow- 
ship with him, or who looked to him for protection! ‘ The best of his 
name was the last of his race,” is to this hour the melancholy dirge of 
the grandchildren of those who remembered Count Lucio. He was 
happy inthe happiness which he saw in, and imparted to others. The 
wounds of dissention were healed by his hand; and his arbitration in 
disputes sent the reconciled parties away pleased with each other, and 
almost glad that they had quarrelled, because that had enabled them 
to feel Signior Lucio’s benign interference. The natural goodness of 
his heart, the free giving bounty of his spirit, had enjoyed the sin- 
gular—oh, most rare, rare blessing of living on, and growing up 
through youth to manhood, unperverted. 
An orphan girl, daughter of a former comrade and oft-tried friend 
of Count Oschiaro, had been bequeathed by her dying father to his 
charge. She was then in early girlhood, blooming in all the promise 
of future loveliness, and she never learnt how beautiful she was; 
she was like a gentle flower that now stoops, now lifts its head upon 
its slender stem, unconscious of its form or the exquisite charm of its 
tints, retiring and placid as though it would wish to live unseen but 
by fairy eyes. With her stature grew, and that unconsciously, what 
at first was the tenderness of brotherly and sisterly affection, between 
Melaza and Lucio. Unconscious on her part, at least, for though she 
knew herself to be, by her dead father’s interference, betrothed to 
Count Jeldaz, the quiet cheerfulness of her thoughts was never broken 
by any uneasiness as the time approached when he should be expect 
to arrive to claim and carry her away as his bride. She had not 
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dwelt upon it. She was too innocent to dream of sorrow; but the 
sadness which she oftentimes saw clouding Lucio’s brow, calling up 
her sympathy, drew from him the declaration, and imparted to her 
that knowledge which at once chilled her with the sense of reality. It 
was about a month before he did come, that a courier from Fiumé 
arrived at the mansion with a packet from the Count Jeldaz to Count 
Oschiaro, announcing his intention to be there on a stated day; ano- 
ther also, containing a few words, and a present of rich jewels for 
Melaza, which she received in pale and trembling silence; and after 
standing for a few minutes gazing at the packet, from which she 
seemed to shrink, holding it forward as if she wished the messenger 
to take it from her again, she hastily quitted the room and its occu- 
pants, the Count and the messenger, without speaking or looking off 
the packet. Her guardian smiled at this, attributing it to the pertur- 
bation of maiden bashfulness ; and speedily dispatched the messenger 
with promises of honouring welcome, &c. Lucio was made aware of the 
visit of the courier only as he saw him spurring on the road to Lisignan, 
where the bark lay in waiting to bear him back to Fiumeé. As Melaza, 
he found, had quitted the chateau, he sought her through the gardens, 
and on arriving at the precipice, found her lying motionless and cold 
onthe ground, her head resting on the stone seat, on the ledge over- 
hanging the Font. The blood had trickled on the seat from her brow, 
which had struck the stone as she fell. There she lay, with the 
crushed up packet suspended from her pale fingers, which were en- 
tangled in the silken strings which enwrapped it. ‘ Melaza, Melaza!’ 
he groaned as he raised her, and then drew her towards the stream, 
and there sprinkled her forehead and face with the cold drops, which 
recalled her breathing ; and the first impression of returning sense 
was a bitter smile which broke into a bubbling sigh. From that 
moment she fast withered; and Lucio’s melancholy gave way to 
deeper sadness ; and long, long intervals of silence. Morning, noon, 
and evening they walked together to that spot, to stand gazing, as 
they bent over it, on their images reflected in the translucent and 
liquid mirror beneath them; and scarcely any other word was inter- 
changed, save those ever repeated names, ‘ Melaza ! * Lucio!’ 

Reader, were you ever immersed in an unconquerable grief, while 
the sounds of mirth and the joyousness of festivity rang in your ears ? 
Did you ever hear your irrepressible sighs echoed by a shout of 
laughter ? you will know that your grief receives no anodyne from 
such sounds. With what howling mockery must they have rung on 
the ears of Melaza, who, at early morning’s dawn heard the bustle of 
Preparation, the joyful anticipations and cheerful welcoming of 
gathering hundreds, as she lay in her chamber, and felt hersel! the 
Victim about to be immolated in the cause for which all this busy, 
mirth-teeming uproar and sparkling pleasure was elicited! But she 
arose, and passively received the aid of her attendants, as they orna- 
mented her for the ‘sacrifice, and mingled the labour with their glee, 
chirping their hopes and wishes the while. She descended among 
the patrician guests, many of whom had already arrived to honour the 
day, The first glare of the gaiety and splendour stunned her facul- 
Hes, and she stood gazing in the silence of stupefaction, as the voices 
of congratulation dropped on her unheeding and a cars. 

9, ‘ ad 
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Her guardian prompted her replies to the glittering throng, which 
she uttered in little words, so faint, they had scarcely disturbed a 
gossamer had it floated within the circumflexion of her breath. The 
woe-begone smile that fluttered on her lips faded—taded into marble 
composure, as the looks and tones of encouragement to gladness met 
her on every side. Alas! they deemed it timid, sinking, maiden bash. 
fulness in her ; they saw not that neither thought nor will was in the 
few faint words that floated from her lips and died within the circle of 
her breath. To task the features, tongue, and frame to mingle in 
pleasures, while every pulsation of the heart is a throb of misery, is 
only mockery of their anguish; and every word which would tell the 
victim to forget, does but cause the grief to cling with closer enfold- 
ing. Oh, bid the sightless eyes revel and range over forms and 
scenes of beauty!—hid the one in chained and fettered limbs laugh 
at restraints and freely dance !—bid the exhausted frame be agile as 
the forest fawns; and plunge the wretch that faints with feverish 
burning in streams of fire; when the concentrated heat rushes to the 
brain and leaves the heart an icicle—so in the midst of the splendid 
array which encompassed Melaza and mocked her misery, her thoughts 
foamed o’er a waste 
‘ Of blighted hopes and flowers decayed ;—- 
Leafless and all their perfume gone,— 


A limitless, unchanging shade, 
Lit by no cheering ray ;—not one!’ 


And beware, ye wise, ye gravely consoling, how ye intrude; leave 
such suffering to loneliness ; for solitude is its sole relief; or sigh and 
weep with it, if ye would, can, sympathize. It will partially, and 
more and more forget itself, in seeking to alleviate the pain which 
your sympathy evinces, Come, cavillers, or else show me a sounder, 
a truer system of philosophy. 

The whole road, from the mansion down to Cape Promontorio and 
to Lisignan, was animated with groups of holiday expectants, and the 
passing of messengers, who carried, every half hour, reports from 
those who were stationed to watch from the outstretching cape, UP 
the Gulf of Fiumé, for the approach of the galley, which at first 
appeared a dot on the water; and now moved along on the smooth, 
sun-planished surface of the sea, by the even stroke of sixty = 
dipping, rising, flashing, and falling in unison: the white sails 
slumbering in minute fits, as the small biz2eze kissed them,—and the 
rich carving and gilding of the prow, sparkling in the reflection of 
the crispy foam, whose white curls took, in reciprocation, the yellow 
hue. The first intelligence of the galley being in sight called forth a 
cheer, which was tossed from group to group on the road, oF 
deposited in the mansion, where all, with one impulse, received rr 
echoed it: all—except one—one on whose forehead, face, neck, or 
limbs, as the sound struck her, the dew of hopelessness and dismay 
hung in drops, and glistened out from the deathy wanness of her 
cheeks. Where was Lucio? He had avoided the scene ;_his presence 
would have accumulated her sufferings, as she watched the misery 
which he could not conceal. Yet, as the messengers arrived with rr 
of the nearer, yet nearer approach of the galley, it was observed tha 
Melaza lost much of her agitation. She seemed to concentrate @ 
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her faculties as if commanding them to the ceremonious duties on 
which she was shortly to enter: a collectedness of thoughts to one 
fixed purpose—as if she had suddenly become sensible that she was 
mistress, or the worshipped queen of the festivities ; still she was 
silent, pale, and smileless. 

The pouring in of the different streams of holiday guests and 
gazers, from every point, down to the Marina at Pola, and the tramping 
of caparisoned steeds, some of which were led by the attendants, fore- 
spoke the entrance of Count Jeldaz’s magnificent galley into the 
port; and now the pealing cannon, uprising above the shouts of the 
multitude, undulated into Melaza’s ears the intelligence that his foot 
had kissed the shore. Count Jeldaz and his retinue mounted the 
waiting steeds, and the whole formed into a long line ef procession, 
through the street which led eastward from the city. A gallant 
gentleman he looked, in all the consciousness of admiration and 
brilliance of hope awaiting bliss. As they passed along near that 
house, which is now tenantless and in ruins, as you turn to the left, 
in the direction of the amphitheatre, the crowd paused, numbers took 
off their hats and set up a shout of ‘ Viva!’ Count Jeldaz, turning, 
looked upwards, and lifting his plumed capello, bowed to a youth who 
stood in the balcony, as to him the people’s respectful tokens of 
gratulation were offered. The youth uncovered, seemingly un- 
conscious that he did so, for he did not return the salutation of Count 
Jeldaz, but waved his hand to the people. ‘Who is that?’ he 
inquired. ‘The Lady Melaza’s brother.’ ‘Her brother!’ ‘It is 
the young Count Lucio,’ said one who held the bridle rein of the 
horse on which Count Jeldaz rode. ‘ Ha! her foster brother, you 
mean; he seems a feeble and sickly youth, and not overborne with 
joy at seeing me, his new brother.’ ’ There was a sneer implied in his 
manner of speaking these words, which caused the same person (‘ it 
was myself,’ said the old man,) to reply, ‘the Signior Lucio Oschiaro 
1s the best of all the many good that had been named Oschiaro,’—and 
all around echoed the shout of ‘ Viva, viva Signior Lucio!’ ‘ He 
shows cold courtesy to one who might reasonably expect a warmer 
from the brother of my—of the Lady Melaaza. Perhaps he is 
unwilling to lose his sister's society.” ‘It may be your Lordship 
judges rightly,’ said a restless-eyed gentleman, the Signior Goznia, 
who rode by the side of the Count, ‘I have known such friendships, 
and they would not laugh a ben venuto to a third participator.’ * This 
boy is garlanded with the praises and good will of these about us. 
How much further and singly closer the sympathy prevails, perhaps 
I may learn—in time -* and the Count here became silent, or uttered 
occasionally a courteous remark to those near him, till, having passed 
the avenues through that division of the grounds and gardens which 
led to the portico of the chateau, he paused, and descended from his steed, 
The steps were occupied by ranges of courtly guests, in rows of smiling 
faces, nodding plumes, and sumptuous robes ; and the instant his foot 
had left the stirrup, the acclamation of voices, and a peal of music, rent 
the air. He ascended the steps, bowing gracefully on either side, and 
at the entrance to the atria was received in the arms of Count 
Oschiaro, who led him on through the vestibule, and between another 


double line of animated beauty and human splendour, on towards the 
2X2 
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recess, in which the Lady Melaza stood, grasping fitfully with the 
white fingers of her left hand, a veil, which, suspended from her head 
fell down on that arm. ‘ Your bride, my Lord,’ were the only half. 
choked words uttered by Count Oschiaro, as the tears fast rolled down 
his cheeks. Jeldaz took the disengaged and passive hand in his, and 
suddenly dropt it, starting as if the touch had chilled him; but he 
resumed his complacency, and smiling again, lifted it, and ranged his 
eyes over her form, and surveyed her from head to foot with cold 
surprise. After a few ceremonial words to her, which met no other 
reply than a faintly hoarse ‘ My Lord,’ he turned, and bowed with 
his well chiselled smile, as he glanced on every side, and along the 
gay assembly; and speaking to the tear-eyed Count Oschiaro, said, 
‘She is fair.’ ‘ As the enshrined at Florence, Count Jeldaz.’ ‘And 
quite as cold,’ he replied ; ‘I thought [ touched the marble when raised 
that hand, save that the stone is not so dewy dead.’ ‘ Her maiden 
timidity.’ ‘ Belike, my Lord,—much bliss to me this clayey figure 
promises,’ muttered Count Jeldaz. ‘ But you have a son, my Lord; 
shall I not hail him as my friend? is he nct here among the guests ?’ 
Sweeping the assembly with his eye, as if in search of him: but 
glancing more keenly into Melaza’s face, as if to detect the expression 
which this allusion to Lucio occasioned ; but no change could be 
marked ; not a quiver of the lips, nor a flicker of the eyelids, gave 
token that the words were heard by her. ‘ My son has not, of late, 
mingled in our festivities ; his pleasures are more with his own 
thoughts ; but he will join us soon, I doubt not. The sickness of a 
friend in the city called him from us.’ ¢ It must be a firm friendship, 
indeed, my Lord, that allures a youth from the presence and smiles of 
such an assemblage of beauty.’ ‘I know not that he appreciates 
these assemblages as we do, Count Jeldaz,—we—ay, we | sav, for | 
have still youth’s fervour of admiration for them; he dwells, as I before 
told you, within himself. The silken chains have failed to fetter him! 
Nor was it till evening, amid the glittering of the crystal lamps, that 
he was seen among the revellers, where so many faces, rich and 
joyous, looking all as if no sorrow dwelt on earth; and forms, in 
order marshalled, stood, waiting 
‘ Impatient for the music’s clang,— 
It struck !—on a hundred feet upsprang 
Elastic torms, in buoyant motion, 
Like billows bnght on the sunny ocean. 
They waved, and swept, and wheel’d, and curled, 
Like beings of some other world ; 
Or scattered iris tints at play ; 
Or things that floated lite away 

To sounds that bade the corporate frame 
Be evanescent, and dissolve 

Into ethereal, hurtless flame ; 
Yet warm with life; and each revolve 

Of figure, showed the dancing eye,— 
The glowing cheek,—the bosom fair, 

Which ne’er had heaved with sorrow’s sigh,— 
The brow that ne’er was pressed by care.’ * 


—— ee 


* I have put quotation marks to these lines, lest I should be charged wih Oo 
they are, nevertheless, my own property ; though they may have been seen 10 type 
some half dozen people in the wide world; but I am quite safe: not one of that 
dosen remembers where. 
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But js not his pleasure far greater, who stands a looker on at this 
motioned beauty 2? Whose watching eye follows the silken feet, as 
they noiseless bound from the floor, which they seem to kiss, 
coquetting with their own delight; or fancy them two tiny, fairy 
skiffs, sporting on the gently undulated lake, and wooing the perfumed 
breeze, which sings through their gossamer tackle, and fans their 
sails of fim. Or like the serene and soundless flight of birds, with 
winnowy wing, fluttering a moment in rapture, and then skimming 
the air with unruffled pinions. It is thence the spiritualized grace of 
motion is made visible, and throws the gazer into an entrancing 
dream,—and flashes before the eyes of his imagination many a gleam 
of dazzling brightness, which is invisible to the dancers themselves— 
they are but dancers. 

Alone and apart Lucio stood, and saw in all nothing but a whirling 
mass of vapours. The clouds exhaling from the benumbed sadness of 
his heart threw their thick mists before his eyes. The Count Jeldaz, 
with winning courtesy, participated every where, and with all, the 
passing jocundity, seemingly forgetful of bis silent bride, but oc- 
casionally casting a cheerful and confiding glance towards the alcove 
in which she sat, while Lucio leaned against the pilasters which 
ornamented its outline. Lucio saw it not, but other eyes frequently 
accompanied the busy and inquisitive direction of Signior Goznia’s 
looks, which were ever and anon sent towards Melaza and Lucio, at 
each turn in the dance’s figure. The revelry was at the highest, when 
by that clear communion of two souls which reciprocate their word- 
less sympathies, Lucio and Malaza, unobserved as they supposed, 
quitted the hall and descended to the gardens, then walked to the 
Font ; there, in the clear cloudless blue of the night they stood— 
silent—gazing on their reflected images in the dark and shining 
mirror beneath them. The faint and sorrowful smile changed to a 
quiver of the lip, as he bent his eyes on the shadowy form which his 
arm encircled, and he kissed the thin and pale fingers as they drooped 
over his shoulder against which her face was leaning ; they seemed 
touched with only the last lingering flutter of existence. — 

‘Ah! if, when thou art gone thyself, Melaza, that precious image 
Would here remain; if that liquid glass would still reflect, as it does 
how, thy angel form, my days, and they will be but few, would pass 
even like this hour, in raptured sadness; until this life dissolved in 
thought, should, as a bead of dew, exhale and upwards soar, still 
clinging to, and embracing the memory of thee, up to a dwelling with 
some bright, distant star, that holds its course in yonder blue ethereal 
sea, Till then, this spot should be my place of rest. Here I would 
sit, and hope for heaven, and think not that thou awhile from me art 
riven. I would talk with it, as it were with thee, with thy dear self; 
and as I breathed into thy listening ear, the voice of fancy would 
answer me in thy own soft silvery tones, with none to disturb, none, 
oh! none other to partake the converse ; and I should feel thy breath 
still gently fan my face, then should I dream myself to eternal repose, 
and with the blessed be most blest.’ 

_ The parting lips of Melaza gave passage to the 
Sigh that fluttered from her bosom: but she spoke not; 


thin and trembling 
not a sound 
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of murmuring word was in that sigh, but she turned her swimming 
eyes up to the star-lit heaven, as if she sought that dwelling to which 
Lucio’s words had pointed, or looked a prayer that heaven would close 
them in a long last sleep of mortality. So she stood during the pause 
in Lucio’s voice ; and as his murmuring accents rung again upon her 
ear, she bowed her head again upon its resting place, and the tear. 
washed lids sunk down over her balls of sight. The mournful accents 
were melody to her; they were the only sounds which earth or earthly 
things could yield to wake in her one wish to live. 

‘Oh! may we not, Melaza, Melaza!’ and he drew her more closely 
to him, trembling while he spoke: ‘may we not fly to some far 
secluded isle, before that dreadful blow fall, that must crush into utter 
darkness the little ray of bliss; which must change every flower 
here to vile and poisonous weeds ; which must leave us to the deso- 
lating sway of woe, that dries up the heart, and leaves it to crumble 
in the dust of misery ? To what a waste and wilderness will it trans- 
form this paradise, in which, like weeping spirits, we, each hand in 
hand, have walked, beguiled into bliss by our companionship of sorrow 
which drank happiness out of the cup of grief, and fed on sweets from 
thorns! Is this to be our parting hour ? Can this be the last time I 
may gaze on thee, thou drooping angel flower?’ The whole frame of 
Melaza shivered as she feebly, oh! so feebly spoke! it was the plain- 
ing of a lily as it withered: ‘ The last, my Lucio, I am already dead!’ 
At that instant the splashing of a stone as it struck the water in the 
Font, fell on the ear of Lucio: she did not hear it. ‘ Who's there ?’ 
said Lucio, first looking round, ‘but I did not answer,’ said the old 
man, who was narrating the tale. I had seen Lucio and the lady 
pass through the garden, and tracking them, in the seclusion of the 
shrubs, was Signior Goznia, who followed them undiscovered and 
concealed himself in the clump of myrtles, which then stood within a 
few feet of the stone seat,—they are not there now. I had watched 
some opportunity to give Signior Lucio warning that a spy, perhaps an 
enemy, was lurking near, and took that means of cautioning him. He 
looked around again, but saw nothing, nor heard my ‘hist.’ Then 
partly lifting the poor girl, whose trailing and slow step showed how 
little of life was left, he bore her back to the chateau. 

In a few minutes he returned, and examined every bower, recess, 
and shade, but found no one; the Signior Goznia had retreated in the 
same guarded and creeping manner, when I stepped forward, and he 
looked more surprised than angry. ‘ Nicolo! is it you? Have you 
seen any one hereabouts?’ I then informed him tbat it was I who 
threw the stone into the Font, to apprize him that some one was watch- 
ing; who that one was, a gentleman who came with Count Jeldaz. 
On hearing this he struck his forehead, and burst into tears; then, 
pressing my hand, as he put a zecchino into it, which I have kept ever 
since, he said, * Thank you, Nicolo, thank you, be silent ;’ and he ran 
hastily, or rather leaped down the steps by the side of the cascade, 
bending his way as towards the city, and I lost sight of him. Poor 
gentleman! poor Lucio! . 

It was an hour beyond dawn the following day when Lucio 
seen, with folded arms, walking from the chateau down by the side 0 
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the stream in the garden, Within the memory of no one had he ever 
been known to wear a dagger ora rapier: now both were appended 
to his girdle. Yet he had acquired considerable dexterity in handling 
the rapier. He took pleasure in the exhilarating elasticity of limbs 
which the exercise called forth: but it was remarked by all who had 
intercourse with him on such occasions, that any complimentary allu- 
sion to his skill in his application of it as a soldier, or in any strife, 
instantly called up an expression of aversion, and caused him to dash 
the weapon from him in contempt, then walk away in thoughtful 
silence. Perhaps it was on the report of this, that several gentlemen 
were encouraged to press on him with an audacity of demeanour, 
Certain it is they held him in derision, and when not in his presence 
would express that derision. Well, it was thus accoutred, to the sur- 
prise of all who saw him, that he walked by the stream-side that 
morning, and at that hour he was encountered by Count Jeldaz, 
who was accompanied by Signior Goznia, On the latter the eyes of 
Lucio instantly fell with a fierce and scornful anger, as the Signior un- 
covered his head and bowed, Lucio still continuing his walk ; but with 
the utmost smoothness in his tones, and a bland courtesy of manner, 
Count Jeldaz gave him a ‘ buono giorno, mio fradello.’ The short 
glance of questioning contempt with which this sneer was received by 
Lucio, did not, in the least, atfect the smiling demeanour of Count 
Jeldaz; but he continued his speech: ‘It is a fair and freshening 
morn, and after the revelry of yesternight, its invitation to enjoy it is 
rendered doubly acceptable. I, for my own part, could not resist it, 
and such companionship as yours were of itself suflicient to richly re- 
compense this early rising. ‘I walk, sir- ’ *¢ For your pleasure,’ 
said the Count, breaking Lucio’s reply, ‘Il see you do; may you 
enjoy it; here is beauty enough hereabouts, and temptations more 
alluring yet.’ ‘They had advanced now within a few feet of the stone 
seat, when Signior Goznia and Count Jeldaz, grasping each an arm 
of Lucio, drew from him the indignant exclamation, ‘ What means 
this?’ * You shall] see, my brother,’ said Count Jeldaz ; and here for a 
few minutes they stood, while the Count, still calmly smiling on Lucio, 
and speaking in the most even and gentle manner, said, ‘ It has ever 
been my pride, nay, I deem it indispensable to the support of the 
honour of my name, inquire at Fiumé if it is not so, ever in my hospi- 
talities, in my gifts, my help, in council, purse, or sword, to exceed the 
Wishes of a friend. A frugal and a niggardly exactness to the measure 
Idespise. I would either heap it up till it run o’er, and let profusion 
stream to waste, or utterly resist, deny the claim. Report will echo 
this, and say Count Jeldaz freely gives, or sternly, stubbornly, with- 
holds—there is my character in full. Shall I resist, deny, and stub- 
bornly withhold, when ’tis a brother asks? No, no. He wished the 
shadow might be his, I give the substance ; and the two swung Lucio 
tothe extremity of the ledge, as Jeldaz spoke, ‘ Look there ! look 
there pointing into the Font. Both then relinguished their hold 

and the Count beckoned Signior Goznia over to him, and leaned on hi 

shoulder, while he, exultingly, but so calmly and complacently smiled 
* Look there! Lucio did look, with his two balls of sight strained ad 
if they would start from his head. Melaza lay in the Font! ‘I woul 
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we had a Iimner here, or [ the skill of one, to note down that face's 
expression, and that speaking attitude. What a picture it would make 
for the decoration of my tapestried chamber ! Come, Goznia ; I leave 
you to your meditations and your sister, mio fradello.’ * Brute, fool, 
and fiend!’ groaned Lucio, ‘ whichever you select, or all together, if 
it please you better ;’ and he laughed aloud as he cast his eves over 
his shoulder, and suddenly paused. There was in the fixed, unruffled 
countenance of Lucio that speaking of a concentrated power and 
resolved purpose which none can mistake, and Count Jeldaz was sur- 
prised into respect: he even cowered for a moment before the fiery 
glance which struck him. Yet Lucio touched not his Weapon ; he 
forgot that he was armed; but the eye of Jeldaz passed from the face 
to the hilt suspended at Lucio’s girdle. ‘I am at present unweaponed, 
sir; but wait——’ At this instant a loud cry burst on their ears, and 
through the grounds were seen groups flying in the haste of a sudden 
alarm towards the chateau, mingling and echoing the cry of ‘ Fire! 
Fire ! at the Castella.’ Jeldaz and Goznia, directing their eyes thither- 
ward, saw thick volumes of smoke rolling through the trees and 
shrubs. ‘ This is the dénowement to our agreeable comedy,’ said 
Jeldaz, ‘but my movables must not be charged for the foolery ;’ and 
they ran forward, heedless of the loud call of ‘ Villain, monster, 
coward! from Lucio. ‘ Ay, ay, brother, I hear, but cannot attend to 
you now,’ he said. Lucio turned and stood awhile gazing in the Font. 
Count Jeldaz reached the chateau, where the crowd had gathered on 
that side of the great hall, over which was the chamber of the Lady 
Melaza. Here, among them, was the old Count Oschiaro, crying out 
that ‘his child, his daughter, would perish! while the by-standers 
held him from desperately rushing into the burning pile to her rescue. 
On seeing Jeldaz—‘ Your bride! your bride!’ he exclaimed, ‘ she will 
perish in the flames, and none will go!’ ¢ Oh, signior, no! she would 
quench the flames were she laid upon them,’ said Count Jeldaz, cour- 
teously, and bowing as he spoke: (he never forgot he was a gentleman ;) 
‘but I have valuables that aid combustion ;’ and he passed round to the 
portico, whither, also, the many followed him, He ran quickly up the 
steps, through the portal, into the atria. And now, pressing through 
the crowd, speechless, with hair floating, and rapier bared and held 
aloft, was seen one to whom all gave passage: and amazement at s0 
strange a vision for a moment suspended all other thoughts. Nor till 
he had dashed through the portal on the heels of Jeldaz, did they seem 
sensible that it was Lucio. ‘ O my son! my boy! my child!’ shrieked 
the old Count, bursting with desperate strength from the arms 0 

those who held him, and falling forward on the steps, ‘ My son, come 
back!’ For some seconds every voice was stilled, as if all were pant- 
ing to hear other sounds than the roar of the flame, and the crackling 
of destruction which became more dismal and distinctly terrible by that 
pause. Then cries did pierce through the deep, rumbling hoarseness 
of the fire, and all, with one impulse, rolled and heaved towards the 
point from which the cries seemed to come, and looking upwards they 
saw, passing to and fro, and from window to window, amid the splash- 
ings of the flames, Count Jeldaz, feebly parrying off, and staggering 
as he retreated from, the furious lunges with which Sigmor Lucio 
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ressed on him; and presently, the naked hands, red with gore, of 
Jeldaz, stretched forth, attempting to clutch the weapon, and defend- 
ing his face and throat from the blows and thrusts which fell with 
horrible rapidity. He was now leaning against a casement frame, 
and the people below held out their arms, calling on him to leap down, 
but his head dropped forward, and he rolled through the opening, a 
dead mass—hacked, pierced, mangled with a hundred wounds! Lucio 
sprang after him, and alighted safely in the arms of the people. 
Standing then erect, gazing for a minute on the body, he threw the 
red sword, with a sweep of his arm, away beyond the limits of the 
crowd. For a while his father stood as if benumbed: then throwing 
his arms round his neck, he said, in broken accents, ‘ Lucio! Lucio! 
what hast thou done?’ ‘He was a murderer, father:’ with unfaltering 
tone and steady eye, was Lucio’s answer. Then, after a pause, 
‘Melaza’s |’ and his voice wept, though his eyes were dry; und he 
laid his hands across his breast; then, as if suddenly, and startingly 
feeling with his fingers for something which he expected, but could 
not find, he tore open his vest, gasped, then shrieked * lost! and 
instantly his voice seemed to sink down into his very heart’s core, as 
the suffocated groan ‘ gone! gone!’ was uttered; and before any 
arm could be stretched forth in check, he broke through the mass, and 
in an instant was up the steps, again through the portal, again lost to 
their view. In the amazement consequent on this rash act, all stupified 
with terror and dismay, the crowd ran wildly about to different points 
of the building, mingling their exclamations of grief and agony. The 
falling masses of timber and walls foretold the speedy and entire 
demolition of the building, when a cry was heard, which at once lifted 
their hearts to a hope of preserving him. He was seen bursting 
through a burning door, which led to the stairs in the vestibule, where 
the destructive element had not yet committed such ravages as to pre- 
clude all chance of escape that way. He forced his passage through, 
and a loud cheer told the joy of the multitude. He turned the angle 
of the wall, on which the flame was creeping and flashing as if seeking 
some place of hold, and began to descend. He was out of sight pre- 
sently, and was thought to emerge in safety ; and the eager friends 
rushed forwards up the steps to meet and welcome him, when a heavy, 
dense sound, mingled with harsh crashings, struck them aghast. 
The inner wall swayed and fell, pressing the fierce flame through 
every opening and crevice, into the faces of all within its scorching 
reach, and dashed them back by its violent bursting. Then the fire, 
for a moment, seemed to be crushed beneath the load of masonry, 
while the dried and pulverized cement and rubbish, which rose up in 
ponderous masses, obscured every object: and these subsiding, the 
flames again uprose. Lucio was lost for ever, and destruction was 
complete. 

It was in that sorrowful calm, when each turned from the imme- 
diate present to inquiries of the past, that Signior Goznia’s know- 
ledge of the fate of Lady Melaza was communicated by Nicolo to the 
hearer friends of Lucio ; but he protested that both Count Jeldaz and 
himself were innocent of her death. He stated that the count had 
gone privately into her chamber in the night, and found her seated at 
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an open casement, with her head bent down on the frame, and, as he 
supposed, asleep. She was quite dead; and he lifted the body 
through the window to Goznia, who waited below, and, with his 
assistance, carried it to the Font, and laid it there ‘ to mock Signior 
Lucio with the sight, in the morning.’ 

Then, as soon as the yet smouldering fire would permit the search, 
the bereaved Count Oschiaro, almost dumb with grief, directed the 
operation among the ruins, mournfully calling out at intervals, * Ove 
se tu, Lucio! Lucio !—Ove se tu! and no other words besides broke 
from his lips. The search was long in vain, till he himself, removing 
with his foot some fragments and ashes, which were strewn by the 
side of a door, which gave entrance from the vestibule to the lower 
hall, fixed his sight on a human hand, parched and dust covered, pro- 
jecting from beneath a cemented mass of marble. He beckoned to 
those about him, and covering his eyes with one hand, pointed with 
the other. With great labour the mass was raised; there lay the 
crushed body. ‘The count stooped, and kissed the closed hand, con- 
vulsively sobbing, and opened it; it had grasped, in death, a tress of 
hair, bound by a twisted silken thread. That mass of stone you yet 
see, it is marked with a cross. Count Oschiaro turned away, and 
during the few months he lingered, was never known to speak: but 
he signed and collected people about him, and leading them up the 
stream to the extremity of the garden, directed them to cut a trench, 
into which the waters might flow, and so leave their former course 
through the garden, and thus the Font was soon dried up. Then 
workmen were employed to erect the humble cabin in which we sat, 
into that chamber Count Oschiaro entered, and never went out again, 
till he passed to heaven. 

Thus I have given the substance of the tale: would that I could 
give it with the old man’s passionate eloquence: for only so could I, 
or can I, hope it would interest a reader as it did me, and my far less 
impressible companion. ‘Ten times the narrator broke off the tale, 
choked in his utterance, and with eyes streaming in tears. He was 
personally interested; it was the recalling of his boyhood, and the 
incidents of that early life of his: the glow and the tremour alters 
nately flashed and shook over him, as long sleeping impressions were 
again awakened. His voice, attuned by every emotion, was harmo- 
niously eloquent; and the lively and energetic manner in which, 
starting from his seat, he described in gestures the actions and events, 
made every thing he said and did a living picture, a reality, immediate 
and vivid. I had forgotten the ship, of the waiting boat I was 
oblivious. I remembered not that we were on forbidden ground, that 
detection was certainly imprisonment, perhaps death, as spies. he 4 
old man was the first to allude to the truth of these affairs. Where 
was Pietro Camiso? Not there: he had probably returned to the 
boat. We bade adieu to the kind, the good old man, and departed. 
His last words, as we descended the steps, were, ‘ Tasso, Tasso, ¥ 
the same time pressing the volume between his hands, and holding tt 
to my view. We called and looked for Pietro in the grounds, and 
among the ruins, then bent our course towards the boat. I par 
absorbed in thought, recalling and pondering over the scenes atl 
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events of the tale I had heard, that I should never have found my 
way. Luckily my companion was of less imaginative stuff, and he 
icked the way cleverly. I stepped with him in silence; and we 
reached the rocks which rimmed the creek in which the boat lay. But 
no Pietro Camiso was visible. ‘ Then he has slipped his cable,’ said 
N——, and descended to the boat. I paused to look around, ere I 
followed him. ‘Ha! there he is ;’ but the moment I spoke, he made 
himself invisible, by stooping behind a rock, and as he did so, waved 
his hand out. ‘ Hah, hah!’ [ caught a glimpse of muskets and uncivil 
caps, which, also, slipt or dropt out of ken, at Pietro’s signal. No 
time was to be lost; and a few scrambling steps and leaps brought 
me to the boat: ‘Shove off! give way! they are here.’ And the men 
bent lustily to their oars. We had half a dozen muskets in the boat, 
with other more diminutive implements, and click, click, click, in 
examination of priming, &c. prepared them for instant use; while 
every eye of the sitters in the stern sheets was turned in scrutiny 
of each ledge, projection, and cavern, of the rocks, as the boat fast 
receded from them; and now, opening the bay of Pola, it was evi- 
dent that expectation was afoot ; for there was bustle all along the 
beach: broken and nodous jines of men and lads were seen scam- 
pering towards the point from which we were going: there was to 
be a gathering on that spot; but we saw none as yet upon it. 

We were about three or four cables Jength out from the land, 
when ‘Pop! whiz! pop! whiz—pop, pop, pop—whiz—whiz—whiz !’ 
played into our ears. ‘Ho, Pietro Camiso, this is a concerto of your 
composing.’ ‘Pops’ again, and‘ whizzes’ again, as short as the cry of 
a nest of young linnets taking their first lessons in music. It wasin vain 
that muskets were levelled, not a man was visible: nothing could be 
seen but the pluffs of smoke which seemed to burst up through holes 
in the surface of the ground. This, too, was a device of PietroCamiso’s. 
He was, as I before said, a Dalmatian, and had often witnessed the 
efficacy of the system which was practised by all the Sclavonians, in 
firing from the rocks on our boats. Each man lies down upon his 
back and rests the muzzle of his piece on his toe ; or any little notch or 
crevice in the rock, or ground, will serve him for an embrasure ; 
slightly, thus ensconced, he elevates his head, throws the burning 
opal light of his eye along the barrel, and takes his choice of objects. 
‘Ha! Pietro! you are a knave, a traitor, a double traitor! * Pop, 
Whiz! and I felt a slight, very slight jerk at my jacket, at this instant. 
‘Rogue, Pietro!’ ‘ Finger and thumb could not have done it better,’ 
said Nourse, pointing to my jacket, ¢ but you'll want a tailor to bend on 
anew button, and cooper up the hole.’ I felt a fuzzy scent, as of cloth 
burning: it was as Nourse said; a shot had carried away a button, just 
across the breast, cut through the end of the button-hole, and left a 
brown, scorched line, like the tail of a comet, or a note of admiration 
written with the end of a hot poker. Nourse laughed at it, but I did not 
like it. Poor fellow! he was killed three months after; (struck down 
by my side at the instant I was speaking to him, yet such was the 
bustle of occupation that I knew nothing of his being hurt, till 
the action was over, and I saw him lying, so mangled ! dead, on a 
table, in the gun-room). ‘There's one, there's one ’ said a black 
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curly-headed Scot who pulled the bow oar, ‘ There’s one! I looked to- 
wards him, to catch the direction of his eye: he was standing up from the 
boat's thwart, with his hand clutching the oar, the blade of which was 
dragging in the water. ‘There, there, there,’ and his head shook with 
a tremulous motion, from side to side, while his eyes upverted in their 
sockets, and then dropped down on the slide of the small brass gun, 
which was mounted forward: he was dead. The men lay on their 
oars, and a few utterly useless vollies were returned; while the body 
was lifted aft over the thwarts, and laid in the stern sheets. There 
was a small, scarcely perceptible, orifice and indent just below the 
occipital bone, but no blood flowed. ‘The head was first laid on a boat- 
cloak, which it was necessary to remove in order to spread it over the 
body. I lifted up his head, for this purpose, having one hand at the 
back of the neck, and was in the act of placing the other beneath the 
chin, when the head fell forward, and ‘the blood from the mouth gushed 
into my hand, and with it a hard substance which I retained. It was 
a bullet flattened, with a small shank, a little more than a quarter of an 
inch in length, attached to it. This was Sclavonian manufacture. 
The bow-gun and musketry were turned to the point from which the 
smoke continued to rise, but it was allinvain, ‘* We mayas well pelt 
the rock of Gibraltar with gingerbread nuts,’ said N——, ‘so give 
way, men, for the ship; let us get on board, or we shall have to makea 
worse report.” After some grumbling, and ‘ another shot at them,’ the 
boat leaped along at the command of the oars, and we arrived on 
board the A The hopes which our reconnoitering had excited 
were completely frustrated; Pietro Camiso had possession of our 
designs, and Pietro Camiso was a Mammonite. One who frequently 
changed his parish, but never swerved from his religious creed. 








THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


Tue intelligent, the instructed, and the highly respectable class of 
Boarding School masters have been for some time subject to the 
sneers of the censorious, as if persons who set up for the instruc- 
tion of others in all necessary and useful learning, not to mention 
accomplishments, could themselves be ignorant of every thing, or 
of every thing but the husk of knowledge, often making only a 
pretence even to the last. As we wish justice to be done to every 
class of the community, we shall prove from the statements of the 
parties themselves—statements which appear before the world in 
the first column of every newspaper, and which yet remain uncon: 
tradicted—their extraordinary claims to public confidence. 

We may lay it down as established by the testimonials we are 
ubout to adduce, that all schools are equally good, each one 
being, in fact, ‘ the best’ or ‘ one of the best ;’ any little differences 
in terms and so forth are merely occasioned by an earnest desire 
to gratify the feelings and pockets of parents. Where all are best, 
we find it very difficult to make a choice. We are first tempt 
by an announcement of 
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‘Frugal Education for Young Gentlemen. One of the oldest, one 
of the cheapest, and one of the most respectable schools near London 
is decidedly one of the best ;’ 
and who can resist the united claims of excellence, antiquity, 
cheapness, and respectability. But just as we were on the point 
of yielding, our eye was caught by 

‘Education and Sea Bathing. At ——-—— classical and mathe- 

matical &c. &c., young gentlemen are received by a graduate of high 
standing, and soundly prepared for the public schools, the universities, 
the military and naval colleges, &c.’ 
This is irresistible: education and sea-bathing, graduate of high 
standing who receives, soundly prepared, ¢. e. well flogged. This 
is very proper; we are for no new-fangled schemes, and are con- 
vinced that no boy ever turned out well who was not soundly pre- 
pared, that is, well flogged. And we like the modesty of the 
graduate of high standing, who merely professes to prepare the 
pupils, whom other schools, &c. are to educate. 

Our mind was now made up. But on glancing a little further 
over the same newspaper, we saw the following announcement, 
which determined us not to be too hasty. 

‘The prospectus of the best, select boarding school near London, 
for the sons of gentlemen only, is this day published, price 6d., (with 
numerous testimonials,) by —. This school is in the warmest 
village in winter and most healthy in summer, near London.’ 


How delightful to have found the best of schools, and the genteel- 
est, and the warmest in winter and healthiest in summer, all 
proved, or capable of being proved, by numerous testimonials! 
But here comes something dazzling. 

‘Private Tuition of the Highest Order. The master of a distin- 
guished grammar school wishes to receive into his private residence 
and under his immediate care, as companion and fellow-pupil to two 
young noblemen, a youth whose friends are desirous of securing to 
him moral and literary advantages of a very peculiar and decided kind, 
The plan pursued has been found to combine the select nature of a 
perfectly private education, with the superior and well-grounded at- 
tainments of a public one, and produces the happiest results to those 
Whose education has been neglected, or who require a more than 
usually careful preparation for the public schools, the universities, or 
the upper walks of life. References to parties of the highest rank 
and character. Terms 100 to 125 guineas per annum: there are no 
extras.’ 

Think of that Mr. Figgins ; by paying LOO to 125 guineas per 
annum, and no extras, your son may be companion and fellow- 
pupil to two young noblemen, and you may have references to 
oes of the highest rank. You may perhaps speak to a lord, 

t. Figgins ; and think also of moral and literary advantages of a 
very peculiar and decided kind, on a plan found to combine the 
select nature of a perfectly private education, with &c. &e. 
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What the select nature of an education may be, we are not in- 
formed, but it must be something particularly fine, as it is charged 
so high. In fact, we are almost blasted by excess of light. We 
are almost afraid of thinking of this ¢ tuition of the highest order,’ 
which seems calculated only for princes, nobles, and other superior 
beings. Poor Tom, our oldest son, being formed of ordinary clay, 
would, we are convinced, shrink into himself and be annihilated in 
a week, if he were to venture into this region of light. 

Our enfeebled eye next glances on another column of the 
colossal sheet, when, lo! it is caught by a sweetly flowing announce- 
ment, which at once completely restores our spirits. 


*To Parents and Guardians. If you wish your sons or wards to 
read properly, write and calculate with that neatness, correctness, 
and rapidity, which every man of business admires so much, also to 
speak the French language with fluency, associate with those who are 
distinguished for urbanity of manners, and though last, by no means 
of the least importance, to be boarded as liberally as the sons of gentle- 
men should, whose parents conscientiously pay for it ; by inquiring at 

, testimony may be had that cannot fail to satisfy the truly 
anxious or the most scrupulous. In order to correct bad spelling, the 
pupils either write themes, history, or letters on business, daily. The 
Latin and Greek are taught on the Eton plan.’ 


What can be more dulcet than these lines. Our son shall go: 
we are ‘ truly anxious and most scrupulous’ that he should ‘ asso- 
ciate with those who are distinguished for urbanity of manners.’ 
Into this land of milk and honey shall he go, to be boarded as 
liberally as the sons of gentlemen should, who conscientiously 
pay. if om shall go. Rather than he should lose such advan- 
tages, we will violate a second nature, and conscientiously pay, or 
at least faithfully promise to do so. This fine composition has 
nevertheless a dying fall: the climax ends in bad spelling. Yet 
behold the force of genius in exalting the lowest subject. To an 
ordinary mind, the correction of bad spelling would have suggested 
nothing remarkable ; but in the mind of a genius it involves the 
composition of themes, history, or letters on business, daily. 
Happy the youth who spells ill: he is transformed forthwith into 
a moralist and historian; what a nest of young Dr. Johnsons and 
Livys we shall have; what new lights will be thrown on history 
and morals: all in consequence of bad spelling. Verily genius 
can turn dirt into gold. 

So dull were we at first that we did not exactly comprehend the 
schoolboy’s daily letters on business, alluded to as forming part 
of the complicated machinery for removing bad spelling. se 
inquiry, we find that boys have business as well as men ; and i 
following business letter, though in a somewhat less florid an 
ambitious style than those of the young historians, will wre 
give some notion of the excellence of the plan, but not of the 
happy infelicity of the spelling. 
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Lelter from Master Hopkins to Mrs. Tickletooth. 
Prospect Hall, Ist April, 1833. 
Mapa, 

I have the honour to inform you that I duly re- 
ceived your communication by black Tom, consisting of a two-penny 
tart, two sticks of lollypop, and a pennyworth of parliament, and I am 
under the painful necessity of informing you that this last order has 
by no means answered my expectations. The tart manifested a degree 
of acidity altogether unprecedented within my experience, and highly 
derogatory to the character of your establishment. After eating half 
of it, | found it impossible to proceed, and therefore was obliged to 
dispose of the remainder by auction at a considerable loss, having been 
able, with the utmost exertions, to realize no more than five marbles. 
The lollypop sucked more satisfactorily, though I have still to lament 
an undue absence of treacle. With regard, however, to the parliament, 
which was a partnership concern with Tom Harris and Bob Short, I 
am grieved to report that, having discussed it long and anxiously in 
committee, we resolved unanimously that it was 

Flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
SPEAKER. 
None of us could make any thing of the upper cake, which now lies a 
noxious incumbrance on our hands, every attempt to swallow it having 
turned our stomachs. Even Pincher snarled, and nearly bit my hand 
when I offered it to him: 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
It is their nature so. 
Warrs’s Divine Songs. 
The lower cakes, though better, were in some places mouldy, in others 
damaged with pepper, mustard, small beer, Irish whiskey, and mud ; 
still we managed to swallow them, under hopes of better things, 
Agonizing as it must be to every reflecting and sensitive mind to 
put forth representations of the above nature, I feel that I owe itas a 
duty to myself, no less than to the distinguished establishment which 
I have the honour, however unworthily, to represent, to protest against 
the above confectionary, and to inform you that our future orders will 
be given to Mrs. Sweetbread, unless you afford us immediate and 
liberal compensation. I have the honour to be, &e. 
(Signed) Tueopore Hopkins, 
_P.S. Linclose half a gooseberry and a shred of parliament to con- 
vince you of the truth of the above representations. 


The extraordinary intelligence of our schoolmasters may be 
reasonably inferred from the number of things they undertake to 
teach. A Doctor of Civil Law teaches 
_*The Greek and Roman classics, the various branches of mathema- 
teal science, modern language, English literature, with all the neces- 
sary parts of a liberal and intellectual education.’ 


Another gentleman 
‘ Carefully instructs youth in the English, Latin, and Greek lan- 
guages, Writing, common and decimal arithmetic, book-keeping, men- 
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suration, surveying, geometry, geography, and navigation, with the 
most useful branches of the mathematics.’ 


So profound is he in mathematics, that he evidently considers 
arithmetic, geometry, mensuration, surveying, &c. mere child’s play 
for he excludes them from the most useful parts of the mathe. 
matics. We repel with indignation the insinuation that so learned 
a person might possibly not know what mathematics mean. 

A lady evinces her desire to advance the intellect of her sex 
by the following announcement : 


‘ Young ladies are boarded and instructed in the English and 
French languages, geography, music, drawing, writing, arithmetic, 
and fancy works, washing included.’ 

The classification of washing under fancy works is certainly 
novel, and bespeaks an attention to useful domestic attainments, 
of which we have not remarked another instance. A second in- 
structress would admit a young lady ¢ to complete her education 
in every solid and accomplished attainment.’ A third lady adver- 
tises for a partner in a school, who is to bring pupils and capital ; 
and continues thus: 


‘ Accomplishments will not be considered essential, but accustomed 
io genteel society. As this establishment will be of the highest grade 
of scientific knowledge, and a certain number of pupils are already 
secure, the ladies will meet on equal terms.’ 


This is one of the finest pieces of composition we recollect to 
have read. People talk of women being ill-educated ; let them 
read the first sentence and blush: they talk of their bad logic; 
but let them read the second sentence, and then learn to appre- 
ciate this ‘ establishment of the highest grade of scientific know- 
ledge,’ which only wants pupils, and capital, and a governess to 
be certain of brilliant success. 

New views meet us at every column. By one gentleman, 


*‘ General knowledge and familiar instruction are so blended with 
the ordinary routine of classical and mathematical instruction as to 
make study pleasant and profitable.’ 


It is going great lengths, certainly, to make study pr 
but this gentleman goes ‘further ; he actually ‘ presumes ti 
plan is calculated to advance the progress of the pupil. 
some teachers we are afraid this would be presumption. ! 

Another gentleman takes a still higher flight ; for he advertises 
that his pupils comprehend what they are taught; or, to use his 
own more elegant phraseology, 

‘ The introduction to the several branches of education is simplifie! 
as much as possible to the age and capacity of the scholar, by w 
means he is made fully to comprehend the meaning and applicatio 
of his progressive acquirements.’ 


One of the greatest strides towards scholastic perfection !s to 
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be found in the ‘ Patent Machine for teaching Arithmetic,’ in a 
handsome mahogany box, and which may be seen (and had for 
l6s.) in Regent-street. 

‘This machine enables a teacher, without any trouble, and with 
very little knowledge of arithmetic, to keep his pupils, however nu- 
merous, constantly employed ; and from the plain, intelligible, con- 
spicuous, and novel manner in which the sums are exhibited, the 
pupils are attracted to the study of this very important branch of 
education.’ 

This exceeds the bounds of our imagination. We had never 
contemplated the possibility of communicating a science by ma- 
chinery. Different minds vary so much that the machine must 
of course know how to modify its instructions to the actual state 
of the pupil. We have no doubt that there is a birch or cane 
which screws on to one end of the machine, and instantaneously 
punishes all defaulters; while a small board on the other end 
pats, with approbation, the heads of the successful; and a third 
instrument starts out on extraordinary occasions, holding forth a 
handful of sugar-plums. We earnestly hope this gentleman will 
proceed with a machine for teaching reading; and another for 
penmanship ; and we have no doubt of his being able eventually 
to construct a machine for teaching children religion and mo- 
rality, at least as well as we have sometimes seen them taught. 
To save trouble, however, it might be as well for the learned 
mechanist to produce an entire schoolmaster in clock-work at 
once; and though it would be better to make a bright brass one 
for the town, we put it to his superior judgment, whether a cast- 
iron instructor would not answer every purpose in the country, 
where show is not so important. 

The attainments and intellectual capacity of that portion of the 
community, of whose cause we are the feeble advocates, being, as 
we conceive, fully made out, it now only remains for us to prove 
their moral fitness. This will be a matter of less consequence, 
because most instructors take it for granted (of course very pro- 
perly) that intellectual fitness implies moral capacity; and as 
parents generally concur in this and all other intellectual and 
moral propositions offered to them in regard to education, school- 
masters have the less occasion to thrust their high moral claims 
upon the public. Glimpses, however, of a striking moral tone 
are occasionally perceptible. As an example of a strong sense of 
justice, united with a becoming confidence in self, take the fol- 
lowing : 

‘Such confidence is entertained of the most sanguine expectations 
being so fully realized, that pupils are permitted to be withdrawn, in 
Case of dissatisfaction, at any period, on payment being made merely 
for the time they have been at school.’ 

How keen a sense of morality it shows, not to require to be 
paid for that which you have not earned! The delicate sensi- 
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bility of another gentleman extorts from him an apology to the 


ublic for the unpleasant fact that a vacancy had occurred in his 
school, in the following terms: 


‘ The present vacancy is caused by one of the pupils having entered 
the university with every prospect of distinction.’ 


A philanthropical desire to confer those benefits on the younger 
pupils, which he has hitherto confined to older ones, prompts 
another gentleman to inform the world, that 


‘ Although hitherto accustomed to prepare students for the univer- 
sity, he would not object to receive a few junior pupils whom he might 
model from the first on his own system of instruction.’ 


For the health of another gentleman we are under considerable 
apprehensions, on account of his ‘ unceasing anxiety’ (many 
times advertised) for the ‘ domestic comforts and general welfare’ 
of the pupils. One announcement rather puzzled us, but we 
have ended with the conviction, that the institution alluded to 
must be intended for the education of grown-up ladies and gen- 
tlemen; and we shall do our best to recommend it to many of 
our adult acquaintance who stand in need of a little instruction; 
it runs thus: 

‘ Parents are invited to examine into the merits of this establish- 
ment, to which only those of respectability are eligible.’ 


We like to see a man exerting himself to raise the reputation of 
his profession ; but really, when 


‘A superior writing master, of more than ordinary experience in 
that beautiful and fashionable art, &c.’ 


thus characterises his profession, we must beg to demur, being 
convinced, by painful experience, that few really fashionable 
persons ever advance so far as pot-hooks and hangers. 

As we purchase food and raiment, religion and justice, educa- 
tion and government, why may we not also buy and sell pupils, 
without those difliculties which are so significantly hinted at in the 
following advertisement ? 

‘To Schoolmasters.—The principal of a school near town, consisting 
of fifty boys, wishing to add ten or twelve to the number, would be 
happy to treat with any gentleman; and flatters himself that the 
eligibility of the situation, and a thorough personal introduction, 
would obviate many of the difficulties which usually stand in the way 
of such transfers.’ 

A jovial gentleman cries out in the Times—*‘ Vine wanted,’— 
and proceeds to state that, being desirous of possessing several 
pipes of good liquor, any person, who will send him two or three 
pipes, may send with them as many pupils, to be educated free 0 
cost; but he insists particularly on the wine being good. 

Again, many schoolmasters advertise so strong a desire to 
advance the moral and intellectual condition of the sons of grocer) 
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bakers, and butchers, that we are convinced these trades re- 
quire & combination of high qualities that the public is little 
aware Of. 

Our conviction of the extraordinary judgment of the aristocracy 
in every thing connected with education, also of the importance 
of being taught in the same atmosphere with them, is fully borne 
out by innumerable proofs, of which we can only afford a specimen 
or two. One gentleman oflers, ‘ references to persons of the 
highest rank ;’ another offers, ‘references to noblemen, dignified 
clergymen, and merchants ;’ one school ‘ receives only the sons 


of noblemen and gentlemen ;’ another announces ‘the sons of 


gentlemen only received ;’ other schools, less ambitious, will put 
up with * pupils of respectability.’ 

The talent and good fortune of all concerned in education, in 
securing the most beautiful and salubrious residences, in situations 
where no one else could have discovered such, is notorious. A 
graduate of high standing remarks, of his residence, that 

‘The house is a beautiful, admired, and detached mansion, situate 
in one of the most salubrious and eligible parts of Brighton, sur- 
rounded by five acres of play and pleasure ground, and commands 
highly interesting and unusually extended sea and picturesque land 
views.’ 

The genius that can discover highly interesting and picturesque 
views at Brighton, requires no eulogium of ours. We have 
already noticed the establishment that is the warmest in winter 
and healthiest in summer; and are therefore in duty bound to 
notice a rival, of which 

‘The premises and grounds are particularly extensive, situation 
admirably salubrious, &c.’ 

Another is, 

‘Very open and delightfully situate, two and a half miles from town, 
and possesses many local and other advantages, with excellent grounds, 
&c, rarely to be met with in other establishments.’ 

A lady also communicates to Z'he Zimes, her good fortune in 
having attained 

‘One of the most delightful and healthy situations near London.’ 


Having now discussed the merits of our own countrymen, we 
roceed to settle the rest of the world. Unfortunately we shall 
ave little to do on this head, because The Times of the 18th of 
January last, from which we have made almost all our previous 
extracts, is not very prolific in the announcements of foreigners. 
One property, common to all these gentlemen, is, that time hardly 
enters into their calculations. With them a year Is but as a day. 
The following announcement will convince our readers that the 
rench are not so illiberal as to keep all their talent at home. 

‘The French language may be learnt as well as in France, and 


spoken, by the progressive method developed in errs being a 
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collection of all words used now in Paris in genteel circles, classed 
according to their frequency in speech, with numerous examples 
pointing the phraseology, and the right application of words in French 
and English.’ 

A foreign gentleman, who has a very extensive correspondence 
with the newspapers, (and to whose interesting communications, 
The Times invariably allures its readers, by prefixing the word 
‘Advertisement,’) announces a ‘ Speaking French Grammar,’ which 
must be even a greater curiosity than the learned Pig. It is, we 
are certain, the first of its race that ever spoke. The inference 
that should be drawn from this striking phenomenon, is, that he 
who can make a book talk, can make a boy learn or do any thing 
else equally extraordinary. : 

Once more, and we have done: 

‘ The living languages taught by » Who hopes the follow- 
ing facts will receive the attention of those masters and parents who 
are anxious for the real improvement of their pupils and children. 
He gave a first lesson on the 7th February last to fifteen boys, who, 
with the exception of three, had never learned French before ; eight 
were able to read a whole page, containing 265 words, and converse 
pretty well for the present, having received two lessons a week ; also 
in ladies’ schools, children from seven to twelve years of age; he has 
taught persons to read and write in one month; others, who had 
studied French for years without being able to speak the language, 
spoke it fluently, after a few lessons on a system which is so obvious 
as to point out the idiom of the language, and enables the pupil who 
understands one sentence to repeat hundreds. And his next publica- 
tion, besides his four publications, which are to appear shortly, will 
convince every one that teaching languages has been in its youth till 
now.’—Times, 18th Jan. 

The disinterestedness of this gentleman is great, though not 
without precedent. Having discovered a system for teaching any 
foreign language in an incredibly short time, he is not so selfish as 
to avail himself of his plan: his advertisement shows that, in his 
anxiety to instruct others, he has not yet had an opportunity of 
learning English himself; and our opinion of human disinterested- 
ness is so great, that we should not be surprised if it were discovered 
upon examination, that he had not yet found time to acquire per 
fectly even his own language. 
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THE XV. OF AUGUST, MDCCCXXXIIL* 









‘ Lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart.’ 







I cannor find words, or I would thunder forth the nt 
which every man, who thinks, must feel—such as I feel, while 









under the influence 


* AY ; ser j B ? 
The reader will perceive that the author of this article wrote sliamentaty 


of strong feelings, occasioned by the Ministerial opposition to, and the Pa 
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am sick and pale with the shame, which every Englishman ought 
to feel, at the reception and result of Mr. Buckingham’s motion. 
And less able am I to embody in words, or to sum up in concep- 
tion, the bitter scorn and triumphant ridicule with which every 
foreigner will quote the uttered sentiments ; repeat, echo and 
re-echo the black truths, which were on that evening divulged, ay, 
and defended too, by the law-givers of Britain; the guardians of 
the vaunted freedom and trumpeted equality of laws, which bless 
this ‘Swan’s nest in a great pool, 


‘ This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress built by nature for herself; 

This happy breed of men; this little world ; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea; 

This blessed plot, this earth ; this realm of England ; 
This land of such dear souls; this dear, dear land— 
Dear for her reputation through the world.’ 


On Thursday Evening, August Loth, 1833, the seal was put to 
this death-bed voucher of Joun or Gaunt, and now the dear 
reputation of England will be attested by a hundred million of 
witnesses. A thousand tongues of eloquence, through as many 
years of toil, would not have proved so clearly, so satisfactorily, 
what Sir James Graham and his colleagues have proved in one 
short hour. Oh, the mighty influence of truth when it flows from 


an orthodox source! They have proved that England may be 
the rich man’s paradise ; but it és the humble man’s prison, the 
poor man’s hell. And let the unprincipled echoers of Sir James, 
and the wolf-hearted advocates of this ‘ legality,’ again bid those 
‘who do not like England to leave it.’ There is a deep diapason 
muttering in a thousand hearts the reply, ‘No; We witt make 
IT GOOD FOR us; we will make it worthy our stay in tt, worthy 
our liking, worthy our defence, to the last drop in our veins ; and 


rejection of, Mr, Buckingham’s mofion on the subject of unpressment. Some readers 
may, on that account, question the propriety of its insertion. I would remind them 
that it is desirable, even fur those who are not in sympathy therewith, to have on 
record the emotions which particular proceedings of the Legislature excite in those to 
whom present circumstances, or past experience or observation, may give peculiar 
luterest in the subject. This is especially to be desired when the parties concerned 
are of the poorer classes, and when the oppression is local in its exercise, and thereby 
removed from the general observation of the community; and it might be added, 
when such a class have so qualified and eloquent an advocate as the victims of the press- 
gang possess in our correspondent. ‘The strength of his expressions will not startle 
those who have ever witnessed any of the arbitrary and brutal proceedings which the 
House of Commons, on the instigation of the Government, has not merely refused to 
abolish, but even to inquire into the practicability of abolishing. I once resided in a vil- 
lage a few miles from the coast, where a gang was permanently stationed, and know that 
im such localities the voice of our correspondent will have many echoes, nor should 
they stop their ears to them whose lot it has been, alike in peace or war, to‘ sitat home 
atease.’ In fact, the question of impressment is one branch of the broader question 
of whether there should be one law for the rich man and another for the poor, the one 
affording perfect security, and the other sanctioning brutal coercion, It ws soregarded 
by the writer.— Ew. 
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we will not endure your let or hinderance in this. And, more than 
all for ye to fear, WE WILL NOT AGAIN BE DUPED BY you. We 
will advance weaponed by our own thoughts, panoplied by our 
own intelligence, artilleried by our own knowledge. We will oy, 
marshalled by truth, generalled by justice to all; and our im- 
pregnable bulwark shall be the voice of human nature. Muster 
all your sophistries, cajole all your sycophants, bribe all your 
serviles, titillate your several coteries of hereditary imbeciles, unite 
their and your petty, party manceuvrings into a corporate joint 
stock of squint-eyed cunning, bluster till your cheeks crack, whine 
till each of you has worn away his trachea, and argue, bless the 
mark ! till millions of words have exhausted the arrangements of 
arithmetical progression, and each phrase, from necessity, be kibed 
on the heel by a tautological follower; You will never persuade us 
again. You cannot unsay the saying of the 15th of August, 1833. 
No; they cannot: neither can they vanquish nor silence these hearts, 
for therein is concentrated the majesty of power which cannot be 
reached—which cannot be touched by a writ. They cannot stop 
the march. They may command a halt, but who will heed it now? 
‘right about face’ to the hurricane! The legislators have brewed 
a decoction that must be their own bitter drink. ‘They have forged 
a weapon which must be used against themselves. Henceforth 
their voices will be heard as a senseless rumbling; their acts will 
be regarded as shadows battering against a hill of adamant. On 
the 15th August, 1833, they said ‘ the laws of England justify the 
stealing of an Englishman—justify his being openly dragged from 
his hearth and home, and dooming him to a life of slavery.’ 


‘ And this is law they will maintain 
Until’—the next election. 


‘Ou, ror Centenniat Parttaments!’—Ten thousand per 
annum’d bishops and five thousand tithed rectors—sleek pulpit 
gracers of all rates of pay, from the slim two hundred expectant 
stirrup-holder to the forty thousand pounder in the saddle,— have 
lipped forth, with serene smiles of benignant consolation, to 
velvet-cased pews and hard bare cross-aisled benches, the com- 
forting fact that all were alike in the eye of God. This their 
theme has been for ages, but they became especially diligent 
thereon after the 14th July, 1789, when each, mildly and meekly, 
exhorted the occupiers of the bare pews and cross-aisled benches 
to be loyal and submissive to the just, impartial, and benevolent 
laws of England ; where, blessed spot! the peasant, the humblest 
delver in the ditch, was as fully protected from all assaults, 
whose hearth and liberty were intrenched by justice and unassall 
able by fraud or oppression, made as sacred by his country § 
generous laws and matchless constitution, as the palace of the 
prince or the noblest duke’s most honourable person ; and, as Cr € 
flowing period roundly closed, the preacher glanced his gentle eye, 
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lighted as it was with the sweet humility of having made a favour- 
able hit, to catch the approving and rewarding regard of the 
upper cLasses. But he forgot to tell his humbler hearers that, 
by the laws of England, their brothers, sons, and husbands might 
be kidnapped, and sent away for ever—to be scourged, to en- 
dure a thousand hardships, to encounter a thousand perils, and 
to perish in the encounter. He told them of the horrible French 
conscription :—not a word did he speak of that which says— 


‘ Lawfully, by this, the state may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by it cut off 
Nearest the poor man’s heart.’ 


No—not this was heard in his homily, it was too near the truth 
for him to speak; for him and his, the laws were beautiful— 
enough for him and his. Or, was there a mother grief-bowed for 
her son, a pale wife withering in sadness for a husband so torn 
from her, he spoke to her so kindly, so blandly, so charitably of 
resignation to the will of———the folks in the velvet-lined pews : 
for such is the version of the text now; this expounding of their 
phrase, Heaven, was promulgated on the loth August, 1833. 

Contractors for beef, butter, and biscuits; purveyors of can- 
dles and cheese for his Majesty’s troops and navy ; gaugers and 
commissioners, excisemen and inspectors, judges and Jack 
Ketches, &c. &c. &c. with all their trains of hopefuls, pickers-up 
of scraps and crumbs, the multitudinous ramifications by which 
need or cupidity taught honesty to succumb to imposition, and 
industrious plaindealing to shake hands with fraud ; all—all have 
chorussed when the glow of magnanimous patriotism burst forth 
in the words, ‘ Oh, the glorious laws of England—the free and 
happy land, where equal right prevails, and wheat is a hundred 
and twenty shillings per quarter ; where justice ever holds the 
scales, and beef is eizhteen-pence a pound ; the home of genuine 
liberty, the hope of the enthralled, where tyranny fears to set his 
foot; where I can knock any man down with impunity if he have 
not four shillings to pay for a warrant; where slavery dies on 
breathing its free air, and free-born Englishmen starve in a cellar 
for want of food: the envy of nations—the admiration of the 
world!’ So it is the admiration: the L5th August starts up now, 
and with its giant voice, sends forth the words to the furthest cor- 
ners of the earth, and in a thundering crescendo adds,—‘ Tis 
true—’tis true! I have sworn to it—I have sealed it—I, the Loth 
of August, 1833.’ 

Can the whole earth besides produce a parallel to this ‘ law ?? 
Mick or Nick, I defy either of you to match it. Is there one 
petty province on the face of the earth in which a similar law 
exists ? England is alone in the glory. ‘ Yes, there are many’ 
—and the many will be triumphantly quoted in which, not onl 
the liberty, but the life of the subject is permissive at the will of 
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a single despot. Granted; but, Sir, the subject is not there 
cheated by tales of his freedom; the priests do not mock him 
with homilies on the blessedness of his happy liberation from the 
galling yoke of tyranny, under which it is the lot of other nations 
to groan; hypocrites and sycophants do not call him free-born 
Englishman, or Turk, or Arab, or Tartar, or savage ; greedy de- 
vourers of his earnings and fatteners upon his toil do not tell him 
to rejoice in his equality of protection and claim to legal justice, 
then hand him over to the slave-driver, the bastinado or the bow- 
string, the cat-o’-nine-tails or the halter. You have vaunted and 
puffed and swaggered for ages on his equality of protection, and 
you have lectured and goaded the incorrigible unwashed with 
words, of the falsehood of which his every hour’s existence knocked 
at his brain and heart with conviction—the Loth of August, 1833, 
has settled the question. 

But, was this legality unknown till now? Oh, no! I was 
aware of it; thousands knew it; but it was discontent, it was 
disloyalty, it was ‘jacobinism,’ sedition, to whisper it. Now, as 
loyalty means something like faith in the law, (much more nearly 
than faith in a ‘creed’ means religion,) it is a symptom of loyalty 
to proclaim the law; it is the duty of every loyal subject to make 
the law seen as much as in him lies. Felt it has long been; as 
many a maddened father, famished child, and broken-hearted 
mother could testify. But it was not to be whispered ull 
the L5th August, 1833—* bless the five wits’ of each of the 
honourable gentlemen! We may now proclaim the ‘ legality’ in 
every market-place throughout the kingdom, from every church- 
steeple in the empire. Ay, hoist a flag there as regularly on the 
15th August as on his Majesty’s birth-day ; black be it, with the 
inscripted law in enormity of red letter. 

On the fifteenth day of August, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, the brand of infamy was struck on Britannia’s forehead, 
Let the day stand in the colour of shame on the nation’s calendar 
to eternity. The 15th of August, the anniversary of the birth 
of England’s ‘implacable foe,’ Napoleon. Perhaps this was done 
as a votive offering to his manes, or in propitiation of his spirits 
wrath. Reader, we will, if you please, admit this palliation. 
Perhaps, had this kindly thought struck me sooner, I should have 
spared myself the task of writing the above, and the Editor ear 
have given you something good for your perusal, for I importune: 
him, with much earnestness, to spare me a corner in the Repost- 


tory for this, before | wrote a word of it. | 
Pec. VERIvICE. 


Note—In the course of the debate, one Honourable Gentleman said, os . = 
men made the best man-of-war’s men. This in the aggregate is a fact; at Elliot! 
of it are not such as will dove-tail very well with any theory which Captad ™ 
would be likely to adopt. I have already encroached beyond endurance j 
columns of this number of the Repository; therefore must defer these seggin which 
month, or I may blend them in some of my chapters, But there is one po 
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demands instant attention, It was urged by several members, that a fleet could not 
be immediately manned by volunteers, on an emergency; impressment was, theretore, 
though a cruel, a necessary evil.—A hundred sail of the line could not be manned in 
a few months; and it required more than a few months to build them. Mend the 
system, and a /arge fleet might be manned easily, without resorting to your old 
diabolism. Does not Captain Elliott—does rot Admiral Codrington know, that a 
British man-of-war was called, what it was dreaded, and too often felt to be, a * hell 
afloat 2’ not so called from an absence of religion, or a profusion of cursing ; not from 
a spirit of recklessness in the seamen, or a reduudaucy of huge-mouthed oaths; nor 
for any blight on the moral senses. Both these officers well know what were the 
ingredients and the constituents of these so much dreaded ‘hells... The condition of 
seamen in ships of war is vastly improved—their sufferings and hardships are much 
ameliorated in every way. In 1811, an Admiralty order directed a quarterly return of 
all punishments to be transmitted to the board. This operated woudrousiy in some 
ships: in the brave and humane man, under whose command it was my good fortune 
to serve, it effected no change ;- but, oh, it caused the lip gnawing of many other 
commanders. An extension of the spirit which emanated in that order, would make 
impressment unnecessary. The ‘extension which that spirit has obtained elsewhere, 
will make impressment dangerous; captains and officers, who have not caught the 
spirit, will each sit hourly on a barrel of gunpowder. But let me show a single 
instance, in which this dread of ¢ hell afloat’ was conquered by the knowledge that the 
commander was just and humane. 

When the A was stript, to be put out of commission, in 1812, several of the best 
seamen in the ship applied for their discharge: they were not only willing, but joy- 
ously anxious to sacrifice the whole of their earnings through five years of toil and 
peril (so long was the A—— abroad) for the purpose of escaping from a man-of-war ; 
and the sum which was necessary to effect this valued freedom, would have engrossed 
their last shulling ; but on this they had not a moment’s hesitation: it was a choice of 
ills, at one of which they could laugh, but the other wore so horrible an aspect, that, at 
all hazards, it was to be avoided, if possible. An Admiralty communication first 
made their intention known to Captain M. He really respected the characters of the 
men—they were among the steadiest, best tried, and well known of the crew; and he 
expressed his desire that I would learn from them if there were any cause which made 
them dislike to be under his command. I did so; singly and all, they replied, * Oh, 
no, sir, that’s not it.’ These men had been my shipmates more than five years, I 
need not say that I respected—indeed, I had an affection for them. ‘ But,’ said they, 
‘ the ship is going to be paid off, and we shall be drafted—God knows where.’ I 
replied, ‘ Captain M. will have the D. ; have you any objection to her?’ ¢ Not 
atall; if we could be sure of going with him, we don’t waut to leave the service. I 
took upon me to say, they might be sure of it; and hastened to Captain M, at his 
lodgings, to make my report; on hearing it he said, ‘ That's well, indeed-—very.well— 
return on board, and tell them, they sha// go with me! > I ventured to suggest, how 
much more it would gratify them, were Ae to tell them so. ‘ Right, very nght; Pil 
be on board directly!’ He did tell them so; and I wish every captain in the navy 
would acquire the right to feel as he then felt. They did go with him ; and again— 
when their old ship, the A...., left her ribs and trucks in Gaspar Straits. ae 
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ee Van Diemen’s Land Annual and Hobart Town Almanack for 1833. 
Os. (1.) 





(1.) This is a pleasant importation, an excellent return for many of the 
®xports which we me to the place from which it came. It does credit to 
“i 


the mechanical and editorial superintendence of Mr. James Ross, = Hobart 
No. 81, 3 
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A History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Vol. 1. (Lardner 
Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 


The Harmony of Nature, Providence, and Christianity. By Georee 
Harris. Ils. (2.) ; g 





The British Museum. Elgin and Phigaleian Marbles. Vol. 1. (Library 
of Entertaining Kuowledge.) (3.) 





A Present for an Apprentice, with Rules for his Conduct to his Master 
and in the World. — 1s. 6d. : 





Demetrius ; a Tale of Modern Greece, with other Poems. By Agnes 
Strickland. 5s. ) 





Biographical Memoirs of the Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. R. Lee, for- 
merly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich. Longman, 


Nubia and Abyssinia. By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. (Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, No. 12.) 5s. 


——————— 


Old Bailey Experience. 12s. 





Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, Third and Concluding Series. 3 vols, 
15s. 





First Steps to Latin Construing and Composition. In two Parts. 
London. Sherwood. (4.) 


town printer. Besides the usual information of an almanack and directory, 
a memoir on floating bridges, and a few short literary compositions, it con 
tains an essay on prison discipline, which particularly deserves attention, as 
it controverts, and (if the facts stated be, as we presume they must be, 
correct) successfully controverts, many of the opinions held in this country 
concerning the state of the convicts, and the effects upon them of the mode 
in which they are treated on their arrival, and during the term of their exile. 
The writer maintains that they are subjected to a reformatory discipline of 
the most efficient kind, and he appeals for proof, not only to official regula- 
tions, but to facts well known to the population around him. He aflirms 
that ‘the grand majority of our prisoners afford a truly gratifying picture of 
reform, and a return to the industrious and honest avocations of life: and 
that * only one in every twenty of the offenders transported to Van Diemen s 
Land again commits offences, or subjects himself a second time to the punish 
ment of the law.” When it is remembered that these convicts are the very 
refuse of our gaols, this result must be regarded as not a little extraordi- 
nary. The discrepancy between such statements and those circulated by the 
Prison Discipline Society should be inquired into. 

(2.) A manly, fearless, and eloquent effusion, worthy of its , 
author, whose Unitarian Christianity consists in the unflinching advocacy ¢ 
inquiry, simplicity, freedom, and benevolence. 

(3.) Welcome to all such publications as this, which, by the 
to diffuse a knowledge of, and a taste for, works of art amongst the peo : 
large, render a noble service to our country and to the progress of civilizatie 
and humanity. . 

(4.) Both these introductions are useful helps, and deserve our — 
mendation. The first we think best adapted for schools, and the see? 
the self-teaching, and for classes in mechanics’ institutes. 
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An Introduction to the Latin Language, in Two Parts: Part I, con- 
taining a Grammar of the Language. Part If. being a Collection 
of carefully selected Sentences adapted to the preceding Grammar. 
Wood, Birmingham ; Fox, London. (4) 

Notre-Dame; a Tale of the * Ancien Régime,’ from the French of 
Victor Hugo, 3vols. Wilson. (5.) 

A Treatise on those Disorders of the Brain and Nervous System which 
are usually considered and called Mental. By David Uwins, M.D. 


7s. (6.) 


Sunday Evenings, or Practical Discourses, with Devotional Exercises. 
By Henry Hunt Piper. Hunter; Fox, London. (7.) 





Montague; or, Is this Religion? By C. B. Taylor, M.A. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 





Sketches of Obscure Poets, with Specimens of their Writings. Coch- 
rane, 


eee 


Tales of the Caravanserai. By J. B. Fraser, Author of the Kuzzil- 
bash, &c. (No. 7 of the Library of Romance.) 


Lives of the most eminent Sovereigns of Modern Europe. Written 
by a Father for the Instruction and Amusement of his eldest Son. 


Hailes. 





Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul after Death. By a Protestant 
Layman. L5s. 





(5.) A gorgeous phantasmagoria in the scenes which it presents ; and in 
character and incident, full of power. Victor Hugo is as graphic and versa- 
tile as Walter Scott: more disposed occasionally to ‘ o'erstep the modesty of 
nature ;° less hasty and slovenly (to judge by the present work) in the filling 
up of his narrative; and far more imbued with the spirit of the age, and 
awake to the atrocious as well as the poetical character of the old feudal 
times. He is the first writer of romance of which France can boast, and 
Notre Dame is his acknowledged chef-d'@uvre. It is spiritedly rendered by 
the translator of Sarran’s ‘ La Fayette, Louis Philippe, and the Revolution 
of 1830." 

(6.) This work deserves a medical and philosophical analysis of its con- 
tents, which is more than at present we are enabled to offer to our readers. 
In default of a professional and comprehensive view of the subject, we can 
only say that the book is interesting in the perusal, wise and beneficent in 
its aim, and abundant in just observations, ingenious suggestions, and curious 
facts. 

(7.) Mr. Piper has produced a volume of sermons which are neither con- 
troversy, cant, nor common-place. They are well adapted, according to their 
design, for ‘ Sunday evenings,’ and not less adapted for week-day mornings. 
A glance at them, before going to business, might send a man into the world 
With a better spirit than the world will breathe into him. We are particu- 
larly pleased with the discourse entitled ‘ Times improve as they advance. 
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The Railway Companion, describing an Excursion along the Liverpool 
Line, accompanied with a History of Rail Roads, illustrated by 
several Lithographic Views. By a Tourist. : 





The Insecurity of Sir H. Davy’s Lamp demonstrated. Sherwood. 


Tales from Chaucer, in Prose. By Charles Cowden Clarke. London. 
Wilson, (8.) 





Views of the Pyrenees, with Descriptions, by the Author of the 
Sketches. Part I. Baguéres de Bigorre, and the Valley of Campan. 
Part If. The Pass of the Tourmalet and Barge. (9). 


eg nse sent ee 





(8.) Designed for young persons, and illustrated with some very good 
wood engravings. In spirit, design, and execution this is a companion for 
Mr, Lamb's ‘ Shakspeare Tales.” Although the style be very simple and 
perfeetly intelligible, it still retains the original flavour. It is a good taste 
for the young, who must, we think, have their thirst excited for copious 
draughts from the ‘ well of English undefiled’ by this prelibation. 

(9.) Exactly thirteen years ago, when the continent had been but a few 
years open to the annual influx from England, of those who travel either to 
refresh themselves after the toils of business, or because they have no busi- 
ness to toil at, we, who belong to the former class, visited the lovely and 
majestic scenery delineated in these sketches ; and we have often wondered 
since, that so few persons among the crowds of pleasure hunters have diverged 
trom the beaten track of the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy, to visit a region 
equally accessible, and quite equally worthy to be sought. Of late years we 
have reason to believe, that the scenery of the Pyrenees has been treated 
with less negligence, and that our tourists having grown familiar with the 
more celebrated regions to which they at first flocked, are resorting in consi- 
derable numbers to this comparatively untrodden soil. ‘The beautiful sketches 
which we have now the pleasure of noticing, and which, we understand, are 
the production of a lady, will, we think, send many visitants to these glorious 
mountains, in whom the desire was not yet awakened, and will be a beauti- 
ful and interesting ornament of a drawing-room table for the still larger 
class who remain at home. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


There is a note for T. W. at our publisher's. , mn? The 

Will T. oblige us by an answer to a proposition with which we troubled him : 
other correspondent is favourably disposed. 

We must decline H. S, R. and Tyro. , 

Thanks to our friend for the Luckcock medal, that appropriate and most raed 
able testimony of the estimation in which one of the benefactors of his kind ." he 
hy those who have the best opportunity for appreciating his worth and a 
How glorious the inscriptions are! ‘1,364 pupils in the schools; 150 gratut 
teachers; 14,500 pupils in the town.’ Birmingham against Waterloo, we say. 
is infinitely the noblest medal of the two. And that intelligent, firm, ben 
head, ‘ gives the world assurance of a man ;’ and that is something more than a Bir 
captain. Honour to ‘James Luckcock, Father of Sunday School penny in 
mingham,’ and may the ‘Jubilee’ of ‘Sept. 14, 1831,’ be a long and he 
remembrance. 
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BLAKEY'’S HISTORY OF MORAL SCIENCE.* 


Aw ambitious title, and one which promises much; but the pro- 
mises of title-pages are so seldom followed by performances! 
‘Moral science’ should naturally mean the science of morals. It 
were something to find that there is a writer alive who believes 


that such a science exists; and not only exists, but is in such a 


state of advancement that the time is come to write its history ; 
who, consequently, is not only able to tell us the opinions of others, 
hut has systematic ones of his own. For how should he write the 
history of a science, who has not constructed a consistent scheme 
of the science in its present state? The historian of moral phi- 
losophy must himself have a philosophy of morals; must have 
surveyed the field of ethics extensively enough, and with sufficient 
power of concatenation, to have arranged its truths (or whatever 
present themselves to his mind as such) into a connected series, 
following and flowing out of one another: thus much, at least, is 
implied in the name of science. But Mr. Blakey has no such 
thought. There are few ways in which a mind of little depth or 
compass is more apt to betray itself than by the use of big words 
to express small things ; whoever does this innocently and without 
quackery, shows himself to be unfurnished with the larger idea for 
which he should have reserved his large phrase. By giving the 
name ‘ History of Moral Science’ to a book, which should have 
been called *Sketch of the Opinions of various Authors on the 
Foundation of Moral Obligation, with critical Remarks,’ Mr. 
Blakey demonstrates how little meaning even the word ‘ Science’ 
has for him, since he considers the whole history of a.science to 
be summed up in the controversial discussions concerning the 
first principle of it. 

After a short preamble, and a few loose remarks about ‘ the 
ancient systems of morality,’ Mr. Blakey presents us with what 
professes to be a summary of the opinions of the following writers, 
concerning the first principle of ethics :—Hobbes, Cudworth, 
Bishop Cumberland, Locke, Archbishop King, Wollaston, Clarke, 
Shaftesbury, Mandeville, Bolingbroke and Pope, Soames Jenyns, 
Hutcheson, a Mr. Thomas Rutherford, Hume, Hartley and 
Priestley, Lord Kames, Bishop Putler, Dr. Ferguson, Dr. Price, 
Adam Smith, Paley, Gisborne, Bentham, Godwin, Dugald Stew- 
art, Cogan, Dr. Thomas Brown, and a certain Dr. Dewar. All 
foreign authors whatever are then disposed of in a single chapter ; 
and two chapters more are employed in promulgating such of the 
author’s own opinions as have not been sufficiently manifested by 


his strictures on other writers. é ; 
Mr. Blakey’s statement of the opinions of these various authors 


* History of Moral Science. By Robert Blakey, Author of an Essay on Moral 


Good and Eyil. 2 vols, 8vo. 1833, 
No. 82, 7 
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deserves the praise of honesty. He never perversely distorts an 
opinion, in the blindness of prejudice, or to serve a purpose. He 
generally treats the intentions and talents, even of those from 
whom he differs most, with justice and liberality. He does not 
insist upon fastening on them a meaning or consequence which 
they never contemplated; and he employs but sparingly the fa- 
vourite weapon of the uncandid and the bigot, imputation of im- 
moral tendency. But our commendation cannot go much further, 
It is not every man who can give an instructive view of other men’s 
Opinions. 

There are two modes of writing usefully concerning systems of 
philosophy : the one, suitable to a mind which is qualified to 
judge ; the other, to one which can only describe. The intellect 
which can survey the wanderings of imperfect thinkers froma 
higher eminence of thought, commanding a view not only of the 
right track, but of all the by-ways of error, and all the fallacious 
appearances which seduce the unguarded to deviate into them— 
such a critic (we use the prostituted word only because we have 
no other) can not only estimate more justly, but can actually 
state more clearly and forcibly an author's theory, than the author 
himself; can really understand it better; because he sees (what 
the author himself does not see) how the doctrine arose in the 
author’s own mind; of what peculiar position in regard to oppor- 
tunities of observation, or of what peculiarity of intellect or ol 
disposition, it is the natural consequence. Any thing like this we 
were not entitled to expect from Mr. Blakey ; it supposes a phi- 
losopher, and such Mr. Blakey is not. But if this was impossible, 
the next thing to it in usefulness, though at a vast distance, would 
have been a condensed view of each system, not as it appears to 
a higher intelligence, but as it appeared to its author; such a 
statement of the author’s train of thought, of the series of his pre- 
mises and his conclusions, as would be conveyed by a well-made 
abstract of his principal works, or as would be given by an intelli- 
gent disciple thoroughly conversant with his master’s doctrines. 
Mr. Blakey's summaries by no means come up to this idea; they 
are vague and sketchy, and not only do not, to ihose who knew the 
doctrines before, exhibit them in any new light, but give no suffi- 
ciently distinct conception of them to those who knew them not. 
Often the conclusions are exhibited almost without the premises: 
and on the whole there is little to be learnt even -by the merest 
tyro in philosophy, from these volumes, except a few generalities, 
and a few forms of expression. He is told in what words philoso- 
vipa have expressed the results of their specuJations, but though 

€ may not be made positively to misunderstand, he 1s not made 
thoroughly to feel, the meaning in the philosopher's own mind, to 
Which the words are but an index, and often a most imperfect 
one. 
An overweening self-confidence, and contemptuous assumption 
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of superiority, in judging of the intellects of others, would be pecu- 
liarly unbecoming in a mind of Mr. Blakey’s calibre : and he can- 
not be accused of those faults; he mostly treats with due respect 
all who by their speculations have deserved any. To the liberal 
appreciation of merit which he commonly evinces, there are indeed 
exceptions ; and, unfortunately, in the very cases in which there is 
most merit to appreciate. But this is a very different thing from 
arrogance. It is not because an author differs from Mr. Blakey, 
that Mr. Blakey deems scornfully of him; but because, in addi- 
tion to differing from Mr. Blakey, he has been cried down by the 
world—that is to say, the English world. Over-reliance on our 
own judgment is one thing, over-reliance on the judgment of the 
world when in unison with our own, is another. ‘The latter is the 
failing of a weaker, but certainly of a more modest mind, The 
misfortune is, that the contempt of those who have confidence 
enough to be scornful only when they are backed by a crowd, is 
aptest to fall upon those who are most in advance of their age. 
Mr. Blakey’s strongest expressions of disdain are divided between 
the association-philosophy as taught by Hartley, and the meta- 
physics of the German school. In other words, the only meta- 
physical doctrines which he utterly despises, are the two systems 
between which, and which only, almost every metaphysician, de- 
serving the name, in all Europe, is now beginning to be convinced 
that it is necessary to choose: the two most perfect forms of the 
only two theories of the human mind which are, strictly speaking, 
possible. Both are alike worthless in Mr. Blakey’s eyes, because 
it has been the fashion among English writers to treat both with 
disrespect, and because he himself understands neither of them. 
The difference is, he pronounces the one unintelligible, because it 
is so to him; the other he flatters himself that he sees through 
and through, and can discern that there is nothing in it. 

So little does Mr. Blakey comprehend of the theory which re- 
solves all the phenomena of the mind into ideas of sensation con- 
nected together by the law of association, that he does not even 
see any thing peculiar in the doctrine. Association itself, he will 
not allow to be a distinct principle or fact in human nature. It 
is nothing more, he says, than remembrance ; it has been known 
in all ages, as the faculty of memory. Just so we may conceive, 
on the appearance of Newton’s Principia, some mind of the same 
character objecting to the theory of gravitation, that there was 
nothing in it but the ancient and familiar fact of weight. 


‘If a person,’ says Mr. Blakey, ‘ will take the first volume of the 
treatise * On Man,” and read it carefully over, and whenever he finds 
the words association, associates, associating, &c. let him replace them 
With the words memory, remembered, remembrance, connected in his 
mind, and he will find that the sense of the varions passages in which 
the former class of words are used, will remain as completely the same, 


When words descriptive of memory are thus employed,’—vol. ii. p. 124, 
: 3B2 
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Not so, Mr. Blakey. Memory and remembrance only denote 
the fact that somehow we do remember: association denotes that 
our remembrances (pardon the expression) suggest and recall one 
another in an order, determined by the order of succession of the 
facts remembered ; or rather, determined partly by the order of 
succession, and partly by the more or less interesting nature, of 
those previous impressions. Cannot Mr. Blakey understand the 
difference between a phenomenon, and the law of the phenomenon ? 
The reflexion of light, and of sound, is a fact; that the angle of 
reflexion is equal to the angle of incidence, is the law of that fact. 
And this law of nature may be something new to a person, even 
although he may have heard an echo, and seen his face in a 
mirror. In like manner a person may know that when we have 
seen an object or experienced a feeling, we remember it, (which is 
all that is expressed by the words faculty of memory,) and may, 
notwithstanding, have yet to learn that when we have seen two 
objects or had two feelings together, we think of them together, 
and not otherwise ; and that the strength of their connexion in 
our remembrance, depends jointly upon the number of previous 
conjunctions in fact or in thought, and upon the intensity of the 
original impressions. Once for all, association is not memory, 
but the daw of memory. 

Now, the theory of the human mind of which Dr. Hartley was 
the principal author, maintans that this same law, which is the 
law of memory, namely, that the order of our thoughts follows 
the order of our sensations, is not only the law of memory, but 
the law of imagination, of belief, of reasoning, of the affections, of 
the will. This may not be true; but it is at least very different 
from every other theory. But Mr. Blakey knows so little about 
the Hartleian doctrine, that he propounds as a complete summary 
of it, the following proposition: ‘ The advocates of association 
state a simple fact, that there is a connexion amongst our ideas. 
(p. 126.) We exhort him to read Hartley; or a more recent 
work, which has done far more for Hartley’s theory, than Hartley 
himself, Mr. Mill’s * Analysis of the Human Mind.’ 

As a specimen of argumentation which Mr. Blakey considers (0 
be conclusive, we quote the following: 


‘ Association is the tendency of one idea to introduce another into 
the mind. Very well, then; but how do we come to set it down as 3 
general fact, that one set of ideas has an invariable tendency to in 
troduce another set of ideas? By experience, it must be answer” 
But what is experience? Why, it is the remembrance of that which 1s 
past.” 


Therefore, association is nothing but memory. a. 
We will treat Mr. Blakey with a specimen in return. The p 
tended science of chemistry is nothing but memory. 


. e ‘ 5. . ° 5 
‘Chemistry is the properties of simple substances, and their yariou 
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compounds. But how do we come to set it down asa general fact, that 
two substances, as oxygen and hydrogen, being compounded together, 
form a third substance, water? By experience, it must be answered. 
But what is experience ? Why, it is the remembrance of that which is 
past. In what, therefore, does this chemistry differ from memory ?’ 


Mr. Blakey continues— 


‘ But to put this matter in as clear a light as possible, let us sup- 
pose that A is a present idea in the mind, and that it has a tendency 
to introduce another idea which has never been in the mind before, 
and which we will call B. ‘To this tendency of A to introduce B into 
the mind, is given the name of association. Now how can we assert 
or deny any thing respecting the tendency of A to introduce B, till 
we have witnessed A’s power over B, and have had B present to the 
understanding ? The very proposition that A has an influence over 
B implies that we have seen this tendency, and that B must have 
previously been in the mind, and consequently an object of memory. 
Thus we see then, when we speak about connexions among our ideas, 
we must consider them as connexions which have been known before ; 
and therefore we ought to infer, that the treating of them comes 
within the province of memory, and not within any other intellectual 
power whatever.’—p. 117. 


What a paralogism ; we might almost call it a bull. Yes, cer- 
tainly, the proposition that A has a tendency to introduce B, 
implies that we have seen this tendency at some former time, be- 
cause otherwise we should not know it: but the fact iself implies 
nothing of the kind. When A for the first time introduced B, 
‘which had never been in the mind before,’ B was not an object 
of memory; although it is so when we have observed and trea- 
sured up the occurrence. Because an event must be remembered 
before it can be talked about, Mr. Blakey imagines that it was a 
subject of memory when it first happened. Itis upon the strength 


of such reasoning that he assumes such a tone as this : 


‘What a dull and paralyzing effect has the reading of a book in 
which the principle of the association of ideas forms the philosophical 
dramatis persone in the piece.—p. 127. ‘ There is no way of getting 
through the book, without violating the rules of politeness by enjoy- 
ing a smile at the expense of the system.’—id. 


With much more of the same sort. ; 
Of foreign authors Mr. Blakey seems to be profoundly ignorant. 


He affirms that in the majority of cases— 
‘ The continental philosophy of human nature presents to a well- 


constituted mind a repulsive aspect, and is profusely saturated with 
everything that is impure, ridiculous, profane, whimsical, and perni- 


cious,’—p, 300. 
Meaning, we suppose, some French writers only, and those only 


in the eighteenth century. The celebrated theory of Malebranche 
e states thus, that ¢ all things should be seen in God ;’ (p. 308.) 
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and he imagines that Candide was written to support the doctrines 
which are put into the mouth of Pangloss! (p. 289, ) 

At the conclusion of his abstract of the opinions of previous 
authors, which, it is but justice to say, is in general much fairer 
and even more intelligent, than might be supposed from the specie 
mens which we have given, Mr. Blakey sums up the result of the 
examination in the following words : 


‘ All the systems we have examined may, I conceive, be referred to 
six distinct heads. Ist. The eternal and immutable nature of al! 
moral distinctions. 2nd, That utility, public or private, is the founda. 
tion of moral obligation. 3rd. That all morality is founded upon the 
will of God. 4th. That a moral sense, feeling, or emotion, is the 
ground of virtue. Sth. That it is by supposing ourselves in the 
situation of others, or by a species of sympathetic mechanism, that we 
derive our notions of good and evil. And 6th, the doctrine of vibra- 
tions,* and the association of ideas.’—p. 317. 


After declaring that ‘ there are none of these different systems 
that are not in some degree founded on truth,’ and that ¢ we can- 
not resolve all the moral feelings and habits of our nature into one 
general principle,’ he assigns, nevertheless, his reasons for prefer- 
ring to all the other theories the doctrine, ‘ that virtue depends 
upon the will of God,’ as made known by revelation. 

Mr. Blakey’s enumeration is illogical : it confounds two distinct, 
though nearly connected, questions; the standard or test of moral 
obligation, and the origin of our moral sentiments, It is one ques- 
tion what rule we ought to obey, and why; another question how 
our feelings of approbation and disapprobation actually originate. 
The former is the fundamental question: of practical morals; the 
latter is a problem in mental philosophy. Adam Smith’s doctrine 
of sympathy which stands fifth, and the doctrine of association 
which stands sixth in Mr. Blakey’s list, are theories respecting 
the nature and origin of our feelings of morality. His second and 
third are theories respecting the rule or law by which we ought to 
guide our conduct. His first and fourth involve, or may be so un- 
derstood as to involve, both considerations. 

These several theories, therefore, are not exclusive of one 
another. It is possible, for instance, to hold with Hartley, that 
our feelings of morality originate in association, and with Bentham 
that our conduct, in ‘all things which depend on our will, and 
among the rest, in the cultivation of those very feelings, should 
be guided by utility ; or with our author, that the will of God 1s 
itself the foundation of the obligations of virtue. David Hume 
seems to have combined the recognition of utility as the standard 
or test of morality, with the belief of a moral sense, independent of 
association. Paley has no theory respecting the nature of mora 

* The doctrine of vibrations, a mere physiological hypothesis, which has 0 al 


nexion at all with Hartley’s theory of association, ought not to have been 
in an enumeration of theories of morals. 
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feelings, but his notion of the moral law is compounded of the 
‘second and third of the theories enumerated by our author. 

But of all those theories, whether ethical or metaphysical, 
whether declaring what our conduct should be, or what our feel- 
ings are, none surely is so utterly destitute of plausibility as Mr. 
Blakey’s own doctrine, that virtue ts constituted by the will of God. 

If we believe this, we believe that God does not declare what is 
rood, and command us to do it, but that God actually makes it 
good, Good is whatever God makes it, What we call evil, is 
only evil because he has arbitrarily prohibited it. The countless 
myriads to whom he has never signified his will, are under no 
moral obligations. ‘This doctrine takes away all motives to yield 
obedience to God, except those which induce a slave to obey his 
master. He must be obeyed because he is the stronger. Le is 
not to be obeyed because he is good, for (hat implies a good which 
he could not have made bad by his mere will. If we had the 
misfortune to believe that the world is ruled by an evil principle, 
that there is no God, but only a devil, or that the devil has more 
power over us than God, we ought by this rule to obey the devil. 
Mr. Blakey is evidently quite unconscious of these consequences 
of his theory. But, that they are legitimate consequences who 


can doubt ? 
And this theory Mr. Blakey believes to rest upon the authority 


of scripture. 


‘I venture to affirm,’ says he, ‘that from Genesis to Revelation 
inclusive, there is not a single passage, which, when fairly examined, 
claims the attention and homage of mankind upon any other ground 
than what is implied in the command which accompanies it.’—p. 326. 


The scriptures, as Mr. Blakey himself says elsewhere, do not 
enter into speculative questions ; they tell us what to do, not 
why. Butdo they not say perpetually, God is good, God is just, 
God is righteous, God is holy ? And are we to understand by 
these affirmations nothing at all, but the identical and unmeaning 
proposition God is himself, or a proposition which has so little to 
do with morality as this, God is powerful? Has God in short no 
moral attributes? no attributes but those which the devil is con- 
ceived to possess in a smaller degree? and no title to our obedi- 
ence but such as the devil would have, if there were a devil, and 
the universe were without God ? 

Mr. Blakey insists much upon the sublimity of the scriptures, 
and the perfection of scripture morality ; considerations which tell 
strongly against his own doctrine ; for if we are capable of re- 
cognising excellence in the commands of the Omnipotent, they 
must possess excellence independently of his command; and ex- 
cellence discoverable by us even without revelation ; for whatever 
reason can recognise when found, reason can find. Ifthe mora- 
lity of the scriptures is admirable because it conduces to happi- 
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ness, this implies that the production of happiness is a legitimate 
purpose of morals: if because it accords with our sympathies, 
that implies that morality may be founded on sympathy. If the 
precepts of scripture have nothing intrinsically good, but are good 
solely by reason of the power from which they emanate, their 
character ought to be as mysterious and incomprehensible to us 
as the ceremonies of magic: nor could there on that supposition 
be any reason apparent to us, why we are not commanded to hate 
our neighbour instead of to love him. 

Not being of opinion, with Mr. Blakey, that our reception of a 
philosophic doctrine ought to be determined, not solely by its 
truth, but by what we imagine respecting the arguments it may 
afford for or against our religious belief, we ought not, perhaps, to 
notice the claim which Mr. Blakey sets up for his doctrine, of 
being peculiarly favourable to the interests of revealed religion. 
But though such arguments go for nothing with those who can 
trust themselves to judge of the true and the false, who are re- 
solved to believe the truth, whatever may be its consequences, and 
are not afraid of finding one truth irreconcilable with another; 
those who are diffident of their own intellectual powers, naturally 
dread any doctrine which they can be led to think tends to shake 
from under their feet, the foundation on which they have built all 
their hopes and purposes. Mr. Blakey, therefore, shall not be 
allowed the exclusive use of this argument. We tell him that his 
doctrine is more destructive to the foundations of Christianity, 
than any of the theories of moral obligation which he has enume- 
rated ; by taking away altogether its internal evidences, the only 
ones which are not common to it with a thousand superstitions. 
In Judea itself, both before and after Christ appeared, numbers of 
false Christs and charlatans of all descriptions had pretended to 
work miracles, and had been believed ; believed not only by their 
proselytes, but by those who rejected them, and who ascribed their 
miraculous powers to the agency of evil spirits. If these impos- 
tors sunk, and were heard of no more, while Christianity spread 
itself over the earth, it was not that greater credence was given to 
the Christian miracles than to theirs; it was, that the simple- 
hearted men who gathered themselves round the founder of Chris- 
tianity, far from believing the doctrines to be excellent because 
they came from God, believed them to come from God because 
they felt them to be excellent. The fervour of their love and ad- 
miration could not find fit utterance but in the phrase, ‘ he spake 
as never man spake.’ Christianity had perished with its founder 
if Mr. Blakey’s theory had been true. The world has acknow- 
ledged him as sent of God, has believed him to be God, because 
there was a standard of morality by which man could test not the 
word of man merely, but what was vouched for as the word 0 
God; because of that internal evidence, which according to the 
fepeated declarations of Christ himself, ought to have been sufé 
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ficient. It was out of the hardness of their hearts that they needed 
signs. Had all been right within, the precepts themselves would 
have sufficed to prove their own origin. 

We have expended more words than were perhaps necessary 
upon so preposterous a doctrine. Our excuse must be, the in- 
finitely mischievous tendency of a theory of moral duty, according 
to which God is to be obeyed, not because God is good, nor be- 
cause it is good to obey him, but from some motive or principle 
which might have dictated equally implicit obedience to the 
powers of darkness. Such a philosophy, in proportion as it is rea- 
lized in men’s lives and characters, must extirpate from their 
minds all reverence, all admiration, and all conscience, and leave 
them only the abject feelings of a slave. 

Such a theory cannot be combated too often; it should be 
warred against wherever it rears its head. But with regard to 
most of the other conflicting opinions respecting the primary 
grounds of moral obligation, it appears to us that a degree of im- 
portance is often attached to them, more than commensurate to 
the influence they really exercise for good or for evil. Doubtless 
they are important, as all questions in morals are important: a 
clear conception of the ultimate foundation of morality, is essen- 
tial to a systematic and scientific treatment of the subject, and to 
the decision of some of its disputed practical problems, But the 
most momentous of the differences of opinion on the details of 
morality, have quite another origin. The real character of any 
man’s ethical system depends not on his first and fundamental 
principle, which is of necessity so general as to be rarely suscep- 
tible of an immediate application to practice; but upon the 
nature of those secondary and intermediate maxims, vera illa et 
media axiomata, in which, as Bacon observes, real wisdom resides. 
The grand consideration is, not what any person regards as the 
ultimate end of human conduct, but through what intermediate 
ends he holds that his ultimate end is attainable, and should be 
pursued: and in these there is a nearer agreement between 
some who differ, than between some who agree, in their con- 
ception of the ultimate end. When disputes arise as to any of 
the secondary maxims, they can be decided, it is true, only by an 
appeal to first principles; but the necessity of this appeal may be 
avoided far oftener than is commonly believed ; it 1s os 
how few, in comparison, of the disputed questions of practics 
morals, require for their determination any premises but such as 
are common to all philosophic sects. 
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ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE Mr. ROSCOg, 


Mr. Henry Roscor’s memoir of his venerable father is a book 
we should have noticed before this time, were we always as able 
to perform as to will. Ere now it is probably in the hands of 
most of our readers; and in giving an abstract of, or extracts 
from, its contents, we should merely be performing a work of 
supererogation. All, therefore, that we shall do in the matter is, 
to add our hearty commendations to those already offered to the 
worthy editor. He has performed his task in a manner most 
creditable to himself; has produced a book free from all appear- 
ance of exaggeration or pretension; has given to society an admi- 
rable picture of one of the most interesting characters that ever 
adorned it; and entitled himself to the gratitude, we hope, of 
many a reader, Respecting the excellent man whose memorials 
are thus presented to us, we feel how much, how very much, 
might be said, He commands our admiration nearly at all points; 
but we cannot forbear especially remarking upon him as a pattern 
for the many in the art of self-cultivation, in the diligent, la- 
borious, patient preparation by which he rendered himself fit to 
be the minister of much good to his fellow-creatures. It is true 
that Mr. Roscoe was a self-educated man; and we know how 
often this phrase is associated with the idea of something super- 
ficial, presumptuous, and unsafe ; but Mr. Roscoe’s self-education 
was not of this sort. No one ever laboured more diligently, or 
was less contented with mental slovenliness, than he. He early 
gave society the best pledge of a strong desire to improve his spe- 
cies, by a vigorous improvement of himself. We could wish that 
this were an example generally followed, that men did not too 
often postpone the claims of their own minds, to other claims far 
less loud and imperative ; but it appears to us, that this 1s the 
peculiar danger of our day; that a sort of bustling desire to be 
doing, in what we conceive the service of our fellow-creatures, 
precedes that steady discipline of the spirit by which only human 
beings are prepared to be really serviceable to one another. 

With Mr. Roscoe and his band of friends there was a perpetual 
intermingling of offices of benevolence with individual research, 
inquiry, and improvement. Not one of them seems to have lost 
his individuality, or his mental self-respect, in the midst of social 
pursuits. They were always at work,—quietly, but most eflec- 
tively ; and now, when we look back on the long line of subjects 
which passed before their minds, how attractive do they appea: 
how noble ! how truly worthy of men and of Christians ! We hardly 
know, indeed, when looking at Mr. Roscoe’s life, as considered with 
regard to his most extensive relations with society, where we are os 
find the boundary line of its influence. No doubt, the influence? 
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other hearts and minds may have been more potent in many of the 
several particulars which arrested his attention, but it may with 
truth be said of him, that he has, in a variety of important in- 
stances, given an impulse to good feeling and to active benevo- 
lence which is every day more deeply felt and more widely 
acknowledged. Fifteen years before the formation of the associa- 
tion whose object it was to do away with the slave-trade, we find 
him, then a young townsman of Liverpool, scarce, indeed, more 
than a boy,* eloquently protesting against that iniquitous traffic, 
in his poem of ‘ Mount Pleasant.’ In his latter years, his zealous 
and vehement remonstrance with the American legislatures did 
very much, if, indeed, it did not do more than the remonstrance 
of any other person, towards procuring the substitution of daily 
labour in prisons, together with solitary confinement at night, for 
the horrible punishment of entire loneliness and absence of all 


employment. 


‘Against this inhuman and unchristian like system,’ says he, in a 
letterto Dr. Hosack, of New York, (dated 13th July, 1830, just a year 
before his death,) ‘my humble voice has been raised, amongst those 
of many others of more importance, for several years past ; but it is 
only a few weeks since I Jearnt, by a communication of authentic 
documents from Philadelphia, that the legislature have at length given 
way to the feelings of humanity, and have determined that the con- 
victs shall be allowed to labour in the day, and shall be instructed for 
that purpose, as well as in whatever else may be requisite for their 
reformation, * * * By this decision, I conceive the great question 
of prison discipline, as far as regards the United States, is finally set- 
tled; every other place, except Philadelphia, having already adopted 
that plan, thereby making crime to counteract itself, and repair, as far 
as possible, the evils it has occasioned. In no country has this prin- 
ciple been so well understood, and carried so far, as in your own ; 
and the relinquishment of it for the Bastile system of solitary confine- 
ment, would have grieved me more than I can express; but thank 
God, my dread of that is over. I shall now die in peace, convinced 
that the time will come when my own country will follow the example.’ 


On another occasion, still nearer the close of his career, we find 
this venerable man, then, as he says, fast approaching his eightieth 
year, starting up to dictate to La Fayette a most animated con- 
gratulation on the French Revolution of 1830. 


‘My dear Sir,—I can speak on no other subject till I have returned 
my earnest thanks to Ged, and congratulated you on the wonderful 
events which have taken place in France, &c. This is the first time 
in my life when I have seen the triumph of liberty complete, and a 
foundation laid for the perpetual extirpation of slavery and oppression 
from every part of the civilized world.’ 


And he then proceeds to seize this important opportunity for 
* He was not more than nineteen, 
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the enforcement of those principles of humanity and Christian 
forbearance towards the guilty which were dearest to his heart. 


‘Well do I remember how deeply I lamented the overthrow of ail 
my hopes in the early part of the former revolution, when the most 
recious blood of France was poured out on the scaffold; and now 
my chief object of anxiety is that the French nation may finish, with 
magnanimity and humanity, the glorious work it has so well begun, 
I allude to the situation of the wretched individuals who have henin 
the cause of all this commotion, and who are deeply stained with the 
blood of their fellow-citizens, but to whose criminal temerity it js 
owing that France is free. Willshe require their bloodin return? | 
hope not. I should be sorry to see the same unsparing maxims acted 
upon by a free government, as have in all ages characterized despotic 
monarchies, to whom the ultima linea rerum, is always at hand; but 
it is time that Europe should change its maxims, and that an example 
should be given which should not derogate from the character that 
France has already obtained, and show that a better era is opened 
upon society. What! it may be asked, would you suffer these traitors 
to their country to go unpunished? By no means; but I would 
punish them in a manner more consistent with the character ofa 
great nation, which has nothing to fear, than by depriving them of 
life.’—vol. ii. p. 387. 


So firmly did our venerable philanthropist adhere to his empha- 
tic declaration in § Lorenzo de Medici,’ that ‘no end can justify 
the sacrifice of a principle, nor was a crime ever necessary in the 
course of human affairs.’ 

While adverting to Mr. Roscoe’s interest in the subject of 
criminal jurisprudence and prison discipline, we cannot forbear 
remarking on the mingled independence of judgment and love of 
human sympathy which appears so strikingly manifested in the 
memorials of his zeal in this cause. We all know that he was 
frequently regarded and often spoken of by some of those whose 
opinions he highly valued, with some slight degree of disdain, as 
a benevolent visionary, whose ideas could never be realized on 
earth. Now those who know this, ought also to know that Mr. 
Roscoe was not aman who could harden himself ayainst these 
things. He felt, keenly felt them. His heart was too susceptible 
and too affectionate not to long for the suffrages of all who were 
dear to it. He did not want to feel superiority over any human 
being, not even overa child, if he could but bring that child into & 
participation of his views. There was not in his composition one 
spark of the pride of being original for originality’s sake, or ye 
wilfulness of opposition. Altogether, perhaps no man ever existe 
whose benevolent purposes were pursued with more entire sim- 
plicity and singleness of heart, who was less fettered by his human 
attachments, and yet more alive to their value. He was esse 
tially social ; sympathizing with and taking to his heart at once a 
in whom he perceived the bright beamings of good will to man, 
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yet never stopping at their point, or ceasing to pursue a just prin- 
ciple to its legitimate consequences, through fear or favour. 
‘gainst the delusions of a temperament somewhat sanguine, he 
was not perhaps wholly proof. The principles and the feeling of 
Hope and Faith were strong within him, and he did probably too 
often ‘ think the world without like that within.’ His imagination 
also sometimes brought before him shadows, on which he vainly 
expended a portion of his strength; but every failing was frankly 
exhibited—no sophistry darkens the pages of Roscoe. 

As a writer on elegant literature, we are disposed to regard him 
rather as a most useful auxiliary, and as a striking example of 
perseverance, and of the happiness which accrues to individuals 
from the cultivation of pure tastes, than as the producer of any 
thing intrinsically splendid. His style is neither brilliant nor very 
much calculated, by its strength and nervousness, to leave a 
powerful impression on the mind. In a few of his shorter poems, 
particularly in his Songs on the French Revolution, he rises to a 
degree of animation which was not common in his printed com- 
positions, his translations from the Italian are also highly poetical 
and spirited, and his private letters are delightfal: but, generally 
speaking, Mr. Roscoe is content to be sensible and correct; and 
though all he writes bespeaks an intimate acquaintance with ele- 
gant literature, the flow of his language is placid and even. That 
he always took the side of what he considered true liberty, in all 
he wrote and said, no one can question. We are not so certain 
however, that in his contest with M. Sismondi, respecting the 
Medicis, he was on the right side—the probability is, from the 
too uniform strain of panegyric which pervades the memoirs of 
Lorenzo, that Mr. Roscoe’s imagination was in a degree dazzled 
by the congenial splendours of his hero. He saw in him a man 
truly extraordinary in his time, endowed with the most noble and 
useful tastes, and exercising his political power in a manner 
highly calculated to improve the human race; but still we are 
afraid M. Sismondi is right; the means by which Lorenzo ac- 
quired and endeavoured to perpetuate power savour strongly of 
craft and statesmanlike absence of sound principle. 

Some have thought Mr. Roscoe disposed to severity towards 
Luther and his brother reformers, and undoubtedly he may be 
charged with occasional forgetfulness of their sources of irritation ; 
but, as he well says, in his own defence,— 

‘In adverting to the persecutions of which Protestants have been 
guilty, my only object has been to excite that abhorrence of persecu- 
tion, under every shape and pretext, which is the surest safeguard 
against its return. If it should appear, as has been imputed to me, 
that I have animadverted with more severity on the Protestants than 
on the Papists, it is because better things were to have been expected 
from them: because they who asserted the right of private judgment 
in themselves, ought not to haye denied it to others: because they who 
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have represented the cruelties and persecutions of the Church of Rome 
as the greatest of her abominations, ought to have been peculiarly 
cautious how they gave rise to similar charges against themselves; 
and lastly, because it is more painful to perceive a disgraceful blot 
among those with whom we are nearly associated, than among those 
who are further removed from us in principles and opinions * * * *, 
It is not on any doctrinal tenets of any established church, whatever 
its adherents may believe, that we are to rely for the rejection of those 
intolerant principles which have for so many ages disgraced the Roman 
See. Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the Reformed 
Church in their respective countries, inflicted, as far as they had 
power and opportunity, the same punishments that were denounced 
against their own disciples by the Church of Rome, on such as called 
in question any article in their creeds. To have freed the human race 
from the dread of violence and persecution, in the exercise of religion 
and the pursuit of truth, would have conferred greater honour on 
Luther than the enforcement of any dogmatical opinions whatever, 
To his good intentions and incorruptible integrity the following work 
bears uniform and ample testimony, but with the restraints of his su- 
periors, Luther could not shake off the trammels of his education: 
and his highest aim was only to establish another despotism tn the place 
of that from which he had himself escaped. In thus sanctioning, by 
his opinion and example, the continuance of an exterior and positive 
control over the consciences of mankind, he confirmed the preten- 
sions of the Roman See: and may more justly be said to have shared 
its authority, than to have invalidated its unjust assumptions, But 
the principles of toleration are derived from higher views, &c.'—Lif, 
pp. 337, 338. 


This is boldly, and, with the exception of the passage we have 
marked in italics, we think most justly said. 
We cannot forbear expressing the pleasure we have derived 
from the perusal of that part of Mr. Henry Roscoe’s work, in 
which the domestic history of his father is sufficiently, though 
sparingly, exhibited. His humble beginnings—the manner 10 
which his character grew and expanded, morally and intellectu- 
ally—his early, self-denying, and unswerving attachment to her 
who was the companion of by far the greater part of his course— 
the character of this chosen being herself, her love of whatever 
was beautiful in art or nature, her pride in him, the pleasure with 
which she ministered to his pursuits, and the strong good sense 
and incorruptible integrity which kept guard over his tastes and 
her own, her deep maternal affection—all this is outlined only, 
it is true, but it is touched with a masterly hand, and much 1s 
supplied by the short extracts from the correspondence of both 
parties. We have met with few things in biography more affect- 
ing than the history of this guileless and unbroken attachment. | 
On the whole, Mr. Roscoe’s literary, public, and domestic life 
presents an union of great and varied excellencies, such as we 
cannot recur to without feeling a glow of heart, and a pleasu‘ 
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allied to triumph, for Ais were the triumphs of good over evil. We 


feel that his spirit has touched many dark places. It has beamed 


on the most degraded scenes of savage life, it has helped to un- 
lock the fetters of slavery, it has descended into prisons, it has 
entered and will enter much more into the spirit of our criminal 
code, it has given historians lessons of toleration, inculcated on 
statesmen higher principles of action, and associated with the 
poetical name the remembrance of a pure, serious, and devout 
spirit. These things cannot be, and be in vain. Shakspeare 
says— 

‘The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones ;’ 


but, for once, we find ourselves completely at issue with him. The 
evil is perishable and transitory; but ‘ the sun may as well dis- 
card its own rays, and banish them from itself into some region 
far remote from it, where they shall have no dependence at all 
upon it, as God can forsake and abandon goodness in the world, 
and leave it a poor, orphan thing, that shall have no influence 
from him to preserve it and keep it."* ‘To think of it as left in 
the silent grave to mingle with the dust, while the spirit of evil is 
allowed to walk the earth triumphant and unperishing, is one of 
those suggestions which we must put down to the account of mo- 
mentary thoughtfulness or misanthropy. It did not emanate 
from the spirit of man’s better nature, from the spirit which is of 
God. ‘To us, on the contrary, it has often seemed as if the fruits 
ofa good life were only perfected in death—as if the dissolution 
of the earthly fabric were generally ordained to precede the full 
influence of a noble example. 








A NIGHT AMID THE SEA-WARD HILLS, 


Tue brow of Heaven wears 
No frown, nor storm-cleft wrinkle ; 
The fountain’s gentle tears 
Amid the silence tinkle ; 
The lake it formeth in the meadow 
Is kiss’d by many a trembling shadow 
Of flower and blade ; 
Reflected stars, its depths amid, 
Gaze heavenward as with furtive lid, 
And by the moon a pyramid 
Of light is made. 


The water-fowl supine 
Crowd close, with hidden bills 
The ruminating kine 
Move not upon the hills; 
Moths on the warm air dimly flit, 
And insects in a slumb’rous fit 


* Cudworth. 



















































A Night amid the Sea-ward Hills. 


Stir all the leaves; 

One bird, amid the hazel fluttering, 

A sleepy cry of fear is uttering ; 

And the scarce-audible sea, low-muttering, 
A dull sound weaves. 






























The fishermen’s old boats, 
Like shore-cast things asleep— 
And nets, with shapeless floats, 
Lie on the shingle deep ; 
Amid them, one rough sentinel 
Strides as a lynx within his cell, 
Still to and fro, 
Tracking a smuggler’s veering skiff, 
In the dim distance fugitive ; 
The sere grass stirs upon the cliff, 
With motion slow. 


The Ocean’s foamless lip 
Scarce breaths upon the beach ; 
The Moon and Hesper clip 
Its depths with amorous pleach, 
Beaming their love from south and west 
Over its mutely-panting breast, 
In paleness splendid ; 
And by the gush and crisp retreat 
Of its calm swell, their reflex fleet 
Is curved from my advancing feet, 
Or dim-extended. 
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The gather’d constellations 
The infinite blue bestud, 
Whose twinkling coruscations 
Cleave its ethereal flood, 
And yield the deep pale influence, 
Dim-scrutable to striving sense, 
Of shade and light: 
Murmurs pervade the concave hills, 
From echoed sounds and trickling rills ; 
And over all, the Night distills 
A dew-shower bright. 












A solitude sublime 
Breathes on my breathless heart, 
And thoughts of death and time 
Into its depths depart : 
Immortal dreams above them gushing, 
My soul in all my veins is blushing 
With love divine— 
Spirit! from me, let not this symbol'd story 
Of thine immensity pass transitory ; 
Let me not lose of thine in-hidden glory ew. 
This outward, visible sign! 

























































JUVENILE LESSONS. 

Fatuer ! 

Whizy dost thou call me father, boy; thou art no blood of mine ? 

But you love me, and you teach me, and you care for all my wants. 
There are many boys with fathers and mothers who are not cared for, 
and they are not so happy as Tam. And one day, while I was draw- 
ing from the model of the steam-engine you gave me, | heard you 
say to * * * * * that the teacher of the child was its real parent,— 
that the shaper of its disposition, and not the accidental giver of its 
life, was the being entitled to its love. I have no father, no mother, 
but you have been a parent to me, and you have made me a happy 
child. Had I a father and a mother, I could not love them as I 
do you, 

What! not if they were a good father and mother ? 

Are there any good fathers and mothers? I have seen none, none 
whom I could love. 

Thy knowledge of human nature is limited, boy! 

I have made long long journeys with you, and seen many whom 
you called good people, but their children were not happy children. 

Circumstances are sometimes adverse. 

But they were not poor people. 

Thou hast yet to learn, boy, that there are many circumstances, 
besides poverty, which debase people’s natures, 

And could not those circumstances be changed ? 

They will change, boy, as human wisdom increases. The ill ar- 
rangement of social intercourse causes much of our unhappiness, and 
unhappiness amongst the elders is visited upon the children in bad 
training. Butthese are things yet difficult for thy years, and thou 
must think much to understand them. 

Are they harder than the political economy you taught me ? 

They require deeper thinking. 

Pray teach me, I understand all you say. 

Not now, boy. Thou wilt learn much of them unconsciously, as 
thy life advances. Thy knowledge of facts will increase, and my care 
will only be needed to guide thy judgment aright. How old art 
thou ? 

Nine. ‘To day is my birth-day. . 
Thad forgotten. 1 remember thy birth, boy. Some day We will 
visit thy birth-place, 

Where was it ? : 

Far, far away, boy. It is a lovely spot in a glorious clime. My 
heart gushes while my memory dwells on it. Thou wert left an 
Orphan in my charge. "I watched thine opening faculties, and I now 
behold them bringing forth good fruit. 

I remember all our travels. ; 

Not all, boy. Thou didst learn to sit ere thou didst learn to stand, 
A horse bore thee on his back at speed ere thy limbs could sustain 
thee on the grassy turf. 

Do you remember the evening when we reste 
lake, when we were thirsty and could get no water. 
No, $2, 
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little in the horn at your girdle, and made me drink it before we Jay 
down to sleep on the long grass with the horses tethered around. 
The water was hot, and it almost scalded me to drink it, for I knew 
how thirsty you were yourself. 

Bless thee, boy! but talk not now of those things. My blood js 
chilled when I think on the peril of that night. Even now the rapid 
beat of a horse’s hooves will sometimes startle me from my self-posses. 
sion. But thou wert about to ask me something, boy. What is it? 

First tell me, may I not call you father? I would not call you by 
any other name. 

Why not, boy ? 

It seems that I love you more when I call you father, 

Then call me so, boy. I would not have thine affection lessen; jt 
is a treasure above all price tome. What else didst thou want ? 

You promised to take me a ramble, as you formerly used to do. It 
is long, long since I have been out with you, and I want you to show 
me London, which I have not yet seen. 

Show thee London, boy! It would take a generation ; 7. e. to show 
it inside and out, Volumes without end might be written about it, 
full of romance and poetry, as well as business and calculation, A 
street might furnish matter for a painter’s existence—all of pure arti- 
ficiality. Show thee London! What, in a day! Thou mayst ascend 
St. Paul's and overlook it, which, perchance, many would call seeing 
London, but we will do rather more. We will get a sketch or two, 
and thread some of the main avenues. What is the hour? 

Nine. 

Then we will set forth, and we shall find London living, its denizens 
all in a hurry, pushing, and bustling, in breathless excitement ; yet 
ask one of them what his ultimate object is and he will tell you only 
‘money.’ Ask him what is the purpose of money, and you will at 
once plunge him beyond his depth. He knows not that the legitimate 
end of human life is human happiness. For human ‘¢ happiness’ he 
has been taught to read human * accumulation,’ 

Let us go quickly, father. 

Yet a word, boy. Remember, that if to-day is to be a day of ex- 
citement, to-morrow’s lessons must be doubled. Thy tools, thine in- 
struments, thy books, they must be left in order, that they may be 
found when next needed. And the animals dependent on thy care, 
are they fed ? 

All is done, father. Let us go. 

Yes, when thon hast changed thy garb, boy. The world is not yet 
quite rational. Thy cap and tunic are commodious and graceful, but 
the boys in the streets would bait thee for not being clad so incon 
veniently as themselves, and their elders would exclaim against me for 
‘making sucha figure of the child.” Thou must even put on the 
worldly garb that painfully girds thee, and remember, that ther ty © 
mind, and the free supervision of thy fellows, can only be achieved H 
deferring in outward appearance to their taste, or rather to the wan 
thereof. Wear not thy heart upon thy sleeves, boy, or it will be _ 
into very shreds, and constant pain will at length eradicate thy De- 
nevolence of spirit. Love thy fellows, and abstain from irritating 
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their prejudices unnecessarily. The world is wide enough for all; 
and even as soft water wears the rock, so will the gentleness of a 
loving spirit soften the rugged harshness begotten by long habits of 
worldly calculation. Let us away, boy, when thou art ready, and re- 
member, that thy somewhat nimble tongue has full license to ask 
what questions thou wilt as we advance. 

Look on that beautiful green slope, father! 

It is called the Green Park, boy. It is but a small patch, but it is 
a treasury of health. Look at the children sporting in it. How 
glorious looks the old abbey yonder, towering up over the tree tops, 
and glittering in the bright sun’s rays, with the clear blue sky for a 
back ground. It seems as though we could leap through the balmy 
air from this crowded noisy street, and perch upon the summit. Ha! 
boy, thy impatient, wandering eye has roved around the horizon and 
rests upon yon mishapen pile of hewn stone. Thou art wondering 
how it has happened that yon ancient abbey has so much of beauty, 
and that this modern pile is less beautiful than a stone quarry. Thou 
art pondering how it is, that while the world has advanced in other arts 
it has retrograded in architecture. It is the fruit of misrule, boy. 
Tyrants and fools and sycophants possessed the irresponsible control 
of the funds of a great nation, while the nation was asleep. Waste 
has been the consequence, but heed it not. Capital is made by human 
labour, and human labour is each day increasing its results by im- 
proved processes, and the pile of stone is left to be used up for other 
purposes. The Guelph, who delighted in costly foilies, and with 
whom yon pile originated, is no more. He died, and a nation could 
only afford him contempt to wait upon his memory. He was cruel, 
he was selfish, he was mean, and basely vindictive. No one good 
quality was his attribute, but vet the nation could not hate him; they 
could but despise him, It is a mark of the advancement of the 
national intellect. Time was, that such beings were to be feared, and 
as a consequence they were hated. They are now only ridiculous, 
and reap only contempt. They are powerless, and therefore mischief- 
less. Look at that enclosed garden, with a large piece of water, and 
artificial islands, and shrubs, amidst avenues of trees, which 1s spread 
out in front of the mishapen stone pile. It was once a sort of cow- 
field, with a long pond in the centre. The Guelph who died, ordered 
it to be laid out and planted. It could not well be spoiled, Vegeta- 
tion will grow after its own beautiful fashion when once planted. 
The Guelph wished to build upon a portion of the park, and promised 
the public admission to the new garden by way of stopping the 
mouths of complainants. He meant to have cheated them, but he 
died in the interval, and was cheated himself. The Guelph who came 
after him affected popularity, and liked to hear the little boys shouting 
‘hurra!’ He was ever fond of noises, and has wasted much gun- 
powder in salutes and rejoicings ; but, however, better thus than in 
human Slaughterings. What a propensity there 1s in boys and kings 
to play with cannons, gunpowder, crackers, and fireworks! Thou art 
beyond such tastes, boy. I did not mean to reproach thee. Thou 
likest not the noise, but the skill of the fire-weapons, and I do not pro- 


hibit them to thee. He who knows how to kill, is least likely to be 
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tempted to kill. Hack at the * wooden soldier,’ and the taste for 
hewing will be harmlessly gratified. But to return. The Guelph 
wanted popularity, and he ordered that the public, whose money had 
paid for making the garden, should be admitted to walk in the garden, 
But he put lackeys at the gates to riddle the public as a brickmaker 
does the materials of his art, and the ill-dressed public, such as were 
not ‘ respectable,’ were excluded. Those without the means of pro- 
curing fresh air, were the most studiously excluded from fresh air, 
The ‘ respectables,’ the well-dressed, could not bear to inhale the 


same atmosphere with the ill-dressed; and it would seem that it has° 


never entered into the contemplation of those who rule, that the 
simplest mode of improving the poor people’s taste in dress, as well as 
in other matters, would be to provide them with additional public 
walks, and all other matters tending to refine a coarse imagination. 
But come away, boy; yonder closed garden named Buckingham, is 
not worth looking at; it is, at best, like an unwholesome wood 
springing from an undrained bog. 

This is Regent Street. What a glorious view opens over the tree 
tops as you look towards the park. My boy, my boy! thy deep set 
dark eye is lightening towards the distant hills. ‘Thy taste is still 
true as it was in infancy, when thou wert not content to walk in the 
delicious green elastic grass, but wouldst roll in it, and bite it in wild 
joy, like the gamboling of a young greyhound. The hill, the wood, 
and the grass land, are more beautiful than the city, even when man 
has accomplished all that his art can bring to pass. But this is a 
pleasant street, boy, though much of its beauty consists in its anima- 
tion. The architecture is vile enough, but that stucco is more cleanly 
than bricks, and in order to appreciate it, thou must visit some of the 
close streets near the squares, wherein the aristocracy of the last 
generation were wont to dwell. Waterloo Place—Regent Street. 
The first was named after a piece of monstrous cruelty, of human 
slaughter, called a battle, wherein a number of legitimate tyrants 
succeeded after a severe struggle in vanquishing an illegitimate tyrant. 
And the English nation was absurd enough to pride itself, because 
much blood and treasure had thus been wasted; because human be- 
ings had been slaughtered like bullocks, and a national debt had been 
swollen in amount. But the egregious delusion has passed away, and 
the ‘hero of Waterloo,’ the ‘ drowner of men,’ has lived to be baited 
by the rabble in the public street, on the anniversary of the victory, 
now known amongst the common people as the field of ‘ blood and 
mud.’ Bear this in thy memory, boy. The intoxication of evil deeds 
passes away, but the reverence for works of beneficence increases 
with time. Yonder square building on the right hand is worth thy 
notice. It is in good taste throughout, and well fitted for better pur- 
poses than those to which it is applied—collections of men without 
women amongst them. It is called the Atheneum Club-house, and 
literary people like to belong to it, in order that their merit may duly 
shine by being mingled together in a large mass, just as the cobbler’s 
candle with two wicks, whose flames mingle, gives more light than 
two separate candles with the same joint amount of tallow. ' 
Boy ! thou hast never yet seen a littérateur. He is a kind of smal 
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light shining upon small subjects, a sort of flickering Will-o’-the-wisp, 
powerless to burn, but sufficiently annoying by unfixing the sight, like 
the scrap of looking-glass in the hand of a waggish boy. He isa 
man who literally deals in letters, and good naturedly transposes them 
into all sorts of forms, in order to amuse idle people. Ideas of his 
own be has none, he runs about and gets them at second-hand, but 
seldom knows how to use them rightly, and he never ventures upon 
many at a time, for fear his mistakes should be too glaring. He has 
a deadly aversion to politics, and political knowledge ; to the latter, 
because it is all ‘ Greek and Latin’ to him ; to the former, because he 
knows by experience that they offer more excitement than his lucu- 
brations, and take customers away from his shop. He therefore tries 
to persuade every body that they are a low pursuit. ‘Towards his 
customers, the public, he is civil in general, and somewhat apt to be 
sycophantic, but beware that thou become not his friend or acquaint- 
ance, more especially if the disease of writing take hold of thee, and 
still more especially if the consciousness of the power of knowledge 
and judgment, and the desire of being useful to thy fellows, impera- 
tively force thee to write. In the spirit of his trade—rivalry, the 
littérateur is more jealous than a beauty, a mindless beauty, whose 
charms are fast failing. His best friend he would ‘damn with faint 
praise, did he mark any thing of shining talent in him. Envy, hatred, 
and malice, and all uncharitableness, are the canker-worms of his ex- 
istence. But remember that his living depends upon his notoriety, 
and his dinings-out will be diminished by any increase in the numbers 
of the c/ique. He is eaten up with pride, and looks down with con- 
tempt upon all whom he calls ‘ low people,’ that is to say, those who 
get their living, not by a ‘ profession,’ but a business, or who wield 
any tool but a pen. While he is doing the business of a mountebank 
for people’s amusement, the overweening creature deems that he is 
performing the business of instruction, mistaking animal feelings for 
the essentials of mind. He is pragmatic as an ape, and dogmatic as 
apacha, He thinks that what he writes is a sort of needful lubrica- 
tion for the axis of the world, without which there would be such an 
accumulation of friction as to alter the seasons. He is especially 
annoyed at the pretensions of tradespeople, and thinks it scandalous 
that they should make larger profits than authors, whom he holds to be 
so immeasurably their superiors, as scarcely to be named in the same 
breath with them. All people of one hobby or pursuit, are disgusting 
enough; the shoemaker will talk about the price of leather, the dis- 
course of the carpenter is thickly sprinkled with sawdust, the tailor 
cannot separate himself from the fashion of garments, the timber 
dealer must exult over the last trick he played a customer, the grave- 
digger thinks of turning out for an increased price, as the stature of 
human beings is on the increase, owing to the lessening of disease ; 
the horse dealer, the horse-hair dealer, the tanner of horse-hides, the 
horse-shoer, the stable keeper, and the groom, all in short connected 
in the remotest degree with horses in every quarter of the world, 
continue to be born cheats as usual, and to talk of nothing but roguery ; 
the coftinemaker tells for the fiftieth time the story of his cheating the 
dead man, by putting feather-edged boards into his last box-coat, and 
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so on through the whole variety of trades. All these are wearvyine 
and disgusting enough, but give me each and all of them, day after 
day, rather than condemn me to be talked to bya littérateur, all whose 
faculties are so taken up by books, that he has neither time nor jincli- 
nation for ideas. If he be in addition a professional writer for a 
fashionable publication, eschew him as you would the plague. He js 
infallibly one of the people described by Goethe, ‘ whom you can teach 
nothing to, and whom you can learn nothing from.’ In the coming 
age, such people will be prohibited from marrying, in order that the 
world may cease to be deluged with a nuisance, a professional critic ! 
Bound to read all the books that come out! His brain, if brain he 
have, must be a mere word-basket, and he must keep his opinions 
ready within to be taken out of a sack like lottery tickets, whence it 
follows that so many misfits take place between books and opinions. 
There were plagues in Egypt, but verily the poor people might con- 
trive to exist, forin those days the plague of literary critics existed not. 

Father! what is that flight of steps with a column on the top? 

That, boy, is an entrance into the park. The fourth Guelph was so 
intolerably selfish, that he refused the people a right of way through 
the site of what formerly was Carlton Palace. The fifth Guelph, 
wishing to ‘do popularity,’ granted leave, but needlessly piled up a 
mass of granite, to oblige people to go up and down stairs, as if a hill 
road were better than a level. 

But the column, father. It looks as if it were intended to put 
something on the top of it ? 

That column, boy, was built by subscription, by the officers of the 
army, in sycophantic adulation of another Guelph who ruled the army, 
and paid his harlot the wages of her iniquity, by giving her the pa- 
tronage and sale of commissions. He was not even a soldier. He 
commanded British bull-dogs, and so paralyzing was the influence of 
his imbecile mind, that even Dutchmen beat them away from the land 
they had a footing in. He was once nearly taken prisoner, and an 
adverse general remarked that it was a fortunate thing he escaped, for 
he was as good as an army of reserve to them. There is a huge block 
of granite somewhere, carved into his semblance, which it was in- 
tended to place on the top of the column. 

And why have they not so placed it ? 

Because in these latter days there is a thing come forth of new 
and boundless power, called public opinion. This power proclaimed 
that the departed Guelph was no honour to the community to which 
he had belonged, that he was a gambler and a sensualist, who, after 
disappointing a host of creditors, and bringing many of them to ruin, 
left the world with their curses on his head. Public opinion has de- 
creed that it would be held an insult to decency to erect the stone 
effigy of such a man, and the subscribers have wisely abstained. 
It would only have given trouble to a future popular government to 
overthrow it, as will eventually be done by that of the charlatan Can- 
ning. Public morality imperiously demands that the statues of wicker 
men should not be set up in high places. 

Would not the populace throw them down ? 


It is not desirable, boy. It would be a breach of the law. It is 
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mischievous thing to break any law. If the laws be bad, the clamour 
of public opinion should be directed to accomplish their alteration. 


But let us on, boy. 

Father, what a large open space! 

It is, boy, and a fine breathing hole for the metropolis. Many nests 
of misery stood on that ground, wherein human beings were cooped 
and misused till their natural faculties were almost lost, and they 
became almost animate machines. ‘Too much of this thing still re- 
mains in this huge Babel; but steam will in time effect a total cure by 
the destruction of distance. People will not live as in pigeon-holes 
when means are provided for locomotion with little consumption of 
time. Glorious, glorious science! Ay, glorious physical science ! for 
thou art the willing servant waiting at the beck of moral science to 
do all its drudgery, and without which its endeavours in behalf of 
human happiness would be fruitless. 

What building is that, father ? 

That square-looking mass of stone, or stucco which looks like stone, 
and is really at present better than stone, for it will be worn out by 
the time a better taste shall arise. It would be a pity that such build- 
ings should be in durable stone. One could swear that the fourth 
Guelph planned that United Service Club-house himself, it is so non- 
descript. Look at the front and end, as we now see it angle-wise. 
Look at those long spiring columns, devoid of all proportion, which 
the architect—or builder taking the name in vain—deemed to be Ionic. 

But what is the building for ? 

Soldier and sailor officers, whose time hangs heavy upon their hands 
at home, meet there to eat and drink and gamble and talk over their 
hopes of a new war, by which they individually may profit while 
others suffer, They call themselves the United Service, 7. e. they are 
the king’s servants, and wear red and blue liveries, being liable to the 
kicks and cuffs of the aristocracy at large, who, however, use them 
Well, as the numbers are kept up from their own body. But this club 
is only composed of the higher rank; there is another ‘alled the 
Junior United Service, where sucking slaughtermen delight to con- 
gregate upon the scent of battles. None of the juniors ‘ dare say 
their souls are their own.’ They are the people who do the dirty 
work of pretending to try culprits when it is resolved to torture a 
spare soldier or sailor to death by the lash. But for the cruelty, it 

would be a most ludicrous farce. They go into a room together like 
jurymen, as if they dared to have an opinion of their own, as if their 
chance of promotion did not depend upon their being as subservient 
as the ‘ leg of mutton juries’ of the Marshalsea court. 

What is that long, ugly building, father ? 

It is called the King’s Mews, probably bec ane 
cons for sporting were kept there; but it has been principally used as 
a barrack. It was once a scene of great excitement. A man named 
Francis Burdett declared in the House of Commons that flogging 
soldiers—not sailors—was degrading cruelty. The oligarchy shut 
him up in the Tower in consequence, and his courage broke oP. 

Many of the soldiers were excited almost to a state of rebellion, and 


ause in ancient days fal- 
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there wanted little at that time to effect a revolution similar to that of 
France. Some regiments were shut up in that very Mews. 

Would it have been good or evil had the revolution happened ? 

Evil, boy, at the time, for men’s minds were not then enlightened, 
and strong parties would have been mustered both ways, to the per- 
petration of much cruelty and bloodshed, and consequently to the 
hinderance of public enlightenment. The revolution has now hap- 
pened peaceably, and the oligarchy will be scoffed down. But it might 
possibly have happened that a blighting, blinding despotism was about 
to extinguish the free spirit of the nation. In such a case it would 
have been the duty of all good men to gripe their death weapons for a 
death struggle, be the amount of bloodshed what it might. From 
such a ruin,—and all violent revolutions, however successful, are 
ruinous,—from such a ruin the nation would again have arisen by its 
own inborn energy; but the blight of a despotism would have de- 
stroyed all good seed, and hope herself would have perished. 

Oh! father, what church is that with the beautiful portico of 
Corinthian columns which look like palm-trees ? 

Martin, boy, is its patron saint. Thy simile is like. Often have I 
looked upon their beauty since the time that space was first afforded 
for my gaze, with a dim consciousness that they were lke nature in 
some of her works. ‘They are stone palms, supporting@an entablature. 
The differing chemical composition of the various courses of stone of 
which they are built has been variously acted on by the atmosphere ; 
they are of all shades, from greyish white to black, and the concentric 
rings make them look as natural as though they were palms petrified. 
Would that some architect would chop away that unsightly pagoda- 
looking thing of a steeple, which cumbers the roof, and is in addition 
too lofty, like an over-masted vessel. Were it away, you might arch 
your hands, and looking through them to shut out the surrounding 
buildings, deem that you beheld a portion of the ‘ marble waste’ of 
Thebes or Tadmor. How majestic that portico looks, in spite of the 
pagoda on it. The United Service House opposite is, when compared 
with it, like an Arab hut by the side of an Egyptian temple. Look a 
little to the left; that is the parson’s house. Those lurdane priests 
always contrive to get well lodged. One would have no objection to 
it or to their large payment, if they did any thing useful forit. Even 
the tithe might be bearable. were the men really what they ought to 
be ; not teachers of blind, unreasonable submission, but moral instruc- 
tors for the people, elevating their nature to high things, such as 
Christ inculcated, but which his disciples have ill understood, being 
content to take the letter instead of the beautiful spirit, the husk and 
not the kernel—By heavens! these new streets gladden one’s eye 
sight, even though the taste of them be vitiated. They have the effect 
of physical enlightenment. The statue thou art looking on 1s the 
semblance of a Stuart king, about whose descendants a number of un- 
reasoning people thought it was proper to be enthusiastic for many 
years. The name is now extinct, or nearly so. . 
What was the cause of dispute between the Stuarts and the Guelphs - 
They both wished for the kingly authority. The Stuarts wished to 
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hold despotic power, but the aristocracy, and others composing the 
oligarchy, determined to have the largest share of the power. They 
therefore called themselves Whigs and patriots, and so forth, and turned 
out a James Stuart to make way for a William of Orange, which 
act they christened by the name of a ‘ Glorious Revolution,’ and have 
referred to it ever since as an apology for never doing any useful 
thing. Bear in mind always that the Whig revolution was like the 
revolution of the Barons under King John. As far as regarded the 
mass of the community, neither revolution was of any importance, 
save as a type to work by. The Barons and the Whigs were, it is 
true, alike fond of liberty, but it was only liberty for themselves. 
They regarded liberty in the light of a loaf of bread, and believed that 
increasing the number of the sharers, diminished the share of each. 
In both revolutions alike, the people only changed a single master for 
a body of masters, and the late Reform Bill has only increased that 
body in number. However, their power is now merely legal, not 
moral, and is unavailing for the purposes of mischievous coercion. 

But how came the Guelphs here ? 

After William of Orange, another Stuart, named Anne, succeeded 
to the throne. Being a nervous woman, the oligarchy ruled as they 
pleased in her name. When she died they were afraid of losing their 
power, if an energetic legitimate Stuart were to succeed, wherefore 
they sent to Hanover and brought over a puppet named George 
Guelph, a person of strong animal passions and little mind. Him they 
made King, and have ruled in his name and the names of his descend- 
ants ever since, just as the priests of Thibet rule in the name of the 
human puppet whom they cali their Dalai Lama, or god. The oli- 
garchy could scarcely have made a better selection. They had but to 
supply these men with a sufficient portion of the money they wrung 
from the people, in order to enable them to gratify their brutish ap- 
petites, and they did all their masters’ biddings freely. 

Would it not be well to get rid of such a family ? 

In some senses it would, boy, for they are waxing too numerous, 
but it is of little comparative importance. The business is to get rid 
of the oligarchy ; to do this it is necessary to turn all men’s attention 
to the fact, that until all rulers shall be made responsible, good govern- 
ment cannot exist. With responsibility, a@ctual responsibility, it 
matters little what may be the form of government, and the only sure 
check upon rulers, is the diffusion of moral and political knowledge 
through the mass of the community. Kings are like other men. 
When badly trained—and it is impossible they should be well trained 
—they make bad men. They are to be pitied, boy. They have no 
chance of happiness, and what excitement they have 1s of a self-de- 
stroving nature. 

What beautiful gallery is this ? 

It is called the Lowther Arcade. Can it be possible that the same 
man who planned this most commodious and elegant nest of shops, 
was the contriver of the unsightly lamp-top turrets at the turnings. 
Even thus it must be, so long as architects fail to dive into the hidden 
depths of their art, to study its poetry or spirit as well as its 
externals. At present they seem to stumble on the right by accident. 
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Lucre must bear the blame. Talent exists now as it ever did. bys 
population presses against the means of subsistence, and the poy 
sciousness that they might by possibility starve, causes the sons of art 
to make gain their primary consideration. Not to build the best spe= 
cimens of art, but to build the largest masses of masonry, or stucco 
work, is the desirable consideration. They are paid bya per centage 
on quantity, and not on quality. But good is on the increase, Look 
at yon market opposite, called Hungerford. It was formerly a hote 
bed of human diseases, where people purchased food, and absorbed 
poisonous gases gratis, It can now be cleaned. Let us walk on, 
This is Covent Garden, It is like a butterfly emerged from a chry- 
salis. It was formerly a dung heap, studded with hovels, and people 
crowded upon one another, wet or dry, and steamed like a simmering 
caldron, Three times the amount of business may now be done = 
the same space undercover. It is a goodly erection, and the motto 
of its proprietor, the Duke of Bedford, carved in stone beneath his 
arms, is pregnant with meaning, Che sara, sara, What will be, will be. 
But the ‘ will be, most probably will not be precisely what the house 
of Russel most covets. They are a Whig race, living on their founder's 
repute, the noted Lord Russel, who, after all that has been alleged 
respecting him, really died in a Whig quarrel, and not for popular 
freedom. ‘ What will be, will be.’ The ‘ will be’ henceforth will be 
in favour of the many, not of the few. The ‘ will be’ bids fair to be 
after a while with a responsible house of representatives. The must 
be, or rather the must noé be, will be left for the house of aristocrats 
to digest. 

What bridge is that, father ? 

The ‘ Strand Bridge’ was its original name, but it was rechristened 
‘ Waterloo,’ after the ‘ field of blood and mud,’ when the ‘ drowner 
of men,’ and many of his royal colleagues in arms, passed over it for 
the first time. Verily there must be a new christening some day, of 
many of our public places. Public morality is influenced by names. 
We dv not say Nero-bridge, or Heliogabalus-street, or Caligula- 
square, because they call to mind brutal actions, and modern names 
to which similar qualities are attached produce a mischievous effect. 
We would fain forget them. That is a noble structure for a matter o! 
private speculation. It is what a bridge should be ; but while it proves 
the excellence of our physical science and skill, it also proves the de- 
ficiency of judgment for which our monied capitalists are somewhat 
remarkable. The proprietors did not build the bridge on the score o! 
its beauty, or asa fine national monument, but as a money-getung 
speculation, and thus far their funds were wasted. But there it 
stands, and a magnificent mass of granite it is. We could as easily 
build a pyramid, ay and three times the size of the large one 0 
Gizeh—large as all the pyramids of Egypt put together—were there 
any object in doing it. But the days of building without utility are 
passed away. 

What is that ugly gateway built up across the street for? 

It is a remnant of feudal barbarism and ought to be cleared away. 
It serves only to impede the traffic. In former days, when it was the 
fashion to cut off people’s heads, it was the custom to place them on 
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spikes, on the summit of the chamber above, and call them traitors. 
Such doings as these it was which taught the revolutionary mobs in 
France to mangle the bodies of their vanquished rulers. In modern 
days the gate is made to serve the purpose of some antique city 
fuoleries; it also serves for heralds to knock against, when peace is 
proclaimed, dressed in laced jackets like chimney sweeps on May-day, 
and sundry other absurdities, There is a new church erected just 
beyond the gate on the left. Were St. Dunstan to come to life again, 
he would take the architect by the nose with his tongs, for spoiling 
so much good stone. It is as great a nuisance to the eye-sight as the 
former building was to the roadway. 

What crowds of people are in the streets ! 

This glorious day has brought forth people of all temperaments, 
those who seek pleasure as well as the animated machines of business. 
The sun has kindled the fire of humanity. Mark, boy, how numerous 
are the intellectual faces which pass us. Ay, even in the men of 
business whose hands are worn in their pockets, as a cheap substitute 
for gloves, while ten per cent. is written in their countenances, even 
in many of them may be marked the outward and visible signs that 
mind is within them, wanting but training to bring it forth. That is 
a banker’s clerk ; you may swear to him by his coat close buttoned to 
guard the sacred pocket-book, and the long strides he takes in order 
that he may get back by three o’clock. His age seems about nine- 
teen, his salary may be some fifty pounds per annum, and his friends 
have given security for his honesty, to the amount of five thousand 
pounds. Mark his keen eye, which glares with impatient disappoint- 
ment, and fierce hatred of his drudgery. Ere three years elapse he 
will fall a prey to consumption, engendered by withered hope. God! 
were thy creatures made to be thus marred? He is one of eight 
children, and population has pressed against the means of subsistence 
beneath his father’s roof. And it was considered essential to make 


hima gentleman. He is but one of myriads labouring under the 


same evil, and till people shall become wiser, the evil will go on. 


Louk at those endless tows of shops, which are simply contrivances of 
competition how five people shall do the work of one, and all get 
badly paid alike. Mark the shops that look gayer than the others, 
where women’s gear is sold. There are some twenty young men in 
each, of capable bodies and incapable minds, measuring out trifling 
webs of various looms. Were the master of one of those shops to 
make known that he wanted another hand, he would have an hundred 
applications within the next twenty-four hours; and the poor crea- 
tures can do nothing else in the world but measure tapes, and ribbons, 
and laces, for which they get the wages of domestic servants. And 
yet they are well-grown men, and had they been properly trained 
would have made good colonists for Van Diemen’s Land, or the Swan 
River, or the Cape of Good Hope. 

The carts and coaches make so much noise I can scarcely hear you 
speak, They make a noise like the rushing sound of the river ford at 
the pass of Las Vacas when the water rises above the saddle flaps, 
and echoes to the mountain masses above and around. 

I remember it, boy, as well as the yell of the mule when the torrent 
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once nearly swept her from her foothold. But look how many beau- 
tiful women there are in the streets to-day. It seems to me that 
handsome women have a peculiar temperament, which is acted on by 
a peculiar state of the atmosphere, and induces them to go out simul. 
taneously. There are some days, also, when neither love nor money. 
nor any other inducement which ordinarily acts upon humanity, could 
find a handsome woman in the streets. There must be something in 
this perfectly natural, ‘ if philosophy could find it out.’ 7 

What huge church is that, father ? 

St. Paul has it in his especial keeping, boy. Is it not a monstrous 
mass? It is old, and a cathedral, and therefore all the world says it is very 
magnificent ; but it would speak no poetry to me, were it not for its 
size and peculiar colouring of grey, white, and black, which nothing 
but a London atmosphere can bestow. But this is not the time to 
see it. 

We could not have a finer day. 

It is not a day we need, but a night, or rather a morning, and 
more especially now there are no watchmen to vex the ears—nothing 
but a dark blue police, silent and slinking into corners, like the ‘ un- 
cooked lobsters’ to which they have been compared. When every 
shop is closed, and the streets are in silence and solitude, when the 
unearthly looking gas burns brightly as the flames to which Christians 
have too often condemned each other, and the bright moon is sailing 
—an uncommon thing in England—over the clear blue vault, and 
yonder huge clock strikes the solitary hour of one, then is the time 
to fold the arms and survey that enormous pile. The city is then not 
of the living but of the dead, and the statue of Anne Stuart seems to 
glare out of the last century, and call to mind things long passed 
away. Her egg-looking face with the lobster eyes and vile nose pro- 
jected on it, in unsightly relief, seems trying at indignation, but can- 
not get beyond the aspect of a scold. Strange is it that five genera- 
tions of kings should have filled her place in turn, after such a sample. 
But it would almost seem as though our ancestors had been prophetic, 
when they erected the ‘ Royal Exchange.’ The niches of the line of 
kings are nearly filled. 

Can we not go into the church, father ? 

Yes, boy, by the payment of sundry twopences each. 

Then what do the people do who have no twopences ? 

Go without, boy. We are, as the Frenchman said, ‘ a commercial 
nation, and turn every thing to profit.’ Nay, so absurdly bigoted are 
we on the subject, that we would rather commit injustice, even upon 
ourselves, than suffer any thing to be given for nothing. | That 
church, for example, was built with the people’s money, and is kept 
in repair by the people’s money ; huge revenues are assigned to the 
bloated priests who have it in charge, and notwithstanding they charge 
fees to such of the people as wish to look at its interior—more mar 
velious still, the people unrepiningly pay them. But the matters 
working its own cure, by the aid of the greatest champion of religious 
reform which has appeared in modern times. 

Who is that, father ? . F 

A thing called tithes, boy. When population is unduly thickened, 
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people get peculiarly sensitive as to the payment of imposts, and just 
at this time the clergy have revived claims long laid in abeyance, ex- 
acting the tithe of poor men’s labour, who by their utmost exertions 
can scarce keep body and soul together. Cupidity has driven the 
black priests mad; they call themselves Christians, and forget that 
Christ expressly said his kingdom was not of this world. ‘They are 
the buyers and sellers of their flocks, and their flocks will cast them 
out. We might almost suppose the priests mad, and bent upon set- 
ting the hand of every man against them; bent upon setting the 
labouring people to destroy them like wolves or rats, or other vermin, 
but Christian charity would rather induce us to believe that their ob- 
ject, as ministers of the gospel, is to set the question of tithes in so full 
alight, that all its hideous deformity may be at once perceived, and 
thus secure the prompt abolition of such a swollen mischief. A half- 
starving man to be robbed of the tithe of his earnings! It is not in 
human nature to bear this patiently. 

Father, who are those boys walking in a long train, in strange look- 
ing garments ? 

They are a portion of a large class called ‘ charity boys,’ a designa- 
tion which I hope will ere long be known only to antiquarians. ‘They 
are specimens of the wisdom of our ancestors, which has descended 
upon our hereditary legislators, who think that the things of this world 
are not progressive, and therefore that rules may be made which shall 
last for all time. Look at that hideous garb! It is of the fashion of 
the day when the original founder first gave his money to establish the 
school. His short wit could not see that fashions would alter, and he 
made a set of absurd regulations as unalterable as those of the Medes 
and Persians, and the breaking through of which would incur a for- 
feiture of the property which maintains the schoo]. Look at the garb 
again. That detestable thing called a coat, unsightly and cramping to 
the free movements of the body, is made of a material only manufac- 
tured for that specific school, and which costs three times the price of 
numerous better-locking fabrics now in common use, Look at the 
cap of worsted, aname which would seem to imply that nothing could 
be worse. It neither serves as a cover nor as a shade, neither to re- 
place the hair which has been shorn to the quick, nor to hide the un- 
seemly want of it, which makes the poor boys look like something 
between felons and soldiers. And the absurd nether garments, which 
recall De Foe’s satire vividly to us— 

‘In clouted iron shoes and sheepskin breeches.’ 


Fancy the poor boys wetted to the skin in this rainy atmosphere, 
and that yellow sheepskin —previous to greasing—with as great an 
affinity for moisture as any deliquescent salt, obstinately refusing to 
cease to resemble uncooked tripe for a whole month, Why even the 
troopers have been rescued from the misery, and are now clad in a 
material of warp and woof. Yet a profound respect for the will of a 
man who died some three hundred years back, still confines a number 
of poor boys to the garb of mountebanks, and probable ill health. How 
admirably those coarse and close fitting ‘ worsted’ stockings are 
adapted to catch the driving shower in their meshes, and convey it to 
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the huge ill-fitting shoe, thus retaining the foot in a portable bath 
though the doctors haye an axiom about a ‘ cool head and warm feet, 
There is probably a good reason which might be alleged by the trustees 
of the charity in behalf of keeping up a strict attention to externals, 
in compliance with the founder’s will; for were they to break through 
the custom, it might provoke some inquiry into the abuses which have 
taken place in the disposal of the funds for the end of private profit, 
Oh! that a responsible government would take all corporation and 
charity funds under a general system of rational management, and re- 
move the degrading badges of charity, which exercise an evil influence 
upon all those who have unfortunately been doomed to wear them, 
which influence frequently lasts a whole life. 

How so, father ? 

The brandmark of the slave is upon the child of charity, pressed 
daily deeper and deeper by the coarse-minded and vulgar of both high 
and low classes. The iron enters into his soul with the names of de- 
rision he is addressed by, and the result is, that he becomes either a 
crouching menial or a fierce malecontent. The high and ennobling 
feelings of erect independence, and the humanizing influences of bene- 
ficence, are alike unknown to him, save in casual instances. Look 
around on those boys; many of them are, it is true, helots in mind and 
body, only capable of thriving under the direction of those who are 
more skilful than themselves: but there are others whose physical 
organization is of the most perfect kind, in whom proper training 
would develope faculties which might make them the benefactors of 
their species. It is a vile thing that they should be thus wasted, while 
abundant means exist for producing exceeding happiness to themselves 
and those around them. And shall this most iniquitous degradation 
of human beings be suffered to continue? No, no! We will make 
unto ourselves tongues of flame, and words of fire, to call forth the 
justice which lies buried in sloth. We will seek to procure for every 
child of man an equal chance for instruction according to his faculties, 
whether he be the child of a peer or of a peasant; whether he bea 
king’s son or a mechanic's orphan; we will save the first from inflict- 
ing misery, and the last from the necessity of enduring it. Who shall 
say that in that very line of children there might not be found Lockes, 
and Miltons, and Benthams, and Cuviers, and La Places, and Goethes, 
were they but placed in the same set of circumstances which drew 
forth the intellects of those benefactors of their species. But let us on, 
boy! Thou at least hast been saved from the degradation which 
awaits so many of thy fellows, perchance as capable as thyself. 


Sept, 2, 1833. Junius Repivives. 


To be continued. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEL. VERJUICE. 
CHAPTER VY, 


What, lingering still ? 

Upon the ocean’s threshold, Sir, I stand ; 

And gaze across its billows: and beyond, 

Where earth confines, and rugged cliffs forbid 
His rolling conquest :—to the inner lands 

I’m borne by fancy, now—and verdant hills, 

And dreary wastes, and yawning gulls,— 
Beauty and richness so commingling there 

With frowns of art and nature, dash my thoughts 
With fear that holds me pausing ere I fly. 





So, then, I was on board a tender: mingled in the destinies of a press- 
gang-gathered herd. I had bound myself in the chains which fettered 
and galled, indiscriminately, the worthy and the vile; the reckless 
and semi-savage, with the prudent and the instructed: for among 
that collection of imprisoned and miserable beings, there were 
the instructed; there were the morally pure as well as the wickedly 
depraved, the hardened in vice and the shrinking from contamination ; 
and nothing but an inborn heroism of resolution, and inflexible spirit, 
could have escaped untainted after immersion in that foul reservoir ; 
and few things ever showed more strongly the natural preponderance 
of good in man, than the fact that they could, and did come forth un- 
contaminated. But was I to be associated with, an ingredient in, such 
foul admixture? No, no; then I did not dream of this. At first I 
entertained no dread of the probability of such degradation. Degra- 
dation? Could I be degraded? Could I sink lower than I was in my 
original condition? Was it possible that human beings existed, who 
were by any circumstance placed in a lower scale of social estimation 
than myself? I—degraded? I could not be degraded: I was down 
as low as accident or nature could sink humanity. I had never seen 
the being compounded of the materials of which God's images are 
fashioned, whom I could have regarded with other glances than those 
of deference. Yet here I was at once elevated to a pinnacle of in- 
calculable height above creatures of the same flesh and blood with my- 
self. In all my dreams, I had formed nothing earthly that could 
parallel the occupants of that dreadful den. But, struck into utter 
gasping dismay as I was by what I saw, not the remotest supposition, 

nor shadow of a fear that such men were at any time or In any place 
to be my companions, crossed my senses. They were of another 
world—a world to me unapproachable—an impassable gulf lay be- 

tweenus. But time and place did come—over that impassable gulf I 

Was soon thrown—I was not long in learning that I was one of them- 

selves: I was soon taught to expect the horror of companionship with 

them—if that shuddering contact of body, similarity of pursuits, and 

equality of conditions, while all the mind and soul are absent, or pre- 

sent only in sickening aversion, can be called companionship, Not 

yet—not yet was I to know this misery—it was deferred awhile. In 

the midst of sorrow and destitution, some commiserating spirit has 

ever addressed its sympathy to my sufferings, and anodyned my dis- 
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tresses, So now, in the passionate grief and horror which I exhibited, 
as I fell back from my glance into that dismal den, this sympathy 
came to my relief. A mulatto man accosted me. ‘ What's the matter, 
boy ?’ I looked a meaning which I had no voice to speak—I glanced 
toward the grating and leaned my forehead against the mainmast, 
while I sobbed hysterically; ‘ Don’t be frightened,’ said he, ‘ you are 
not to go down there ;’ and the kind-hearted fellow led me away, and 
showed me and my companion how to descend to our apartment — 
berth he called it. ‘This was better than the other place: but, what 
a lodging !—furnished with a few greasy chests—a tar bucket and two 
or three other buckets which were used for washing decks—ends of 
old ropes—and pieces of junk; and a cable, coiled like an enormous 
hoa-constrictor, diffused its tarry perfumes through the gloom and up 
the hatchway. But I was elastic in thought, as well as in habits— 
any description of the latter would fit me—will fit me in a few days. 
I was not long burthened with apprehensions, or twisted with inconve- 
niencies as to wants and appliances. There was the excitementof novelty 
in every thing, and it rushed to my relief. How to dispose of my day's 
allowance of ship biscuits (a baked coagulum of flint and sawdust) and 
grog—was an occupation to my inquisitorial faculties ; and I was not 
a little amused by the aptness of my scholarship in taking lessons in 
the art of cracking biscuits, by laying each in the palm of one hand 
and hammering it with the opposite elbow; the process of mastication 
was somewhat slower. But the grog! the sailor’s boasted elixir !— 
pah! how nauseous! Is this the stuff which I have heard so extolled 
in claptrep sea songs, and flummeryised nautical tales? Though I 
could not touch it, others had mastered the difficulty—and my grog 
did not go a begging: there was my hammock to be slung ; and a 
volunteer for my pint, spliced a pair of grummetés, and twisted a num- 
ber of tarred yarns into what he called netéles, for clews to my ham- 
mock, and tied it up to the ceiling, ¢riced it to the battens was his 
phrase, and there was my bed, ready rigged for turning in. Diflicult 
of access and loathsome as such a bed was at first, I learned, ere 
long, to prefer it to any I had ever slept in before, or have ever slept 
in since—and the grog too—how affection grows upon companionship 
and use! though, indeed, my tenderness for grog never became s0 
great as to prefer it toevery other beverage: the nausea soon wore 
away. 

I was among sailors—men whose lives had passed in adventures— 
who had become familiar in the encounter with perils of storm, battle, 
and wreck ; and, what to me was more promiseful of delight than all 
else, they could tell me of those far countries, and climes, and people, 
and trees, and animals, of which I had read so much—in which I had 
revelled as I read. But, what a woful disappointment! They either 
knew nothing of these matters, or deemed them unworthy notice; 
and when they did allude to some far, far off cape, or bay, oF port, 
they exhibited pictures of them so very unlike any thing which read- 
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their eyes, or their mode of using eyes, to perceive this: and so very 
childish, so whimsically puerile their descriptions and impressions 
appeared to me, that I was astonished at their imbecility ; but more 
than all, at their grovelling superstition: they seemed to be in pos- 
session of no ideas; not a glimpse of the qualities of rational crea- 
tures; not a grain of comprehension or thought beyond the use of the 
ship's ropes: and their contorted impression of facts—that was not a 
vapour oozing from the dullest ponds of hobgoblinism, for these 
muddy superstitions had nothing fanciful to recommend them to the 
ears: they had not even the merit of barrenness of imagination, or 
crippled invention ; they seemed like senseless jargon handed down 
from father to son, generation after generation, the meaning of which 
had been lost or forgotten: so excessively stupid were they, but not 
less firmly believed on that account: the stubborn positiveness of the 
men actually amazed and bewildered me. I might have uprooted the 
pillars of Hercules with a needle’s point, as easily as I could have 
removed one of their superstitions. They would not think, they 
could not think; a putting two ideas together to make a result, 
seemed to be beyond the reach of their faculties ; these men were ship 
machinery: as senseless furniture—except that they breathed, and 
ate, and drank, and articulated words—as the running rigging or the 
belaying pins, I have since been thrown among savages, barbarians, 
people whom these sailors would have sported with and despised as 
creatures far beneath them, as puppets for their amusement, or ani- 
mals for their use, but I have never encountered any men who were 
so idealess, or knew so little of the use of moral faculties as these. 
I never knew men whose speech and action exhibited so little glim- 
mering of intellectuality. They had been trained into breathing auto- 
mata; every thing they said was the dribbling of idiocy; but unlike 
that, it forbade compassion ; a self-satisfaction dwelt with it, in rugged, 
gnarled, muscular forms and gruff voices; and the only flickering of 
mind which they seemed to possess, was exhibited in the contempt, 

hard and rigid, with which they visited my disbelief, the pity or scorn 
which they lavished on my ignorance. Ignorant, indeed, I was; but 

these were the men to be held in check by authority, these were the 

men to glorify the tact of a disciplinarian, these were the men to be 

driven by petty tyranny, and scourged by pampered insolence. Oh, 

these were men, the right sort, to be ruled by the ‘ privileged, —not 

the men to be directed by the wise, or persuaded by the generous. 

But what would become of the navy, if its seamen were instructed to 

think, or allowed to reason ? their daring intrepidity would dwindle in 

calculations, their reckless bravery would evaporate in foresight and 

caution. ‘Ah! to this it is fast coming,’ sighs the reverencer of the 

good old times, the conservative of exclusive right to reasoning facul- 

ties—‘ I knew how it would be. The nation’s honour declined when 

other than hoop petticoats were once admitted at court, and the wooden 

Walls of old England were doomed to decay and disgrace when that 

cursed Dalilah, the march of intellect, cut off the sailors’ pigtails ; 

We are fast losing our empire of the ocean :—men wont fight, if ever 
they acquire the knack of asking whom or what for.’ Well; now 
though I do look forward to the time when the trade of war will be as 
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respectable as shop-lifting or pocket-picking, and not more so, 
when the profession of mere soldier shall be as honourable as that of 
street bully, or retail cut-throat ; or (if not having a stamp of infamy, 
exactly) when the jingling of spurs and the clank of scabbards shal] 
herald the approach of a muchacho, and notify to all decent people to put 
away their fractibles and frangibles, being, in sheer merriment of heart 
and good humour, disposed to allow him to amuse himself with a few 
gambols:—when military achievements and military establishments 
shall be as useful as fires in fields of ripened wheat ; when prayers for 
success in battle shall be as great proof of religious confidence and 
feeling as was the crucifying of Christ, and a Te Deum for victorious 
slaughter as acceptable praise and grateful homage as buffeting the 
Creator’s face; when ‘ fight and die for your king, my brave coun- 
trymen,’ shall be understood to be the text from which knaves have 
preached to fools, and fools have been cajoled into knaves ; when the 
text itself shall become a dead letter, and the right lineal descendants 
of kings themselves shall rejoice that it is so; when the festivities 
which celebrated each victory, and the laudations that hailed each war- 
rior, shall be known as the rivetting and the rattling of new Jinks in 
the chain which fettered humanity, and put additional strength into the 
hands of villany to draw them tighter round the enthralled; when a 
conqueror shall be known as the universal foe ; when names and 
monuments of ‘glory’ shall be detested as records and symbols of 
blood, indurated selfishness, and as the food which fattened oppression ; 
when Achilles, in Hyde Park, shall tell a tale that shall be interpreted 
beyond Apsley House ; when our great-grand-children shall discover 
that the morality of their ancestral teachers was an opiate that put 
honesty of purpose and sincerity of communion to sleep, and the 
policy on which they moved was a pig’s swimming; and shall wonder 
that we had no better wisdom than to fire our own barns, and lock-up 
storehouses in order to spite our neighbours. Yes, though I do look 
forward to all this, reader, I cannot see that man will abate one Jot of 
his corporeal courage, or lose an atom of his physical daring, by 
mingling in them the inteliectual boldness that leads him to an ex 
amination of the plea which calls on him to exercise them, which bids 
him use his right of scrutiny into the cause, and assert his freedom ot 
refusal or rejection if he find it based on sophistry or bigotry; and 
especially then when he will guard against the selfishness of a class, 
which masks its diabolism of will, and greediness of advancement, in 
the hypocrisy of ‘national honour,’ or the puffery of ‘ patriotism. 

‘Old England’s Glory’ has been a pestilential wind, which has deso- 
lated thousands of homes, and withered tens of thousands of hearts, 
even as their voices shouted the cry, to fatten and gorge a few; and 
the hungry have been told to look on the red and trampled field of 
slaughter, and banquet on their murdered and mangled brethren, 4 
peruse the records of victory, and grow full upon its fumes. Ay, a. 
ye poor and vital-gnawed of England! look on yonder magnihce ‘ 
triumph of art, that bridge which throws its stately grace across ow 
noble, treasure-bearing river, Thames ;—it has a name—sound it— “n 
not your heart throb with exultation ? Perambulate this great city 

is the abode of Plutus, and his hundred thousand faithful adorers— 
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but that’s a trifle: at every turn your eye encounters splendid streets, 
terraces, and lines of palaces, that flash the words which call up 
visions of triumphant battles, and your country’s heroes, and your 
victor chiefs ; they speak of gorgeous spoil and booty won, of na- 
tions conquered and of thousands slain, of hosts of enemies laid low, 
of mighty warrior guides who fled before a ‘ Briton’s arm,’ of kings 
who crouched to you and prayed for succour, and you gave it; and 
they thanked vou for it—how ?—as you deserved to be thanked; but 
they have not touched your ‘glory.’ No, here are its monuments, 
here are its proofs, this is no dream, Here are the substantialities :— 
hound along, leap, leap in ecstasy, and cry, ‘ | too am an Englishman!’ 
You feel not the chilling blast; you do not shiver in the searching 
mist; the flame of patriotic fire has thrown its glow down to your foots 
soles, you are warm, you are cordialed by the sparkling lights in 
crystal lamps and gilded chandeliers ; and the cheerful blaze which 
paints its laugh on damask curtains close and snugly drawn, convert- 
ing the fulness of quiet comfort’s gifts to winking-eyed, voluptuous 
luxury. You see England’s victories on every wall, her laurels at 
every step, her heroes at every portal. Her glory blazes from a thou- 
sand windows—shout again, ‘1 too am an Englishman! Then home 
to the scanty and exhausted ashes that lie on your shiver-giving chim- 
ney-hearth—your foodless board ; search each dim nook the twentieth 
time, for a chance morsel—with no hope of finding it—it is a habit 
you have acquired—for that moaning child; it has not strength to ery. 
Look, its features are all wan and senseless, except those large glis- 
tening eyes: all other faculties of thought are dead; in them is 
gathered and concentrated a sum of intelligence, which glares out 
from the prot ruding balls, ‘aant—awant—want, chill and misery.’ Look 
around—another, another, and another. ‘ Well, let him work—an tn- 
dustrious man need not want I am sure.’ Be silent, dolt, leaden- 
hearted dolt! There are thousands, who at the instant they are most 
profusely sweating under their toil of to-day, feel suddenly at their 
marrow the freezing apprehension, that to-morrow industrious 
search, and eager entreaty, can find no toil to perform ; and the earned 

bread of to-day will be exhausted ere the sun dawn again. ‘ Then 

let him go to his parish ; we pay enough I think. Silence! How you, 

or any man who talks thus, has the folly to believe himself a christian, 

itis not in the compass of my thoughts or imagination to concc ive. 

W hy you can have the impudence and hypocrisy to call any other man 

an infidel, is indeed clear. Warm this hearth with the nation’s glory. 

Feed these starving with the honour of old England. Bid these cold 

and hungry be cheerful and rejoice, for England has won renown, and 

. ay; and distant earth has felt the 

upon its bosom. Point east, and 

THERE his country’s banner floats ; 


Ocean owns her as its queen—ay— 
footsteps of her conquering sons 
West, and south, and tell this man, 
tell him that all the soils by myriads tilled and by nature similed into 
spontaneous abundance of life’s blessings, shall pour those biess- 
ngs into England at her beck: hear his exulting reply,—‘ I am 
cut to the marrow by this sharp wind and sleet, and I want bread.’ 
hen laugh, or scoff, or spurn him, as a low, vulgar, incorrigibly dis- 


contented wretch, insensible of patriotism. Or send him a score of 
3D2 
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‘ penny tracts’ to comfort hin—Pish ! they are not half sufficient to 
ignite the six ounces and a half of coal which he has borrowed from his 
neighbour. Send him ten thousand at once: they will weigh a few 
pounds ; there is bread and beef for himself and family for the day, 
and he will recover part of them in wrappers to bis farthing candles 
and ha’p’orths of cheese. Do this, and you will be doing good, 
though it is in a queer, roundabout way; and you will have your re- 
ward. The affair will swell an item in your next annual report, and 
your brethren of the committee will compliment your zeal, and you 
shall be tea’d and gossiped; and all good people will admire you, 
and all the empire shall be blessed with the joyful news of this spread 
of comfort, and all the empire shall be taxed with importunities in 
furtherance of these blessings. Tell the hungry and the naked to be 
resigned and patient, that those who strip them and starve them may 
loll undisturbed in lazy luxury. 

O, verdant, flowery, and lovely England! I look upon the soft, and 
bright, and gladdening decorations which nature has spread over thee 
with lavish hand. I cast my memory’s eye over ali else on which I 
have gazed, over all on which my foot has trodden ; and to thy demi- 
paradise delighted turn again with an increased ardour of affection 
from the comparison—and while I exclaim, ‘ Oh beautiful, most beau- 
tiful !’ I feel as I could cling to each tree, and shrub, and flower, with 
a lover’s fondness, as my bosom swells with admiration, joy, and rap- 
ture. But when I look among thy people, all the glorious exultation 
dries up from my heart, and bitterness succeeds the draught which 
heaven mingled. I see one third of thy twelve millions have no other 
use for sense or reason than to study new indulgences, and find freshi 
sources of life’s enjoyment; all the others are toiling to administer 
those indulgences, and supplying those sources ; struggling to endure 
existence, or battling with misery while life endures. 1a 

Bat, when will the time which I have prophesied arrive? Will it 
ever arrive? Yes. Man Is Goop TILL HE IS TAUGHT TO BE OTHER- 
wisk. Let this good be cherished. I think it will be—it has not 
been cherished. For one who dared to whisper his conjectures ten 
years ago, there are a hundred now who deeply think and dare speak 
aloud; in ten years more, that hundred will multiply itself. Mass 
after mass will be detached from the mountains of bad, and on the 
increasing ratio will bounteously run. Many, who adventure 11 this 
cause of truth and benevolence universal, will be shivered in the 
collision with established notions; already some have recoiled from 
the shock—others will falter; and over each recoiler and each 
falterer a shout of triumph will be raised, has been raised, by the 
worshippers of things as they are, the wiser, worldly jeerers @ 
Utopia. They will exult that the recoilers and falterers are convince’ 
of their error, and have recanted. Each recantation has been in the 
spirit of Galileo’s ; * but it does move nevertheless,’ whispered Galileo. 
The falterers and recoilers have found, that too great a strength was 
possessed by the wolves of society. Wolves—not figurative wolves— 
once ranged throughout our island, and were thought to be as diffi- 
cult of extermination as the moral wolves of to-day. Yet, extera™ 
nated they were; though, doubtless, there were many conservahy® 
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sportsmen who inveighed against the process and attempt, as an in- 
fringement on their privileges and ‘ vested rights’—‘ and, moreover,’ 
(this was unanswerable,) ‘ the national character was jeopardied 
if the manly English sport of hunting wolves were annihilated; the 
kingdom would become a prey to any upstart invader who had courage 
to jump over the Picts’ wall, or paddle across the English channel.’ 
Logic equally rational, arguments quite as cogent, and not more so, 
are nightly spouted forth in our two legislative assemblies in 1833, 
and are common stock laughter for all nations. Was ever mirth- 
exciting wit uttered by man equal to that precious gem from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury? ‘ Men of birth and attainments would 
not be lured into the ministration of religion by so paltry a bait as 
four or five thousand pounds per annum.’ Laugh, Europe, Asia, 
Africa,and America! Faith, they do laugh! Good as the jest is, we 
in England cannot Jangh at it; the vulture’s beak is in our vitals. 

At present the wolves are too numerous; they are triple-fanged 
and long-clawed. Now, we may diminish their numbers without 
slaughtering one; we may extract their teeth and root out their 
talons without inflicting on them bodily pain; many will shed them 
voluntarily. By taking from them the will, they may be induced to 
resign the right and power to tear and mangle. This, however, is 
the chief difficulty ; they have been instructed ina love of the privilege 
of using their claws and fangs ; and it is hard to conquer the appetite for 
power, I have been told by clever, close, and long-thinking and 
practical men, that all efforts to improve the moral and social con- 
dition of the people at large, high and low, will be useless till a great 
political improvement and better government be established ; but I 
think the political bettering will and must tread on the heels of the 
social and moral advancement—that the political bettering cannot 
advance without that precursor ;* or at best it will be an illustration 
of the snail’s pace on the wall, one foot up, and eleven inches and 
three quarters down, and there are thousands of miles to climb; for 
every struggle will be made in the eagerness of self-interest only, by 
one party, in total indifference or wilful injury of another. No ex- 
pansive and general good will be effected or attempted—all will be 
the strife of mewm ; while the mass, those who most need the benefit 
of good government, will be squeezed, ground, and tortured worse 
than ever, No! reform education—teach the teachers ; God knows 
they are most in want of teaching; reform education in the ‘ upper 
Classes,’ ay, and in the ‘ middle classes’ too ; both need this reform 
much more than the ‘ lower classes’ require political reform. Instruct, 
enlarge the minds of all ; education is now a narrowing of the mind : 


. . : -_ ’ 
let the warm currents of good, which are fountained in every man's 


heart, be permitted to flow ; not curdled, nor thrown back, by a teach- 


ing which makes the precepts of virtue a mockery. Let every one be 
taught that his best security for happiness 1s not in a selfishness of 
defence, nor ina skill in attack. Let him learn that suspicion is a 


* In as far as we have advanced, is education the consequence of any political im- 


provement ?—No; every petty, the least legislative boon to the people has been 
€xtorted, wrung from our governors by the extension of knowledge among the people. 


Ergo, the political bettering ts consequent on the intellectual advancement, 
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false watchman, and caution an unnecessary guard. Tear the whole 
fabric of education, as it is called, into atoms; the particles, then, are 
easily separated ; the good may be retained, the rest be buried and 
forgotten :—or if it live, let it live to the scorn it merits. I insist on 
it that the bettering of the condition of mankind can never be effected 
but by a reform ip education. Let this be done, and a vicious govern. 
ment will sicken of its labours, and die of sheer feebleness, As the 
matter of education now stands, its ethical purport to the wealthy is, 
‘acquire and secure power ;’ to the poor, ' comply with the will and 
authority of the rich ;’ and to the latter so much instruction is given 
as shall further this purport, no more. Exquisite dovetailing of in- 
terests! amiable reciprocity of morality and affection! ‘ Educate the 
people to our purposes.’ This is the sole principle which, for ages, 
has stirred sects and parties to activity in forming the minds of those 
whom they coveted as disciples. ‘ Throw the light around ws, and 
leave all else in darkness. Do not let them have a farthing-candle’s 
worth of glimmer, that shall enable them to grope through the dark 
avenues, which it is our interest to keep for ever unknown.’ How 
willingly would they have all in pitchy night, rather than those avenues 
should be explored! How they have wished, ay, and struggled and 
railed, to keep all dark! and nothing but the fear that the poor man 
would strike a light for himself, to scan and scare themselves, has ever 
inclined them to ignite their own lamps. Thank heaven, the misty 
halo round the flame has made itself visible too ; but fools mistake the 
mist for radiations of the light, and knaves conspire to call it so. 

It is time education should have other objects, be promoted on 
other grounds, productive of different results; for this purpose the 
system must be changed. Scatter, annihilate those hot-beds in which 
the precocious love of domination, and selfish right to exclusive power, 
in the wealthy and high born, are nurtured; and even in childhood 
taught to burst their buds, and become ranker of growth through 
foliage, flower, and fruit ; and as vicious in the last sear of the leaf, 
as in the first unfolding of the verdure, for then the shrunken-sinewed 
and peery-eved grandpapa wheezes forth his approbation of the tot- 
tering infant’s first practical essay in tyranny. Let us no longer 
slander and disgrace good principles and virtuous-meaning words, by 
using them as panders to bad passions. Let contention for sup non'y 
and sway, no longer be nick-named emulation. Let good-will be taught 
as the only laudable ascendency, and it will be found easy of acquire 
ment, and delightful in practice. Then shall we see a political regene- 
ration, we shall then have good government, and legislation will be 
based on justice to all. Then will the words ‘ happy, beautiful Eng: 
land,’ become the one outspreading, grand chorus of joy—not till then 
will they cease to sound like the * pleasant day, sir,’ of Jack — 
when he slips the noose round the neck of a victim, Then should 
some despot legitimate, hater of the free, arrange his legioned slaves 
and ruffians for the battle, every heart will throb with sterner courages 
and every arm be nerved with tenfold vigour, Authority need not fear 
the amplest instruction of the governed, if authority be honest. wa 
be otherwise, let it shake and tremble, and be driven as the smoss 
before the gale. 














And you that have ventured to advance through the mists, and 
have passed the marsh-fed meteors—you who see, and point to the 
notice of others, the sloughs into which the ignes fatui have led 
mankind—who have dared to think for yourselves in behalf of your 
fellow men—step on with full firm foot; fearless and calmly bold, smile 
at the scoffs that will hurtle in your ears. Remember that nothing 
truly great or truly good, no ontbursting of mighty genius, no erand 
flood-light of intelligence, no measure of expansive benevolence, no 
generous, universal utility, has escaped the scathe of ridicule. Re- 
member that every discovery which has revolutionized science has 
been opposed by sneers and contempt, and afterwards adopted by the 
sneerers, Remember the bitterness of disappointed efforts, the 
mockery of his entreaties, the contumely and scorn which Columbus 
endured,—yet America holds its ground. Remember that Galileo 
was persecuted, even to the verge of death,—yet the earth revolves, 
Remember that every medical man in the nation poured his phial of 
derision on Harvey,—yet the blood does circulate. Remember that 
‘Fulton’s folly’ was the by-word, and the sneer, and the jest, and 
the pity, of all who watched, and all who gaped in brainless and vacant 
curlosity,—yet steam-boats and steam-ships do traverse rivers, lakes, 
and oceans safely. And do not forget that the loudest scoffers have, 
in all cases, been foremost and greediest in grasping at the pecuniary 
profits which these martyrs in the cause of human nature placed 
within the reach of dull insolence and cupidity. Among the greatest 
gainers by the Erie and Hudson New York Canal, are those who 
jeered most plentifully at ‘ Clinton’s big ditch.’ The greatest of men 
have withered away existence in labouring for their species. Martyrs ? 
Martyrdom? The noblest spirits have not yet received their apotheo- 
sis—the worthiest of martyrs are not canonized. Their glory is now 
enveloped in obscuring clouds, which futurity shall waft aside, away 
and away for ever: then shall its vast and purely luminous globe irra- 
diate the universe, and not scorch a single nutritious herb, nor 
defile the tint of a flower: it shall gladden all men, without dazzling 
the mentality of one by its splendour. More honourable, more wore 
thy, more divine are such martyrdoms, than any which have been 
consummated at the stake in stubborn adherence to a mysterious 
creed. For such were seldom the benefactors of man, They did not 
love God’s own family of nature. Shift the rod of power into their 
hands, and these adherents even to burning, would have become the 
burners, 

Will the reader be good enough to pardon, if he have not skipped, 
this long digression? He will perceive that it was thought growing 
out of memory, and reflection warming upon thought. 

Preparations were made for going to sea. Here was new bustle and 
fresh excitement, which, for a time, took away the moping dulness 
that succeeded my astonishment on discovering the quality of my new 
comrades. There was none of the wailing and sorrowful leave-taking 
between sea-farers and their friends, of which I had read such very 
pretty and interesting accounts. To the miserable wretches in the 


hold, the first indication of a movement was a joy which they acknow- 
sed a termina- 


ledged in a rattling cheer from their dungeon; 1 prom 
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tion to that disgusting portion of their captivity at least: no change 
could be for the worse to them. I was soon called to assist; ordered 
to‘ clap on the jigger,’ i.e. pull upon a tackle which was attached to 
the cable to take in the ‘slack,’ asit was hove in by the windlass, 
This was stirring amusement for a few minutes, but my hands, ina 
very little time, gave me notice of their dislike to the toil, as they 
became sore and blistered. No matter; they would soon become 
callous to such trifles. With nothing more to fear or annoy, I should 
not repine, though that taught me the difference between hard work 
and amusement. Oh! how grand the ship did look when her sails 
were loosed, topsails sheeted home and hoisted, and she moved along 
at the pilot’s word, leaving houses, town, ships, fields, and trees, slip- 
ping backward! But to gaze on this, to me so beautiful a vision, was 
not permitted ; every pausing glimpse was broken by an authoritative 
order to ‘lay hold.’ I thought trimming sails a most tedious thing, and 
that it would never be at an end; nor was the order given for coiling 
down the ropes till we had rounded Black Rock, and were fairly in 
the Irish Channel, at sea, with the great arch of sky stooping down 
to the water on one side, and the Cheshire hills, composedly staying 
at home, on the other, looking at me to tell me how much wiser they 
were. The short swinging motion of the vessel soon taught me to 
expect what I wished to experience, till I did feei it; for it was the 
seasoning ; and there was something in being sea-sick which I was 
ambitious of knowing ; butI never made any acquaintance whose com- 
pany was so irksome and nauseous ; it caused a suspension of life, in 
which actual death would have been welcomed or despised. If any 
one had offered to toss me overboard, or put a rope round my neck to 
run me up to the yard-arm, he might have done so without a resisting 
effort on my part; but, for the first time in my life, the utter absence 
of sympathy occasioned me no regret, no reproach, no uneasiness. 
Nor was | at all concerned at the jeering laughs and the coarse Jests 
which my distress called forth, neither during my sea-sickness, nor any 
other mishaps or inconveniences which attended me here ; for there 
was none with whom I could claim kindred or sociability. | was alone, 
and they were each of themselves; my miseries were not increased 
by the thought that none cared for them; that if | complained I 
should be repulsed ; therefore my unhappiness was isolated in the fact 
that I felt the fact of being so. True, there was the mulatto man,—~ 
a stranger to my country and my blood, did enable me to feel the 


value and beauty of sympathy. Am I here speaking harshly 2? Am I, 
after this lapse of years, and my many lessoning vicissitudes, venUn§ 


the splenetic humour of a boyish inveteracy? No, no. I acknow- 
ledge, with thankfulness acknowledge, that I had daily met with 
affection and kindness; but it was dispensed in so unattractive @ 
form, veiled over in so cold a demeanour, and chilled by such pruden 
tial accompaniments, that affection itself looked like an exercise 01 
authority, and solicitude wore the aspect of aversion. But all this was 
right, I suppose: it was meant totrain me for the world. _ 7 

But with what a mingled sensation of longing and dread did I loo 
to the probability of the waves rolling ‘mountains high, sg 
change of wind, accompanied by a gathering of black clouds in the 
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south-east, announced a ‘blow,’ as the sailors called it; and after 
taking in the smaller canvass, and reefing the larger, the ship turned 
her broad beam to the one side, and dipped her bulwarks in the water 
on the other, making a steep hill of her flat decks; and as I had not 
yet found my sea-legs, mocking every attempt I made to stand or move 
without clinging to ropes or cleats, to catch at which I pitched as 
courage-gathering intervals permitted. And when the sea was up, 
how terribly grand it appeared to be! as the green hills rose higher 
and higher, hills chasing hills, and bounding after each other, in mag- 
nificent delight! ‘The whole sea was alive—as one vast spirit that 
threw its ten thousand huge limbs out and abroad into its cloud-encom- 
passed domain, tossing its mighty arms aloft, and now sweeping its 
hands along the verge of the horizon, elevating them as if to crush, 
by a ponderous stroke, the adventurous but feeble intruder on their 
path, and dropping the upheaved limb for the purpose of lifting her 
out of the gulf, and over the sparkling, foam-splintered crests, and 
dashing her down again, to leave her as the sport of each succeeding 
billow; each in turn sweeping on with destruction in its sinews, and 
-each in turn, as the crushing blow was pending, in the very act of 
falling, mercifully stooping to lift the trembling victim out of its 
course; then rolling onwards till it seemed to sink in the slumber of 
fatigue, and all smoothing their monster gambols into repose as they 
melted in the distant horizon sky. The first feelings on beholding 
such a scene are fearful; the gazer gasps in the inevitability of de- 
struction, and wonders at escape; each buoyant uprising of the ship 
seems to drag him from a depth of death ; another, and another, and 
another green hill, in densely sounding march, comes on, and then 
looks toppling downwards on him, and ere he can shriek, ‘we are 
lost,’ the masts are upwards soaring, as they'd pierce the moon: less 
and less the danger dims; the ocean music, as it roars, and howls, 
and screams through the invisible strings of its mighty harp, and 
walling faints among the cordage of the bark, becomes a lullaby to 
terror, and dread is rocked to rest. Thus, by ‘the aid of use,’ confi- 
dence triumphs over fear, and that which lately shook us with alarm, 
now bids the spirit spring elastic in enjoyment. The leaping hills of 
Waters yield to the fancy, the ship is mistress of their strength as she 
rides a moment on their arched backs, and laughs as she scatters the 
foam from their crests, then swings herself down into the deep gorge, 
and, with the impetus, remounts and laughs again amid the cloud of 
spray that breaks and flashes forth its million globules of light that 
radiate around the lady of the billows. 
So it was now ; so with my feelings I soon learned to look saucily 
on the sea, A sort of braggart spirit rose in me, as the ship lifted me 
With her in her overtopping sovereignty of the billows. I fancied my- 
self their master; an impertinence which they retaliated by slapping 
my face with a cold slice of wave that took away my breath, and 
drenched me from head to foot, and then rolled on in contempt of my 
discomfort, not deigning to cast a look back at the effects of their re- 
Proof, and heedless, too, of the rough laugh which their malicious sport 
drew from the sailors, Still I held on to a belaying-pin, ensconced 
under the lee of the buiwark, and peeping above it to catch occasional 
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glimpses of the grandeur. Sea-sickness was completely suspended 
during the gale; it is in the short, wabbly sea, and the dull swell 
only, that I have ever experienced that prostrator of existence, 
that killer of the soul, which leaves the body in living death: jts 
remedy is, ‘get over it how you may,’—how you can is out of the 
reach of science: the only preventive is staying on shore, But with 
all the pitching, rolling, and rocking of the ship, no sickness had I. 
We buffeted the storm for six days, in the hope of the wind’s veering : 
but after its high rage had subsided, a steady and still strong south- 
easter bade defiance to our efforts to double the Long Ship’s Light, 
and | heard them talk of bearing away for Milford Haven. Milford 
Haven! and joy kindled as my imagination awoke at the sound. That 
was one of the universe’s hallowed spots, the sacred abode of some 
of Shakspeare’s creations,—Imogen, Pisanio, Belarius, Guiderius, 
Arviragus, Posthumus, ay, and that vain, simple, noble, nothing 
Cloten, too, all started up before my eyes; and as we stood in between 
the rocky confines of the port, [looked for some place which might 
have been the cavern home of the exiles, or the hills on which they 
chased the deer, the spot from which they bade ‘hail!’ to the sun, or 
welcomed Fidele; jerking mechanically, meanwhile, at the ropes. 
‘There my body was; my mind had flown back two thousand years. 
Well, well do I remember those sensations—but my fancy’s eye could 
select no spot. We anchored off Huberstone, and I cast a longing 
look higher up, to the narrowing of the water; for there were rocks 
mingled with verdant and cultured undulations, and visible access to 
the distant hills, and vales, and cottages; and for the first time I 
felt that I was a prisoner. It was a heart-sinking bitterness: but it was 
not on that my penitence grew, nor on my comfortless lodging ; nor 
was it because I broke stubborn and mouldy biscuits with my elbow, 
and performed my ablutions with sea water in a bucket, and converted 
the end of a wrung swab into a napkin; not because I was my own 
laundress, and washed my shirt without soap, and hung it up in the 
rigging that the water might evaporate, and leave the salt to scrub 
my skin; it was not because my hands were blistered by pulling ropes; 
nor because | was frequently drenched by the waves which broke over 
the ship ; not from a dread of the boatswain’s mate’s rope’s end, oF 
the knotted nine-tailed cat on my bare back, of which I heard such 
harrowing, and, as I afterwards found, true accounts ; not from an 
apprehension of kicks salved by curses; nor thirst, nor privations, nor 
storms, nor shipwreck, battles, dangers, nor death, called up a wish to 
avoid them, or shook me with any fear that made me sorry I had left 
home. My companion, George, had not passed an hour since our 
embarkation, without complaints that made my heart sad on his ac- 
count. I believe his compunction began ere we were twenty miles 
from home; yet he was more sinewy than I was; my fare and labour 
had not been so inuring to roughness as his; he was deficient in that 
which supported me: but at length something did bruise my sp!" 
It is only by a stretch of comprehension and a little faith, that you 
will admit the likelihood, reader, that I, so humbly cast, reared in po 
verty as I was, should shrink from the contact with any human beings, 
because they were so coarse and ignorant—yet such was the case; 
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pondered by day, and lay awake half the night, in reflecting on the 
degrading communion into which I had thrown myself. I endeavoured 
to scan the probabilities of the future ; and though a light of hope did 
occasionally flash, my mind’s inquiries always closed with a dread that 
my lot was cast irrevocably; if I remained at sea, these, or worse, 
those wretches in the hold, would be my comates. I have told you, 
reader, that | was a day-dreamer; t'iat is enough to show that I was 
not without ambition, that I could soar in fancy, if not in reality. 1 
had a notion that I should not pass through life without doing some- 
thing—that I should burst through obscurity, and humble poverty 
would not, for ever, be my portion; but now I could not flap my 
wings, they were torn from their sockets. But one other circumstance 
in the whole of my varied life, has goaded me with such moral an- 
guish, as my reflections did when I had been a few days on board that 
Tender: my mind must become a desert, or the whole of its scanty 
vegetation would be thorns to prick the dull machine of body out of 
inertness only to be sensible of pain and punishment. I despaired, 
and wished to die: for the thought of declaring my penitence, and 
asking pardon at home, and praying for release, did not yet enter my 
mind ; to that worst of extremities I was not yet driven, or rather | 
had not acquired the tone of reflection and feeling which could blunt 
the edge of that pang. Besides, my thoughts were not confined to 
myself: perhaps the daily increasing distress of my friend somewhat 
lightened —it did, [am sure, suspend—the full and intense action of my 
own. He proposed to attempt escape, which I seconded; but his en- 
treaties did not prevail on me to joinhim init. I resolved on remaining 
almost entirely hopeless as I was. 

We both thought that the distance from the ship to the shore ren- 
dered es ‘ape by swimming any thing but dificult; the only obstacle 
was the fear of being caught in the act; for he and I had frequently 
crossed and recrossed a sheet of water which seemed to be of little 
less extent—this was the great mistake: we were unskilled in calculat- 
ing distances as we looked along the water from an elevation—I 
learnt this some time after. The supposed four or five hundred yards, 
was more than a mile and a half—and the tide-set we did not take 
into account, We whispered our arrangements ; he was to drop into 
the water a little before daybreak, and | would remain below, s¢on.- 
ingly asleep—he came to me—wrung my hand without speaking, and 
was gone, I lay still for half an hour perhaps ; then, unable to en- 
dure the suspense, I went on deck, and looked towards the land, but 
did not see him, and my heart leaped with joy—he was safe—a cough 
arrested my attention—I turned, and there stood an old seaman on 
the forecastle, who glanced at me significantly, and then turned his 
eyes upon the water, which direction mine followed, and there, not 
one fourth of the distance from the ship to the shore, I could just per- 
ceive a hat, and the action of the arms in the water as they struck out 
in swimming ; he was buffeting against the influence of the tide, but 
this I didnot then understand—I was dismayed at the little progress he 
had made. I knew he had been discovered by the seaman, but the 
old man never mentioned the fact to me, or to any one on board, I be- 
lieve. He saw it was a victim escaping, and would not betray him, 
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I continued watching with a feverishness of sense, which was relieved 
asI marked the gradual diminishing of the object in distance; and 
descended again to the steerage, but could not rest. After another 
interval I looked out: not a speck was visible ; I was sure that at that 
moment the solid earth was gladdening his foot, and he was boundine 
over the verdure. Two or three hours elapsed before he was missed 
from the ship, and all questions and inquiries resulted in the supposi- 
tion that he must have fallen overboard during the night, and was 
drowned. I, of course, affected to believe this, and took my cue ac- 
cordingly to be as sad and afflicted as I could prevail on myself to 
appear; but it was a very difficult task to be sorry at all; for] was 
counting over the number of miles he had: progressed, and joyfully 
anticipating the pleasure of receiving an account of his safe arrival at 
B—. There was much kindness in the altered manner of the sailors; 
they subdued their uproariousness, and laid aside their rude jestings, 
as if they sympathized in my sorrow, but I remember I was not pleased 
with this. There was a poor old woman too, who had been allowed 
to come on board for passage round to Plymouth, to see her son in 
one of the ships of war there. How she annoyed me by her condo- 
lences! I really disliked her. My hypocrisy transformed her sincerity 
of sorrow into a seeming; and the proffered apples and pears, of 
which she had brought a stock on board in a box, I declined; they 
were nauseous from her hand. What a metamorphosis was there in 
my palate, that it should be averse to apples and pears. I felt that her 
sympathy was undeserved, and shrank from it. Truly this essay at 
counterfeiting was a most vile employment: but I was more desolate 
than ever in a day or two, and after much painful pro and con I sat 
down to write an imploring letter to my father; but to the chief source 
of my penitence I did not once allude. I imagined he would ridicule 
my idea of degradaticn from the society into which I was thrown; 
that he would Jaugh at any fear of disgraceful companionship. I am 
better informed now, and I do most heartily rejoice that I omitted the 
only arguments which were likely to prevail with him. I consider it 
one of the most fortunate events of my life, that my father paid no 
attention to my letter; he never replied to it, perhaps he did not receive 
it. 1 have some consolation in hoping it never came to hand, for I am 
sure, although I should have escaped much of other kinds of misery, 
if I had been released from that particular one, I should have lost most 
of the happiness which I have experienced, and have acquired hope 
and capacity still to feel. I rejoice that I was not released from that 
captivity. How much the mind and disposition of youth are bent and 

swayed by trifles, may be as strongly illustrated by my history, as by that 

of any other living man, perhaps. It is because mine were 80 Mr 

fluenced, that I think it advisable to relate trifling circumstances, 

which, isolatedly taken, must be regarded by the reader as very insipid 

(or vapid—is that the phrase?) While the ship was yet lying a 

anchor, | amused myself by climbing the rigging, and making my Way 

into the tops, and soon growing superior to the road through * py ene 

hole,’ I mastered the ‘ futtock’ shrouds: in doing so one day, @ book, 

containing scribbled thoughts and memoranda, dropped from my aly 

and fell on the forecastle. The lieutenant, who was then walking te 
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uarter-deck, seeing the accident, called out, * Bring that book here!’ 

] stood in the top shivering with fear, while he examined the leaves, 
read, and then walked over to a gentleman on the other side, to whom 
he showed it; as they spoke, both occasionally cast their regards up 
to my perch; then the authoritative, and, as I thought, angry voice 
of the lieutenant hailed me with ‘Come down, youngster.’ As I 
descended I scanned the matter of the writing in my memory, sup- 
posing he had discovered something offensive, and anticipated a taste 
of man-of-war discipline. ‘Is this your writing, youngster?’ he 
asked, as I stood pale before him. ‘ Yes, sir.’ Some undertoned talk 
then passed between the two gentlemen, as they moved away a few 
steps—then the lieutenant, turning quickly round, exclaimed, ‘ What 
the do you do here?’ [| stammered out something in reply. 
‘ Have you any friends ?’ said the gentleman: by friends I understood 
relatives, and readily answered ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘A father?’ * Yes.’ 
‘Who is he?’ I told him. ‘ Can he or they assist you?’ I did not 
know the meaning of this ‘ assist,’ and replied ‘ I do not know.’ * Your 
name is not 2? * No, sir.’ * This is your proper name ?’ said 
my querist, pointing to ‘ Peregrine Verjuice’ on the page. I shook 
all over as I faltered out ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ Well, I shall want you, by and 
by; and, hark ye, mind what you are about—don’t take a fancy to 
grog, d’'ye hear ? and you won't remain long as youare. You may go 
now—here is your book: scramble up to the foretop again, if you like.’ 
Now, reader, do but fancy a wretch whose terror has left him only a 
fraction of life, as he stands shivering on the new drop, and the word 
‘pardon’ rings in his ear at the moment the rope is round his neck— 
do fancy this, paint it all in imagination, and gaze at it with your mind’s 
eye, and you, belike, may understand my condition. And I repented 
having written to my father. The same day I was set to write up the 
lieutenant’s arrears of log, and to do other matters of penmanship ; 
and the hard-visaged sailors were glad of it; for they said * such a 
skilligolee fellow was not fit to man-handle the signal halliards.’ 

No intelligence of George—and eleven days had elapsed since his 
escape: a buat came along side, bringing a note to the lieutenant; and 
a whispering between the people on board and the men in the boat, 
accompanied by glances towards me, somewhat alarmed me, but I had 
not the least suspicion of the cause of their so glancing ; the lieute- 
nant went on shore immediately, he was required to give his evidence 
at a coroner’s inquest. My friend’s body, mangled by fishes, had that 
morning been found clinging with one arm round a brig’s cable, and 
drawn up as she was heaving anchor; a weight of copper pence in his 
coatskirt pocket—a few shillings and his watch in his trowsers—his 
not having even taken off his coat, together with the distance between 
the ship and shore, precluded the possibility of the design to attempt 
escape; a verdict was given accordingly. There was no need of 
affectation now: I had as much difficulty in enduring my grief as I 
formerly had in pretending it, and all the kindly nature of that good old 
mother poured upon me a consciousness of its beauty and worth. Her 
tears of sympathy and her tones of consolation were now true bless- 
ings: and, reader, I took to liking apples and pears again. 

Next day the wind chopped round to the northward, and the ship put 


to sea, 
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TOKENS. 





‘ Nevertheless He left not himself without witness in that He did good.’ Acrs xiy, 17 








































Thou leav’st not man, the creature of thy hands, 
O God! without a witness of thy love— 

Without appeals and powers to loose the bands 
Of doubt and dread—around him and above— 

Yea, thou hast spread bright lures throughout all lands 
To draw him to Thee—to recall the dove 

Of peace into her ark—the human breast 

Toss'd on the stormy sea—afar from rest. 


Thy word is full of promise, and thy fair 
And wondrous works are eloquent no less 
With all that gladdens and forbids despair ; 
The light of hope is in their loveliness ! 
The clouds soft-sailing through the azure air, 
The fields and forests in their emerald dress, 
The crystal rivers, and the silvery sea, 
All ask the faithless to confide in Thee. 


The midnight skies—oh ! what a splendid page 
Of love do these to mortal sight unfold— 
That silent deep, the same from age to age, 
All studded o’er with isles of glistening gold— 
The eyes of heaven! ne’er kindled into rage, 
But ever shining, calm, and chastely-cold, 
Undamp'd by sorrow, and undimm’d by years ; 
Oh! who can gaze all hopeless on the spheres ? 


But lesser things beneath the solemn skies 
Are equal tokens of thy tender care ; 
Objects of beanty that detain the eyes, 
Tones on the gale, and odours in the air, 
Sweet flowers that scatter their unnumber’d dyes 
From cup and bell—and buds and blossoms rare, 
The voice of cattle, and the songs of birds, 
And all glad things that praise Thee without words! 


The blade of grass, the leaf, the moss, the weed, 
All show thy goodness !—there is nought so small 
But man therein thy love may plainly read : 
The unfelt dews reveal it as they fall, 
The tiny insects tell it as they lead 
Their airy revels, wavering, one and all, 
In the long sunshine, when the vesper hour 
Pervades the spirit with a hallowing power. 








Tokens, 


Nor do sad-seeming things thy love belie, 
The howling winds, the sable- coiling cloud, 
The death-fraught fires in forkéd streams that fly, 
The pealing thunder that appa!s the proud. — 
Nor the cold sorrow of the wintry sky, 

Nor earth pale-folded in her snowy shroud, 
Nor rivers stagnant in their icy sleep, 
Nor all the living fury of the deep— 


Nor blighted flower or bloom, nor mildew’d grain, 

Nor faded leaves, nor leafless branches sere, 
Nor hoary trunks unhelp’d by sun and rain, 

Nor noxious vapours lowering damp and drear— 
Nor harvests withering on the sultry plain, 

Nor dismal shades that blast the spirit’s cheer— 
None, none of these thy gracious will gainsay, 
For good endures, when iil hath pass’d away. 


But most in Man thy goodness is confess’'d— 
He is thy mercy’s noblest monument! 

The pure affections of the human breast, 
Its love untiring, and its zeal unspent, 

Its truth when tried, its patience when oppress’d, 
Its grateful fervours and its calm content, 

All these, when seen, thy bounteous Nature praise, 


And show its beauty by reflected rays. 


E’en as the moon by her mild lustre shows 
The brighter glory of the orb whence she 
Imbibes her light, so each faint flame that glows 
In human souls reveals itself from Thee! 
Iti every loving heart thou dost disclose 
Of thy perfections an epitome ! 
And man below attains his duty’s height, 
When he is ever drinking-in thy light! 


Nor less in the endowments of his mind 
Thy goodness shines 
The subtle reason, and the wit refin’d, 
The lightning-fancy that all bounds defies, 

The taste by whose fine feeling are combin’d 
Beautiful forms, that fascinate the eyes 
And heart—these beamings from thy mind sublime 

Proclaim thy love, and make despair a crime. 





But more than all, thy blessed Providence 
Is yet attested by the law deep-writ 
Within his heart,—the priceless moral sense, 

The bright pole-star of piety, that’s lit 
From thine own spirit’s purest light intense! 

He ever finds smooth seas who steers by it! 
Who heeds it not, on stormy waves doth roll 
Forlorn—without the ‘ anchor of the soul! 


the judgment cool and wise, 
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Yet spite of all these revelations free 
Of thy rich love, the shadow of despair 
Ofttimes falls cold on poor humanity ! 
‘ Father of lights!’ enlighten me, and tear 
Aside the veil betwixt my heart and Thee. 
Bid me find hope in all I view of fair, 
Of bright and glad. Be aye the season brief 
Of base distrust.—‘ Help thou mine unbelief!’ 





JOHN BULL, ESQUIRE, OF WHEEDLE-HALL. 


Mr. Joun Butt is very self-complimentary on his character for 
straightforwardness. Are you a stranger to him, reader? Ifyou 
have lived only with him, and heard only his account of him- 
self, you are, indeed. If, however, you have looked much among 
other people, you may have been tempted into a little thinking, 
(though this does not always follow—I have known many of his 
family who returned as unprejudiced as they set out on the jour- 
ney;) you may have compared him with others. However the 
case stands, [ caution you, if you have any trade with this 
straightforward gentleman, do not venture at him straightfor- 
wardly ; if you do, you will pitch upon his horns; or, take my 
word for it, (if you have not tried the experiment,) he will slip 
aside—and ‘rattle’ and‘ crack’ your sconce cries out against the 
wall, to which he delegates the office of receiving and welcoming 
you. ‘He likes a man to be straightforward; he hates all cir- 
cumvention and all circumlocution ; he is mathematician enough 
to know that the shortest road between two points is in a straight 
line.’ This is part of that system of morality, the words of which 
he has been fold: the matter taught is different. You must tell 
him you know he does, and is, &c., or you can never prevail with 
him. ‘Tickle him, dose him, stuff him with flummery, oil him, 
grease him, give him his pap with a ladle, daub him with — 
and treacle; but, oh! carefully and diligently eschew all mustar 
and cayenne in your administered mixtures. How he will bellow, 
and roar, and butt, if you offer them to him! Though a 
ingredients he cannot abide himself, he is bounteous in mp 
pensation of them,—really so; and is thrown into ecstacies © . 
he sees them bite, excoriate, and exacerbate his friends and 
neighbours. Do not forget this; you can try it page. 8 1 
it will be your point of refuge when all things else fail; a Toba 
ressort, in which you will be certain to meet safety, and Re . 
Bull's most liberal patronage. But other matter for him: t ei 
your gorge may rise, yet persevere ; you cannot satiate, We 
not cloy him. Go on, I say, and you will be the victor, yo at 
dupe. As sure as you are born you will be impaled if you 4 
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him in any other way; or if once, after you begin to dose him, 
you grow ashamed or sick of the work and draw off, expect to 
die in a ditch; for all his first impressions are the offsprings, the 
shootings, the twitchings of his habitual suspicion. I was about 
to call it his natural suspicion, but it is not that. It is true, he 
imbibes it so early that you may trace it as far back as his first 
draught of mother’s milk ; it is irresistible ; mechanical to him as 
a spoon to his soup. All first advances, he eyes with a knowing, 
suspecting, detecting glance. <A clever fellow is Mr. John Bull! 
‘He is not going to be taken in!’ not he! Never mind that, 
but on—on—on, I say, and he will soon close both his eyes, as a 
cat does when you tickle him under the ear; then it is that Mr. 
John Bull thinks his vision most perfect, most clear, and you may 
plunge your hands each into a pocket of his breeches ; then be 
sure you call him generous Briton or Englishman, for ‘ he detests 
flattery,’ he says, (which is a bit of the system,) or woe betide you 
for ‘an ungrateful vagabond,’ &c. 

O glorious and renowned Mr. John Bull! Look! yonder 
stands his castle, entrenched by a ditch of caution, fifty feet wide 
and sixty deep, triply circumvallated by suspicion, bastioned by 
mistrust, barriered by stamp-receipts, portcullised by a certificate, 
drawbridged by a document. Casements barred and closed—loop- 
holes spiked-—crenelles, every inch of them, cheveux-de-frized, 
There is the gate—there is the drawbridge—up—and a road here 
directly leading to them. Blow the horu—ring the bell—knock, 
knock, knock at the outer barrier. All in vain! He is not to be 
seen. Ha! there he is! peeping through a loop-hole: again 
—higher up—shaking his sapient noddle at the crenelles. ‘This 
house is mine.’ Hear you his absolute mine? It is exploded 
with a pluff, as if a barrel of soap-suds had blown out the bung. 
‘Every brick in these walls, which you are staring at, Is mine.’ 
(Mrs. and the young ones use the plural, but Master scorns all 
cases except the possessive singular.) ‘Gate, doors, windows, 
chimneys, here are mine. The mud in that ditch is mine ; every 
bubble that spirts up on it belongs to me: they are my bubbles, 
sir! That is my road which you are on.’ The sky over head is 
his, but he does not say so: he fears yon would laugh at him: 
(another bit of the system :) nettles, weeds, and cobwebs are all 
his. The vermin in the garret, the mice in the pantry, and the 
rats in the barn, are not his; he absolves them from all allegiance ; 
else they belong to his neighbour, who sends them here to sponge 
on his good-nature and plenty. ‘How do you do, sir? ‘Bow! 
wow! wow!’ «You are quite well, I hope, Mr. John Bull.’ He 
hears you not; he is gone to unchain and unmuzzle the mastiffs. 
You cannot find entrance that way; but do not despair; look 
round; reconnoitre the fortress. Ha! there you see a vulnerable 
crown-work; that is Bastion GuLLIBLE: fire away! again! 
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again! there, you batter in breach; he welcomes, the assault; 
he capituylates ; down drawbridge ! up portcullis! ‘ Knaves, make 
haste; do ,not keep. a gentleman waiting at my gates. He 
greets you heartily; ‘Welcome, sir; welcome to Wheedle Castle,’ 
(I have translated the name of the. place with a view to your 
better understanding it; it goes by a different appellation. ) Take 
me as your invisible Mentor, be you Telemachus, reader, through 
the mansion and grounds which he obligingly shows to you. From 
wine-binns in the cellar to lumber in the attics, from porch at en- 
trance to the dunghill behind the stables, the hospitable, courteous, 
frée-hearted fellow escorts you, communicative, descriptive, and ex- 
planatory in all, Up to the turret-leads with him you go. There 
is a glorious prospect! every way, far and near, all around,—rich, 
verdant, various, beautiful! ‘ My land extends about half a mile 
over the hill; you see the hill yonder ?’ ‘ Yes, [ see it; with a carpet 
of eye-gladdening verdure, surrounded on three sides by a crisp 
and clumpy copse halfway down it, and at its foot a liquid ribbon 
sparkling, fluttering, and waving: beautiful! Nature! here, in- 
deed, thou art lovely.. I bow to her in worship, sir.’ ‘Mad asa 
March hare, stares Mr. John Bull; but he is silent, and becomes 
semi-sulky... Hark yes Telemachus, you will be swamped toa 
certainty ;. that is not the kind of talk you are to hold to Mr. John 
Bull; you must admire and envy the owner of the beauty, for all 
his sense Of it is in possession: it is his. So let it be thus: ‘ Ah, 
sir, you have a noble estate, a magnificent one, in high cultivation, 
does you honour, sir; honour to your taste, and skill, and agricul 
tural knowledge.’ ‘I am glad you like it Mended, Telema- 
chus; but not exactly the thing yet. Remember, it is the owner- 
ship which makes the cockles of his heart ‘to leap.’ ‘ And there, 
just turning the eastward of that plantation, is a most charming 
and inviting spot; . fertility embraced by seclusion; there, the 
willow, and ash, and shrubs, bending to gaze at their own beauty 
in the mirror that flashes below them. 1 am sure you are often 
tempted to sit there, with a book or a’—‘ That, sir, is not mine. 
Blank again! Get back into the house. He has something else 
to show hak no hope of you here. 

‘You haye not seen my pictures—and my sculptures : here they 
are, sir.’ A coup d’eil from the collection at once enchains your 
faculties before you examine more closely and in detail. ‘Adml- 
rable effect, excellent judgment in the arrangement, sir.’ ‘ Yes; 
I paid a man five guineas a-day while he was doing it, and all i 
expenses.’ ‘What! doing all his expenses? Oh, 1 understand. 
That was a slip,,Telemachus; he..half suspected you. — 
well expended, Mr. John Bull. That is a Correggio. Beautil 
divine emanation of genius!’ ‘ Fine picture, is it not, sir?” ‘In 
deed it is, Mr. John Bull. Exquisite Correggio! And d 
statue, too. Canova has waved the marble over with lights 4° 
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shadows of spiritual beings, and breathing existence. Correggio 
and Canova, side by side, brothers in.immortality.’ ‘The fellow 
is cracked!’ again stares Mr. John Bull. Pish! you sim- 
leton, Telemachus ; what cares he for Correggio or, Canova? 
You should say, ‘ They have cost you a great sum,’ He loves to 
be elicited on these matters: or, ‘You are a fortunate man to 
possess these treasures.’ ‘ Why, yes,’ says he, ‘ | love to patronize’ 
ae is his phrase) ‘the arts, as every gentleman ought whose 
ortune will enable him to aflord to do so, Ha, right, right 
now, Telemachus; you may elaborate safely; you have struck 
the right chord; his drowsy soul awakened at the sound. It 
is he who must be the object of your admiration ; he, the pos- 
sessor; he, the owner of those pictures and sculptures. Correggio 
and Canova be d—d! What were they but two onion-munching, 
gaflron, bilious-faced Italians! he can buy them both. Now 
proceed onwards through that door; within the recess is another— 
baized, brass-nailed, gilt-leathered, and noiseless; no creaking, 
no jar; it turns in deferential silence on its hinges. It is the 
portal to the sacred precincts of the library. Enter... How calm 
is every thing here! how mildly subdued the light! Imagination, 
wisdom, knowledge, thought, inspiration, beautiful intelligence in 
repose ; and. all is in pin-breadth order; nothing displaced, nothing 
disturbed; the position of that portfolio—the, inkstand—central 
and rectangular, measured to their place with the accuracy of 
compass and rule, Your eyes rest upon the marshalled volumes— 
an army of spirits—and how splendid their backs and bindings ! 
plethoric in tooling and gilding, (as the binders call it ;) gay as the 
gingerbread in a booth at Greenwich fair: do but examine the 
richness of the carving of those shelves, the pilaster divisions, &c. 
They are all his, all Mr. John Bull's, who is standing beside you, 
‘I am the proprietor of all at which you are gazing with so much 
admiration,’ is in his thought. Approach nearer; bring your 
Optics within reading distance of the lettering of the tomes; run 
up and down and laterally—all favourite, fashionable, well-known, 
well-bepuffed, and all ‘standard’ works. Some, too, you may 
see, on which enthusiasm may exhaust its essence In laudation, 
and yet wish for power to speak the sum of half that is due and de- 
served. Is Shelley there? No. Is—or-—or—or? No—no—no; 
not one whom the system excludes. Shakspeare? Ay, ay; he 
Would not be English were Shakspeare not, in his library. A 
thought flashes; you would refer to Shakspeare for it. Look, 
there is the volume. You advance your hand; it isupon it; not 
quite. ‘Hah!’ from Mr. John Bull, checks you ; he sees your 
hand is ungloved: such is his reverence for Shakspeare, you 
think, perhaps; but he is touched with remorse a little, and per- 
mits you to draw it from the ravks, first casting a glance at your 
fingers in question of their need of ablution. You open the tome ; 
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every page as at the hour the book was taken from under the 
binder’s press. What should you say? What but, «Mr. John 
Bull, you have the most elegant copy of the divine bard I ever 
saw.’ Telemachus, your fortune is made; he will give a hundred, 
ay, a thousand dinners on the strength of your so saying: no 
man in the world like him ; so hold to that, if you can; but no, 
you burst out again with some absurd stuff, some silly enthusiasm 
on ‘ the greatest man that ever lived to bless men with fellowship; 
the unapproachable, yet free ; the vast, the magnificent spirit,’ 
(Mr. John Ball, if perchance he has picked up antiquarianism 
enough, thinks of the butcher’s shop at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
turns aside to smile,) and ‘ nature’s most playful, simple, sinless 
child.’ A bell: dinner waits. Your host respectfully bows, begs 
you will precede him; your last observations have battered him 
into the most dignified politeness; he is now the very pink of 
courtesy, for you are such an ass. Pass through the hall toward 
the dining-room ; he begs your pardon for an instant while he 
retires; can you guess for what purpose? No, not you. Inno- 
cent creature! you have no curiosity that way. Guess: you 
cannot. Hear it from me: he goes to countermand the order 
which, in your hearing, he gave an hour ago to the butler to bring 
up ‘some of the old L805:’ it is his supernaculum. Your last 
burst has undone you. You are not a guest to his liking, so an 
humbler vintage will do for you, and he to-day will do a violence 
on his own palate, a most heroical self-sacrifice. See what afflic- 
tion you have brought upon yourself! what loss you sustain by 
neglecting my counsel. However, mend your play, and you may 
recover the lost trick. 
His table reeks abundance : I hate enumeration of these things, 

I care little for their presence. I do not run from them, but I 

will not seek them—scarcely credible, you say, because you do not 
know me sufficiently. The best dinner that ever displayed the skill 

of the cuisinier, would not allure me to a walk across the street for 

it, if the cravings of hunger could be appeased by a readier access 

to food; even a roasted potatoe I prefer to many dinners, because 

I am, at these, expected to partake of entremets and sauces which 

I somewhat nauseate; yet do not imagine I am so much of 
a philosopher as to hate ‘ good living ;’ but it must come to me. 

Hold! I am talking while you are eating. ‘ Now, sir, do you 
know you are eating a piece of one of those very oxen that were 
passing when the mob pelted his majesty’s carriage at Brentford : 
Oh noble beef—oh worshipful bullock! you drop your tools in 
astonishment, check your mastication’s speed, let your jaws civilly 
distend, stare with both your eyes on the wondrous roast, draw @ 
huge breath to inflate your lungs sufficiently, then explode with 
‘Ha! indeed |’ or you are a ruined man: ’tis done, a glass of 
wine in honour of the bullock’s memory; now eat away agall- 
‘ A slice of that ham with your turkey, I can recommend it; yo" 
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have read Johnny Gilpin? «I have, Mr. Bull.’ ‘Well that 
ham is from a pig bred from the one his horse ran over at Ed- 
monton—‘ Hah?’ ‘Yes, sir, my grandfather bought the whole 
farrow, sow and all; and they and their children have been in 
our family ever since.’ Oh, sacred pork! oh John-Bull-ho- 
noured pig! ‘Well, Mr. John Bull, you have laid me under 
eternal obligations—this is kindness, sir.’ ‘Sir, | am glad you 
like it.” ‘ Nothing, Mr. John Bull, can exhibit your,’ (1 have em- 
phasized the your, be you very gentle in doing it)— nothing can 
exhibit your taste and judgment more decidedly ; I am sure I am 
fortunate, rendered happy by this day. Pray, sir, if I dared tax 
your liberality to such a degree, may 1—you could not, could you, 
sir ?’—* What ?’ he responds— anything that is in my power,— 
you see he melts. ‘ I shall be happy to oblige such a gentleman 
as you always, sir.’ ‘ Why, sir, you are very kind; may I venture 
to ask, can you permit me to carry from your hospitable mansion 
some token, some memento of the owner’s liberality and taste ? 
It may be I am asking too much, but pardon the desires which 
yourself have created. Can you spare me a few of the bristles 
from that pig, if they are not all gone, and a paring from the horn 
or hoof of that ox? «Certainly, I shall have very great pleasure, 
but we'll have our dessert and wine first: you may rely on me; and, 
Wilkins,’ (aloud,) ‘where is the old 1805, that I ordered you to 
bring up? come, let us haveit.’ ‘ Yes, sir, yes,’ says Wilkins, and 
exit. There—well done, well done: keep it up thus, and the best 
in the house, garden, or cellar is at your command; the first 
peach, strawberry, or pine from the hot-house that season, is 
gathered for your welcome ; he entreats, he presses all on you, 
becomes joyous, free, hearty, communicative, the bristles and 
hoof-paring have vanquished his dignity. ‘Then comes the lively 
interchange of thought. He withholds nothing ; now will he show 
you his secret, most mysterious and sacred treasures. There is one 
in that or-molu and rose-wood cabinet which he, speechless, un- 
locks ; from it he draws a small case, it is something exquisitely 
precious—open—so: within it, bandaged and rebandaged, folded 
and refolded is the precious—he lays it under vour dilated eyes. 
Now, sir, what do you think of that ?? Why, you think it is a bit 
of dried mud, or particles of sand and earth mingled. After 
& pause of minute inspection, ‘I cannot guess, Mr. Bull. 
‘Well, sir, I will tell you: that is a bit of the identical spot of 
ground on which Dennis Collins planted his wooden leg, when he 
threw a stone at his Majesty, at Ascot races!’ * No—o—o—o!’ 
= exclaim, ‘can it be possible?’ ‘True, sir, the very same, sir, 

gave the constable that captured him three guineas for it; and 
here is acertificate of the truth, sworn to, on oath, sir, in the pr c- 
sence of two of my brother magistrates!’ ‘Oh, for one single 
grain of that sacred sand! Mr. John Bull, you, indeed, are a 
man—if—how I envy you the possession of that precious trea- 
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sure !’—‘ You shall have a grain, two grains, sir, to put you in 
mind of Wheedle-hall occasionally.” Here you become the most 
social of friends, the happiest convivialists that ever hob-and- 
nobbed together. So you go on smiling at each other, delighted 
with each other’s agreeable companionship, and he blesses you by 
putting into your hands the objects of your desires—the last and 
holiest pledge of his respect for you, viz: six bristles of that pig, 
an inch of hoof-paring of that ox, and two grains of that sand: 
and you bid ‘ good night.’ He is alone—look at him, as he now 
sticks his thumbs into his breeches beckets, now uniting them in 
repose behind: look at him, I say, as he stumps up and down the 
room; he moves as no other man on earth moves; his head, 
neck, shoulders, arms, chest, trunk, are labourers to his legs; the 
upper part of him is employed in carrying the lower from place 
to place: they are not at all reciprocants. Well, there he is, re- 
peating to himself, ‘What a generous, gentlemanly, hospi- 
table, and wealthy man that fellow must think me !’ 
Exceptions do not make rules. P. V. 








THE TWO KINDS OF POETRY. 


Nascitur poéta is a maxim of classical antiquity, which has 
passed to these latter days with less questioning than most of the 
doctrines of that early age. When it originated, the human 
faculties were occupied, fortunately for posterity, less in examin- 
ing how the works of genius are created, than in creating them: 
and the adage, probably, had no higher source than the tendency, 
common among mankind, to consider all power which is not 
visibly the effect of practice, all skill which is not capable of being 
reduced to mechanical rules, as the result of a peculiar gift. Yet 
this aphorism, born in the infancy of psychology, will perhaps be 
found, now when that science is in its adolescence, to be as true as 
an epigtam ever is, that is, to contain some truth: truth, how- 
ever, which has been so compressed and bent out of shape, 1 
order to tie it up into so small a knot of only two words, that It 
requires an almost infinite amount of unrolling and laying straight, 
before it will resume its just proportions. a 
We are not now intending to remark upon the grosser misap- 
plications of this ancient maxim, which have engendered so many 
races of poetasters. The days are gone by, when every raw 
youth whose borrowed phantasies have set themselves to @ bor- 
rowed tune, mistaking as Coleridge says an ardent desire © 
tic reputation for poetic genius, while anable to disguise from 
imself that he had taken no means whereby he might become @ 
poet, could fancy himself a born one. Those who would reap 
without sowing, and gain the victory without fighting the battle, 
are ambitious now of another sort of distinction, and are born 
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novelists, or public speakers, not poets. And the wiser thinkers 
begin to understand and acknowledge that poetic excellence is 
subject to the same necessary conditions with any other mental 
endowment; and that to no one of the spiritual benefactors of 
mankind is a higher or a more assiduous intellectual culture 
needful than to the poet. It is true, he possesses this advantage 
over others who use the ‘ instrument of words,’ that of the truths 
which he utters, a larger proportion are derived from personal 
consciousness, and a smaller from philosophic investigation. But 
the power itself of discriminating between what really is con- 
sciousness, and what is only a process of inference completed in a 
single instant; and the capacity of distinguishing whether that of 
which the mind is conscious, be an eternal truth, or but a dream— 
are among the last results of the most matured and perfected in- 
tellect. Not to mention that the poet, no more than any other 
person who writes, confines himself altogether to intuitive truths, 
nor has any means of communicating even these, but by words, 
every one of which derives all its power of conveying a meaning, 
from a whole host of acquired notions, and facts learnt by study 
and experience. 

Nevertheless, it seems undeniable in point of fact, and con- 
sistent with the principles of a sound metaphysics, that there are 
poetic natures. ‘There is a mental and physical constitution or 
temperament, peculiarly fitted for poetry. ‘This temperament will 
not of itself make a poet, no more than the soil will the fruit; and 
as good fruit may be raised by culture from indifferent soils, so 
may good poetry from naturally unpoetical minds. But the 
poetry of one, who is a poet by nature, will be clearly and broadly 
distinguishable from the poetry of mere culture. It may not be 
truer; it may not be more useful; but it will be different: fewer 
will appreciate it, even though many should affect to do so; but 
in those few it will find a keener sympathy, and will yield them a 
deeper enjoyment. 

One may write genuine poetry, and not be a poet; for whoso- 
ever writes out truly any one human feeling, writes poetry. All 
persons, even the most unimaginative, in moments of strong emo- 
tion, speak poetry; and hence the drama is poetry, which else 
were always prose, except when a poet is one of the characters. 
What is poetry, but the thoughts and words in which emotion 
spontaneously embodies itself? As there are few who are not, at 
least for some moments and in some situations, capable of some 
strong feeling, poetry is natural to most persons at some period of 
their tives. And any one whose feelings are genuine, though but 
of the’average ‘strength,—if he be’ not diverted by uncongenial 
thoughts or occupatiéns from ‘the indulgence of them, and if he 
acquire by culture, as all persons may, the faculty of delineating 
them correctly,—has it in his power to be a poet, so fir as a life 
passed'in writing unquestionable poetry may be considered to con- 
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fer that title. But ought it to do so? yes, perhaps, in the table of 
contents of a collection of ‘ British Poets.’ But ‘ poet” is the 
name also of a variety of man, not solely of the author of a par- 
ticular variety of book: now, to have written whole volumes of 
real poetry is possible to almost all kinds of characters, and im- 
plies no greater peculiarity of mental construction, than to be the 
author of a history, or a novel. 

Whom, then, shall we call poets? Those who are so consti- 
tuted, that emotions are the links of association by which their 
ideas, both sensuous and spiritual, are connected together. This 
constitution belongs (within certain limits) to all in whom poetry 
is a pervading principle. In all others, poetry is something extra- 
neous and superinduced: something out of themselves, foreign to 
the habitual course of their every-day lives and characters; a 
quite other world, to which they may make occasional visits, but 
where they are sojourners, not dwellers, and which, when out of it, 
or even when in it, they think of, peradventure, but as a phantom- 
world, a place of ignes fatut and spectral illusions. Those only 
who have the peculiarity of association which we have mentioned, 
and which is one of the natural consequences of intense sensibility, 
instead of seeming not themselves when they are uttering poetry, 
scarcely seem themselves when uttering any thing to which poetry 
is foreign. Whatever be the thing which they are contemplating, 
the aspect under which it first and most naturally paints itself to 
them, is its poetic aspect. The poet of culture sees his object 10 
prose, and describes it in poetry; the poet of nature actually sees 
it in poetry. 

This point is perhaps worth some little illustration ; the rather, as 
metaphysicians (the ultimate arbiters of all philosophical criticism) 
while they have busied themselves for two thousand years, more 
or less, about the few universal laws of human nature, have 
strangely neglected the analysis of its diversities. Of these, none 
lie deeper or reach further than the varieties which difference of 
nature and of education makes in what may be termed the habi- 
tual bond of association. In a mind entirely uncultivated, which 
is also without any strong feelings, objects whether of sense or of 
intellect arrange themselves in the mere casual order in which 
they have been seen, heard, or otherwise perceived. Persons of 
this sort may be said to think chronologically. If they remember 
a fact, itis by reason of a fortuitous coincidence with some trifling 
incident or circumstance which took place at the very time. * 
they have a story to tell, or testimony to deliver in a witness-box, 
their narrative must follow the exact order in which the events 
took place: dodge them, and the thread of association is broken; 
hay cannot go on. ‘Their associations, to use the language ° 
philosophers, are chiefly of the successive, not the synchronous 
kind, and whether successive or synchronous, are mostly casua’ 
To the man of science, again, or of business, objects groUr 
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themselves according to the artificial classifications which the un- 
derstanding has voluntarily made for the convenience of thought 
or of practice. But where any of the impressions are vivid and 
intense, the associations into which these enter are the ruling 
ones: it being a well-known law of association, that the stronger 
a feeling is, the more rapidly and strongly it associates itself with 
any other object or feeling. Where, therefore, nature has given 
strong feelings, and education has not created factitious tendencies 
stronger than the natural ones, the prevailing associations will be 
those which connect objects and ideas with emotions, and with 
each other through the intervention of emotions. ‘Thoughts and 
images will be linked together, according to the similarity of the 
feelings which cling to them. A thought will introduce a thought 
by first introducing a feeling which is allied with it. At the centre 
ofeach group of thoughts or images will be found a feeling ; and 
the thoughts or images are only there because the feeling was 
there. All the combinations which the mind puts together, all 
the pictures which it paints, all the wholes which Imagination con- 
structs out of the materials supplied by I’ancy, will be indebted to 
some dominant feeling, not as in other natures to a dominant 
thought, for their unity and consistency of character, for what 
distinguishes them from incoherencies. 

The difference, then, between the poetry of a poet, and the 
poetry of a cultivated but not naturally poetical mind, is that in 
the latter, with however bright a halo of feeling the thought may 
be surrounded and glorified, the thought itself is still the con- 
spicuous object; while the poetry of a poet is Feeling itself, em- 
ploying Thought only as the medium of its utterance. In the one 
feeling Waits upon thought; in the other, thought upon feeling. 
The one writer has a distinct aim, common to him with any other 
didactic author ; he desires to convey the thought, and he conveys 
it clothed in the feelings which it excites in himself, or which he 
deems most appropriate to it. The other merely pours forth the 
overflowing of his feelings ; and all the thoughts which those feel- 
Ings suggest are floated promiscuously along the stream. : 

It may assist in rendering our meaning intelligible, if we illus- 
trate it by a parallel between the two English authors of our own 
day, who have produced the greatest quantity of true and enduring 
poetry, Wordsworth and Shelley. Apter instances could not be 
wished for; the one might be cited as the type, the exemplar, of 
what the poetry of culture may accomplish, the other as perhaps 
the most striking example ever known of the poetic temperament. 
How different, accordingly, is the poetry of these two great 
Writers! In Wordsworth, the poetry is almost always the mere 
setting of a thought. The thought may be more valuable than the 
setting, or it may be less valuable, but there cau be no question 
as to which was first in his mind: what he is impressed with, and 
What he is anxious to impress, is some proposition, more or less 
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neice: some truth, or something which he deems 
such. He lets the thought dwell in his mind, till it excites, as ig 
the nature of thought, other thoughts, and also such feelings as 
the measure of his sensibility is adequate to supply. Amon 
these thoughts and feelings, had he chosen a different walk of 
authorship, (and there are many in which he might equally have 
excelled,) he would probably have made a different selection of 
media for enforcing the parent-thought: his habits, however, being 
those of poetic composition, he selects in preference the strongest 
feelings, and the thoughts with which most of feeling is naturally 
or habitually connected. His poetry therefore may be defined to 
be, his thoughts, coloured by, and impressing themselves by means 
of, emotions. Such poetry, Wordsworth has occupied a long life 
in producing. And well and wisely has he so done. Criticisms, 
no doubt, may be made occasionally both upon the thoughts 
themselves, and upon the skill he has demonstrated in the choice 
of his media: for, an affair of skill and study, in the most rigorous 
sense, it evidently was. But he has not laboured in vain: he has 
exercised, and continues to exercise, a powerful, and mostly a 
highly beneficial influence over the formation and growth of not 
a few of the most cultivated and vigorous of the youthful minds 
of our time, over whose heads poetry of the opposite description 
would have flown, for want of an original organization, physical 
and mental, in sympathy with it. 
On the other hand, Wordsworth’s poetry is never bounding, 
never ebullient ; has little even of the appearance of spontaneous- 
ness: the well is never so full that it overflows. There is an air 
of calm deliberateness about all he writes, which is not charac- 
teristic of the poetic temperament ; his poetry seems one thing, 
himself another; he seems to be poetical because he wills to be 
so, not because he cannot help it: did he will to dismiss poetry, 
he need never again, it might almost seem, have a poetical thought. 
He never seems possessed by a feeling; no emotion seems ever 
so strong as to have entire sway, for the time being, over the cur- 
rent of his thoughts. He never, even for the space of a few 
stanzas, appears entirely given up to exultation, or grief, or pity, 
or love, or admiration, or devotion, or even animal spirits. 
He now and then, though seldom, atfempts to write as if he were; 
and never, we think, without leaving an impression of poverty: 8s 
the brook which on nearly level ground quite fills its banks, 
appears but a thread when running rapidly down a wpe per 
declivity. He has feeling enough to form a decent, graceful, eve 
beautiful, decoration, to a thought which is in itself interesting 
and moving; but not so much as suffices to stir up the soul by 
mere sympathy with itself in its simplest manifestation, nor aah 
to summon up that array of ‘thoughts of power,’ which in a ric J 
stored mind always attends the call of really intense feeling. 
is for this reason, doubtless, that the genius of Wordsworth . 
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essentially unlyrical. Lyric poetry, as it was the earliest kind, 
is also, if the view we are now taking of poetry be correct, more 
eminently and peculiarly poetry than any other: it is the poetry 
most natural to a really poetic temperament, and least capable of 
being successfully imitated by one not so endowed by nature. All 
Wordsworth’s attempts in that strain, if we may venture to say so 
much of a man whom we so exceedingly admire, appear to us 
cold and spiritless. 

Shelley is the very reverse of all this. Where Wordsworth is 
strong, he is weak; where Wordsworth is weak, he is strong. 
Culture, that culture by which Wordsworth has reared from his 
own inward nature the richest harvest ever brought forth by a 
soil of so little depth, is precisely what was wanting to Shelley: 
or let us rather say, he had not, at the period of his deplorably 
early death, reached sufficiently far in that intellectual progres- 
sion of which he was capable, and which, if it has done so much 
for far inferior natures, might have made of him the greatest of 
our poets. For him, intentional mental discipline had done little; 
the vividness of his emotions and of his sensations had done all. 
He seldom follows up an idea; it starts into life, summons from 
the fairy-land of his inexhaustible fancy some three or four bold 
images, then vanishes, and straight he is off on the wings of some 
casual association into quite another sphere. He had not yet ac- 
quired the consecutiveness of thought necessary for a long poem ; 
his more ambitious compositions too often resemble the scattered 
fragments of a mirror ; colours brilliant as life, single images with- 
out end, but no picture. It is only when under the overruling 
influence of some one state of feeling, either actually experienced, 
or summoned up in almost the vividness of reality by a fervid 
imagination, that he writes as a great poet ; unity of feeling being 
to him the harmonizing principle which a central idea is to minds 
of another class, and supplying the coherency and consistency 
which would else have been wanting. ‘Thus it is in many of his 
smaller, and especially his lyrical poems. They are obviously 
written to exhale, perhaps to relieve, a state of feeling, or of con- 
ception of feeling, almost oppressive from its vividness. The 
thoughts and imagery are suggested by the feeling, and are such 
as it finds unsought. The state of feeling may be either of soul 
or of sense, or oftener (might we not say invariably ?) of both ; for 
the poetic temperament is usually, perhaps always, accompanied 
by exquisite senses. The exciting cause may be either an object 
or an idea, But whatever of sensation enters into the wom 
must not be local, or consciously bodily ; it is a state of the whole 
frame, not of a part only; like the state of sensation produced by 
a fine climate, or indeed like all strongly pleasurable or painful 
sensations in an impassioned nature, it pervades the entire nervous 
system. States of feeling, whether sensuous or spiritual, which 
us possess the whole being, are the fountains of that poetry 
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which we have called the poetry of poets; and which is little else 
than the utterance of the thoughts and images that pass across the 
mind while some permanent state of feeling is occupying it. 

To the same original fineness of organization, Shelley was 
doubtless indebted for another of his rarest gifts, that exuberance 
of imagery, which when unrepressed, as in many of his poems it 
is, amounts even to a vice. The susceptibility of his nervous SVs 
tem, which made his emotions intense, made also the impressions 
of his external senses deep and clear: and agreeably to the law of 
association by which, as already remarked, the strongest impres- 
sions are those which associate themselves the most easily and 
strongly, these vivid sensations were readily recalled to mind by all 
objects or thoughts which had coexisted with them, by all feelings 
which in any degree resembled them. Never did a fancy so teem 
with sensuous imagery as Shelley's. Wordsworth economizes an 
image, and detains it until he has distilled all the poetry out of it, 
and it will not yield a drop more: Shelley lavishes his with a pro- 
fusion which is unconscious because it is inexhaustible. The one, 
like a thrifty housewife, uses all his materials and wastes noue: 
the other scatters them with a reckless prodigality of wealth of 
which there is perhaps no similar instance. 

If, then, the maxim nascitur pocta, mean, either that the power 
of producing poetical compositions is a peculiar faculty which the 
poet brings into the world with him, which grows with his growth 
like any of his bodily powers, and is as independent of culture as 
his height, and his complexion; or that any natural peculiarity 
whatever is implied in producing poetry, real poetry, and in any 
quantity—such poetry too, as, to the majority of educated and in- 
telligent readers, shall appear quite as good as, or even better 
than, any other; in either sense the doctrine is false. And never- 
theless, there ts poetry which could not emanate but from a mene 
tal and physical constitution, peculiar not in the kind but in the 
degree of its susceptibility: a constitution which makes its a 
sessor capable of greater happiness than mankind in general, me 
also of greater unhappiness; and because greater, sO also mee 
various. And such poetry, to all who know enough of nature (0 
own it as being in nature, is much more poetry, is poetry in 4 3 
higher sense, than any other; since the common element of = 
poetry, that which constitutes poetry, human feeling, enters : 
more largely into this than into the poetry of culture. Not on } 
because the natures which we have called poetical, really “i 
more, and consequently have more feeling to EXPTESs ; but 0 
cause, the capacity of feeling being so great, feeling, when mae 
and not voluntarily resisted, seizes the helm of their thoug 
and the succession of ideas and images becomes the mere utte 
ance of an emotion; not, as in other natures, the emotion a mere 
ornamental colouring of the thought. 


Ordinary education and the ordinary course of life are con: 
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stantly at work counteracting this quality of mind, and substituting 
habits more suitable to their own ends: if instead of substituting 
they were content to superadd, then there were nothing to com- 
lain of. But when will education consist, not in repressing any 
mental faculty or power, from the uncontrolled action of which 
danger is apprehended, but in training up to its proper strength 
the corrective and antagonist power ? 

In whomsoever the quality which we have described exists, and 
is not stifled, that person is a poet. Doubtless he is a greater 
poet in proportion as the fineness of his perceptions, whether of 
sense or of internal consciousness, furnishes him with an ampler 
supply of lovely images, the vigour and richness of his intellect 
with a greater abundance of moving thoughts. For it is through 
these thoughts and images that the feeling speaks, and through 
their impressiveness that it impresses itself, and finds response in 
other hearts; and from these media of transmitting it (contrary 
to the laws of physical nature) increase of intensity is reflected 
back upon the feeling itself. But all these it is possible to have, 
and not be a poet; they are mere materials, which the poet shares 
in common with other people. What constitutes the poet is not 
the imagery nor the thoughts, nor even the feelings, but the law 
according to which they are called up. He is a poet, not because 
he has ideas of any particular kind, but because the succession of 
his ideas is subordinate to the course of his emotions. 

Many who have never acknowledged this in theory, bear testi- 
mony to it in their particular judgments. In listening to an 
oration, or reading a written discourse not professedly poetical, 
when do we begin to feel that the speaker or author is putting off 
the character of the orator or the prose writer, and is passing into 
the poet? Not when he begins to show strong feeling ; then we 
merely say, he seems to feel what he says; still less when he ex- 
presses himself in imagery ; then, unless illustration be manifestly 
his sole object, we are apt to say, This is affectation. It is when 
the feeling (instead of passing away, Or, if it continue, letting the 
train'of thoughts run on exactly as they would have done if there 
were no influence at work but the mere intellect) becomes itself 
the originator of another train of association, which expels or 
blends with the former; as when (to take a simple example) 
the ideas or objects generally, of which the person has occasion to 
speak for the purposes of his discourse, are spoken of in words 
Which we spontaneously use only when in a state of excitement, 
and which prove that the mind is at least as much occupied by a 
passive state of its own feelings, as by the desire of attaining the 
premeditated end which the discourse has in view.* 


_* And this, we may remark by the way, seems to point to the true wr of poetic 
diction ; and to suggest the true answer fo as much as is erroneous of Mr, Words 
worth’s celebrated doctrine on that subject. For on the one hand, a// language which 


is the natural expression of feeling, is really poetical, and will always be felt as such, 
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Our. judgments of authors who lay actual claim to the title of 
poets, follow the same principle. We believe that whenever, after 
a writer's meartfing is fully understood, it is still matter of reason- 
ing and discussion whether he is a poet or not, he will be found to 
be wanting in the characteristic peculiarity of association which 
we have so often adverted to. When, on the contrary, after read- 
ing or hearing one or two passages, the mind instinctively and 
without hesitation cries out, This is a poet, the probability is, 
that the passages are strongly marked with this peculiar quality, 
And we may add that in such case, a critic who, not having suf- 
ficient feeling to respond to the poetry, is also without sufficient 
philosophy to understand it though he feel it not, will be apt to 
pronounce, not ‘ this is prose,’ but ¢ this is exaggeration,’ ‘ this is 
mysticism,’ or ‘ this is nonsense.’ 

Although a philosopher cannot, by culture, make himself, in 
the peculiar sense in which we now use the term, a poet, unless 
at least he have that peculiarity of nature which would probably 
have made poetry his earliest pursuit; a poet may always, by 
culture, make himself a philosopher. The poetic laws of associa- 
tion are by no means incompatible with the more ordinary laws ; 
are by no means such as must have their course, even though a 
deliberate purpose require their suspension. If the peculiarities 
of the poetic temperament were uncontrollable in any poet, they 
might be supposed so in Shelley; yet how powerfully, in the 
Cenci, does he coerce and restrain all the characteristic qualities 
of his genius ! what severe simplicity, in place of his usual barbaric 
splendour! how rigidly does he keep the feelings and the imagery 
in subordination to the thought ! ve 

The investigation of nature requires no habits or qualities of 
mind, but such as may always be acquired by industry and mental 
activity. Because in one state the mind may be so given up toa 
state of feeling, that the succession of its ideas is determined by 
the present enjoyment or suffering which pervades it, that Is no 
reason but that in the calm retirement of study, when under no 
peculiar excitement either of the outward or of the inward sense, 
it may form any combinations, or pursue any trains of ideas, which 
are most conducive to the purposes of philosophic inquiry; a0 
may, while in that state, form deliberate convictions, from which 
no excitement will afterwards make it swerve. Might we not g0 
even further than this ? We shall not pause to ask whether it he 
not a misunderstanding of the nature of passionate feeling 
imagine that it is inconsistent with calmness, and whether they 
who so deem of it, do not confound the state of desire which un- 


apart from conventional associations; but on the other, whenever intellectual cult 
has afforded a choice between several modes of expressing the same rg 55 
stro the fcsling is, the more naturally and certainly will it refer that angst 
which is most peculiarly appropriated to itself, and kept sacred from the coa 

all more vulgar and familiar objects of contemplation. 
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fortunately is possible to all, with the state of fruition which is 
granted only to the few. But without entering into this deeper 
investigation ; that capacity of strong feeling, which is supposed 
necessarily to disturb the judgment, is also the material out of 
which all motives are made; the motives, consequently, which lead 
human beings to the pursuit of truth. The greater the individual’s 
capability of happiness and of misery, the stronger interest has 
that individual in arriving at truth; and when once that interest 
is felt, an impassioned nature is sure to pursue this, as to pursue 
any other object, with greater ardour ; for energy of character is 
always the offspring of strong feeling. If therefore the most im- 
passioned natures do not ripen into the most powerful intellects, it 
is always from defect of culture, or something wrong in the cir- 
cumstances by which the being has originally or successively been 
surrounded. Undoubtedly strong feelings require a strong intel- 
lect to carry them, as more sail requires more ballast: and when 
from neglect, or bad education, that strength is wanting, no wonder 
if the grandest and swiftest vessels make the most utter wreck, 
Where, as in Milton, or, to descend to our own times, in Cole- 
ridge, a poetic nature has been united with logical and scientific 
culture, the peculiarity of association arising from the finer nature 
so perpetually alternates with the associations attainable by com- 
moner natures trained to high perfection, that its own particular law 
Is not so conspicuously characteristic of the result produced, as 
in a poet like Shelley, to whom systematic intellectual culture, in 
a measure proportioned to the intensity of his own nature, has 
been wanting. Whether the superiority will naturally be on the 
side of the logician-poet or of the mere poet—whether the writings 
of the one ought, as a whole, to be truer, and their influence more 
beneficent, than those of the other—is too obvious in principle to 
need statement: it would be absurd to doubt whether two endow- 
ments are better than one; whether truth is more eertainly 
arrived at by two processes, verifying and correcting each other, 
than by one alone, Unfortunately, in practice the matter is not 
quite so simple; there the question often is, which is least pre- 
Judicial to the intellect, uncultivation or malcultivation. For, as 
long as so much of education is made up of artificialities and 
conventionalisms, and the so-called training of the intellect con- 
sists chiefly of the mere inculcation of traditional opinions, many 
of which, from the mere fact that the human intellect has not yet 
reached perfection, must necessarily be false ; it is not always 
clear that the poet of acquired ideas has the advantage over him 
whose feeling has been his sole teacher. For, the depth and 
durability of wrong as well as of right impressions, 1s proportional 
to the fineriess of the material; and they who have the greatest 
capacity of natural feeling are generally those whose artificial 
feelings are the strongest. Hence, doubtless, among other rea- 
sons, it is, that in an age of revolutions in opinion, the contem- 
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porary poets, those at least who deserve the name, those who 
have any individuality of character, if they are not before their 
age, are almost sure to be behind it. An observation curiously 
verified all over Europe in the present century. Nor let it be 
thought disparaging. However urgent may be the necessity for 
a breaking up of old modes of belief, the most strong-minded and 
discerning, next to those who head the movement, are generally 
those who bring up the rear of it. A text on which to dilate 
would lead us‘too far from the present subject. 
. Antiquus.* 





THE SPIRIT OF AN INFANT TO HIS MOTHER, 
A VISION. 


Morue_n, I’ve lain upon thy lulling breast, 
And felt thy gentle. breathing on my brow; 
My little frame is in the earth at rest, 
But my young spirit hovers near thee now. 
I cannot leave thee, though on ev’ry beam 
A beck’ning angel hails me from above ; 
(Sleep, mother, sleep, I’m with thee in thy dream ;) 
O e’en for them | cannot leave thy love, 
Thow who would’st murmur to me till I crept 
Into thy blameless bosom where I slept. 


There is my little cot—no tenant now 
Presses its pillow—all is still as death ; 

The night-light gleams like moonbeams on her brow, 
Her lips apart are rosy with her breath; 

Moveless is that white arm on which I’ve lain, 
And veil’d that bosom where I us’d to rest ; 

See, see a tear from the fair lid has stray’d : 
Mother! sweet mother! thy young boy is blest, 

He lies no longer near thy beating heart, 

But thou and he will ne’er be far apart. 


Inform'd with new intelligence, I float 

On the day’s ether, and the night star’s beam ; 
But, O, my childhood’s memory ! I doat 

With deathless fondness on that faded dream, 


* This signature is only used to identify the authorship of the present article with 
that of a paper headed, ‘ What is Poetry ?’ in a former number of the Repository. 
The writer had a reason for the title, when he first adopted it ; but he has discarded . 
in his later articles, as giving a partial, and so fara false, notion of the spirit by which 
he would wish his thoughts and writings to be characterised, As Wordsworth says, 

Past and future are the wings 
On whose support, harmoniously conjoined, 
Moves the great spirit of human knowledge ; 
and though the present as often goes amiss for lack of what time and change have 
deprived us of, ay of what they have yet to bring, a title which points only one way '8 
unsuitable to a writer who attempts to look both ways, In future, when a signature 18 
employed, it will be the single letter A, 
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The Spirit of an Infant to his Mother. 


And I would be again that thoughtless thing, 
Caress'd and car’d for with that lulling love 
That made me nestle to thy succouring, 
And coo—the language of the babe and dove, 
Both eloquent—both breathing of a heart 
That but in murmurs may its bliss impart. 


O, gentle mother, now that I can view 

The realms of space with spiritual eye, 
i see what, could it be beheld by you, 

Would wake that bosom with too wild a sigh. 
But let my murmurs melt into that ear, 

That lies amid thy silken tresses hid ; 

O mother, speak to mothers when you hear 
Their trembling little ones by tyrants chid, 
Tell them they guess not how young spirits feel 

The wanton wounds that petulance will deal. 


© bid them leave us less to sordid care, 

That heeds not what impression we may take ; 
Bid them the threat, the promise to forbear, 

That they will rashly breathe, and basely break— 
Spoiling the fair, fresh fountain of our youth, 

With distrust dashing its reflecting stream, 
Loosing the pure integrity of truth 

In its first basement, making it a theme 
For precept not for practice, till we stray 
Further with falsehood ev'ry future day. 


Tell them to give our very morning hours 
All unto softest peace and sunny love ; 
Leave us all folded, like the infant flowers, 
Drinking the dew and sunshine from above. 

But when our smiles with consciousness have shone, 
Kindling to eyes with answering smiles imprest, 
Then know that mind has quicken’d, that the throne 
Of sympathy is seated in the breast ; 
Then from that moment is neglect a sin— 

Then, education, must thy task begin. 


But, gradual, graceful, gracious, as the dawn 
That comes with tender twilight scarce unfurl’d, 
Sprinkling pale splendour over lake and lawn, 
Nor rolls the sun till noonday on the world, 
When the warm light the awak’n’d eye can bear, 
And all is bath’d in the broad beam of day, 
That paints not parts, nor pierceth here and there, 
But kindles with a UNIVERSAL Ray. 
Thus, thus must mind be wak’d and warm’d and won, 
To the meridian of the mental sun. 


But there are dews as well as beams, and they 
Teach how to nurture our unfolding hearts ; 

The brain grows parch’d and arid, till the play 
Of feeling’s flow its gentle dew imparts ; 
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That verdures all—that draws the hidden soul 
Of fragrance from the leaf, the fruit, the flower ; 
That wakes, and warms, and bids the mind unrol] 
Its truest treasure, and its purest power, 
Bathing the sources of all soul and sense 
With holy love and bland benevolence. 


Tell mothers, if their fondled first-born thus 

Be moulded, nurtur’d, half their task is done ; 
Example and communion are to us 

More than to flowers are the dew and sun, 
Here I have twin'd a wreath for thy dear brow, 

Each flower reflects its hue upon the other, 
The red rose kindles the pale lily now— 

Thus sister sister, and thus brother brother. 


Impress these precepts on each parent’s brain, 


And thow’lé not dream, nor I have liv’d, in vain. 
M. L. G. 


ON THE RELATION OF THE WEALTHY AND EDUCATED CLASSES 
TO THE POOR.* 

One of the most decisive indications of an improved state of public 
feeling is the increased attention which is now paid to the condi- 
tion and happiness of the poor—of that mass of human beings 
who constitute the vast substratum on which the fabric of society 
rests, and who ultimately furnish all the wealth which is distributed 
through it. The consequence has been, a more accurate acquaint- 
ance with the wants and capabilities of the humbler classes, and 
a juster conception of the legitimate objects of charity. Poverty 
—or the want of adequate means to satisfy those desires which 
from habit or education have grown into necessities—is a condi- 
tion not limited to the lowest grade of the community ; it Is the 
accident, in a greater or less degree, of every grade, from the 
highest to the lowest ; but it adheres chiefly, and in its severest 
form, to that class which is doomed to manual toil, and which, as 
it can rarely command more than what may be regarded, in the 
actual state of civilization, as absolute necessities, has no super- 
fluities to relinquish when its ordinary sources of subsistence fail, 
but must drop at once into a state of complete destitution. It is 
of course to this lowest and most extended form of poverty, that 
our present observations are designed to apply. _ 

Poverty, however, is not the necessary condition of any class, 
though the lowest is most liable to it, as well from the cause Just 
mentioned, as from its too general deficiency in those habits and 
views, which result from good moral training, and its want of ex- 
tended sympathy and connexion with those members of the com- 

*‘ TheVisitor of the Poor,’ &c. translated from the French of the Baron De — 


with an Introduction by the Rev. J. Tuckerman, D.D. of Boston, U. S. 
published by Simpkin and Marshall, 1833. 
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munity, who are best able to afford advice and assistance. Un- 
happily a misdirection of that divine principle of benevolence, 
which is so strongly inculcated in the gospel that no Christian 
nation has yet been found altogether uninfluenced by it, has 
fostered the very evils intended to be removed: it has depressed 
and degraded, instead of elevating, the objects of its bounty; and 
converted poverty, which in a well-constituted society would be a 
mere accident of individual position, and fraught with the best 
moral effects, into pauperism, the permanent characteristic of an 
immense and increasing class, sunk in the lowest immorality and 
wretchedness. Such have been the effects of the actual adminis- 
tration of our own poor laws, and of that indiscriminate almsgiving, 
which a vague application of the letter of Christianity has too 
often substituted in place of an enlightened exercise of its spirit. 
In the present state of society, our existing means of moral and 
religious instruction rarely extend to those classes who stand most 
in need of them, and to whom the benevolent founder of our reli- 
gion peculiarly addressed himself—the forlorn, outcast, and aban- 
doned. In our great towns the churches and chapels are well 
filled with the educated and respectable, while the inferior streets, 
the alleys, and the suburbs are deformed every Sunday by scenes 
of drunkenness and brutality, utterly disgraceful to a country that 
calls itself civilized. The all-pervading spirit of aristocracy has 
penetrated into our religious institutions ;—they are too glaringly 
invested with the pretensions of rank and wealth ;—they are repel- 
lent of the kindly and generous sympathies of brotherly love ;— 
and they do not provide, even to the degree that may be seen in 
some Catholic countries, for that humbling and equalizing of all 
human distinctions in the presence of the supreme and universal 
Father, which is at once the most salutary and the most sublime 
of all the influences of public worship. Even in the arrangements 
of private families we sometimes witness more consideration for 
the devotions of the master and the mistress than of the servants, 
as if the factitious distinctions of this world stretched into the 
momentous interests of eternity, or could influence the free, im- 
partial communications of the Creator's mercy. Who must not 
have been struck with the inconsistency of the spectacle often ex- 
hibited at the doors of some fashionable church at the west end of 
the metropolis, where the servants may be seen waiting for hours, 
like excluded heathens, exposed to the worst influences of profane 
and licentious conversation ; while the noble, the educated, and 
the rich are enjoying within the privilege of the sanctuary, the 
luxury of their religion! Should these things be? We do not 
say that religion is not as necessary for the rich as for the poor; 
we only contend, that it is not more necessary ; we believe, that 
it is equally necessary, and may be made e jually delightful and 
consolatory, to both. But the rich have sources of comfort and 
admonition in books, in facilities of intercourse with the enlightened 
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and the virtuous, and even in the treasures of their own well-stored 
minds—which are shut up from a vast majority of the humbler 
classes—so that to the poor man the house of prayer (if the 
house of prayer were to him what it ought to be) furnishes almost 
the only opportunity which he now enjoys, of learning to know 
himself, and of comprehending the magnitude and dignity of the 
rights, duties, and hopes, which attach to every rational and im- 
mortal being: and if the spirit of true devotion were felt by those 
who partake in the privilege of exercising it, it would prompt the 
unceasing endeavour to bring the whole family of man within its 
sheltering influence, and to make it a bond of universal sympathy 
and brotherly love. ' 

We are aware of the difficulty, which is often alleged, of adapt- 
ing the public services of religion to the taste and capacity of the 
opposite grades of the social scale; and for ourselves we should 
most sincerely regret, if, in the mistaken view of obviating this 
difficulty, the tone of religious instruction and eloquence were de- 
signedly lowered, and the high themes of religious contemplation, 
instead of taxing, as they might do and ought to do, the deepest 
and most comprehensive intellects, and calling forth for their 
advancement and illustration the most splendid efforts of the ima- 
gination, the most varied contributions of literature and philoso- 
phy, and the choicest effusions of a pure and lofty sensibility, were 
left exclusively in the hands of those inferior workmen, whose 
confidence in their own ability to teach is often in exact proportion 
to their ignorance of the qualifications which effective teaching 
requires. We hope we are not misunderstood on this topic. We 
would have no privileged class of teachers. We would have no- 
thing approaching to an order of priesthood—for which there is not 
the shadow of a provision in the original records of Christianity, 
and with which its whole spirit is at variance. We would require of 
no man any other commission to preach the gospel of love and peace, 
than what he finds in the consciousness of native powers, and in the 
sincere impulse of his heart to do good; for we have known men, 
without the advantages of early education, and taken from the hum- 
blest walks of life, who have been, in their particular sphere, the most 
able, efficient, and eloquent teachers of the sublimest truths, and 
whom it was impossible to regard without deep veneration, as amongst 
the greatest benefactors to their species. But still we maintain that 
the tone of religious instruction should be rather above than below 
the general standard of intelligence in the circle where a particu 
lar ministry is exercised ; that the mind, instead of being allowed 


to slumber under the powerless repetition of exhausted common- 
places, may arouse and exert itself to reach the level on which 
the preacher stands, may feel itself drawn upward to a higher 
sphere, and find its moral sensibilities only the more vigorously 


touched through the kindred excitement of the understantiné 


To stir and elevate, rather than to deaden and depress, shoul 
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the great object of all popular influences; and the adoption of 
this principle would increase, we are persuaded, the efficiency of 


the ministry among all classes. We have often thought that the 
intelligence of the poor on questions of morality and religion is 
greatly underrated by their superiors in worldly station. Such 
uestions do not require extended reading and a variety of literature 
to be understood, like matters of science and criticism; the proofs 
and the applications of them lie within the compass of every one’s 
experience ; and as far as our observation has extended, we should 
say that the humblest classes, when they have received sufficient 
education to teach them the habit of reflection, discover a saga- 
city, a soundness of judgment, and a power of apprehending what 
is said on such subjects from the pulpit, which is not surpassed by 
the most educated; and that, in some respects, they reason the 
most clearly and consequentially of the two, because they are less 
fettered by the prejudices which worldly interests engender. The 
finest and noblest minds have the tenderest sympathy with the 
moral wants of their fellow-beings ; and in that sympathy they find 
the secret of reaching the hearts of the humblest, while their intel- 
lectual power and accomplishment furnish them with a greater 
choice and command of means for accomplishing their object. 
We believe, that the late eloquent and philosophical Robert Hall 
ministered, during the greater part of his life, most effectively and 
acceptably to a congregation consisting chiefly of the poorer class ; 
and of Herder, we are informed by his biographer, that, with all 
his fine taste and exquisite erudition, and fondness for abstract 
speculation, he was so successful as a preacher even in a remote 
parish, that the peasants used to come, for miles round, with their 
Bibles in their hands to listen to his sermons. Oberlin, the bene- 
volent and devoted pastor of Waldbach, was distinguished for the 
cultivation of his mind, the courtesy of his manners, and his re- 
fined sensibility, and by these very qualities won his way to the 
hearts of the rude peasantry among whom he lived, and converted 
a moral wilderness into a paradise. We see no ground therefore 
for supposing, that a different ministry will be permanently re- 
quired for the different classes of society; or that, after a previous 
course of moral discipline for regaining the confidence and affec- 
tion of that large portion of our population which is at present 
attached to no religious communion, there will be found any 
serious obstacle to the weekly exhibition of that most truly Chris- 
tian and delightful spectacle—the equal and cordial meeting 
together of the rich and poor before Him who ts the Maker and 
the Lord of all. 

We are, however, aware that much remains to be done to bring 
about this desirable result. Unfortunately, the minds of many of 
the poor are prejudiced against the rich, and against the ministers 
of religion, whom they regard as the friends and agents of the 
rich. We can hardly wouder at the existence of these feelings. 
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There has been a coldness, a reserve, an assumption of superi- 
ority, in the general bearing of the higher classes towards the poor 
in this country, and even in the very mode in which moral and 
religious instruction has been dispensed to them, but too much 
calculated to produce such effects. It must be the object of the 
future exertions of an enlightened philanthropy to counteract the 
impressions of the long continuance of a too aristocratical form 
of society, by promoting a more easy and friendly intermingling 
of different classes, and by sending out into the midst of our 
alienated and demoralized population an active and benevolent 
ministry, to cooperate with the effects of a well-organized and 
national system of popular education ; to probe the moral sources 
of the vice and wretchedness which exist; to bring within the in- 
fluence of a refined and humanizing civilization the half-barbarous 
multitudes who form the heaving base of the social edifice; 
and to restore health and vigour to the empire by strengthening 
the friendly sympathies which knit the hearts of thousands in a 
community of interest and happiness. 

The necessity for exertions of this kind in the present state of 
society, has been felt in other countries besides our own. France 
and America have set the example to England in this work of 
philanthropy. We have referred at the foot of our first page to a 
little work, translated from the French of De Gerando, with an 
introduction by an American clergyman, which has lately been 
republished in England. Its object is to point out the moral duties 
of the rich towards the poor; and it possesses a strong interest, 
not only from the spirit in which it is written, and from the repu- 
tation of its author, so well known by his philosophical works, but 
also from the strong evidence which it affords of the deep interest 
now felt by the most enlightened men on the continent in those 
vast moral questions which affect the condition and happiness of 
millions, and of the juster appreciation which is beginning to be 
entertained of the reciprocal duties of the different classes of so- 
ciety. The work, we think, will be found rather too sentimental 
and declamatory for the present taste of English readers ; it wants 
that earnest and practical tone, that plain and business-like en- 
countering of the immediate matter in hand, which belongs to 
most of our productions on such subjects, and which, with all our 
prejudice and our backwardness to learn any thing from our 
neighbours, may be taken as a tolerably decisive earnest that, 
when we once set about a work of philanthropy, we shall proceed 
in it with vigour, and accomplish it effectually. We think, too, 
that De Gerando, in his anxiety to explain the uses of poverty, 
and to justify its occurrence in the plans of Providence, has as- 
sumed too absolutely the permanence of its causes; so that the 
reasoning involved in his work almost amounts to this, that there 
must always be poor, in order that good people may have objects 
on which to exercise their compassion and beneficence. It 1s not 
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to be supposed that a time will ever arrive when inequalities of 
condition will cease to exist, or when the accidents of life, and 
even the power of the elements, shall no longer occasion misfor- 
tune and want; but the progress of civilization, the improved 
character of governments, the diffusion of knowledge, and those 
juster moral and religious views which may ultimately be expected 
to result from it, afford reasonable ground for hope that the most 
fertile sources of poverty may in time be so far diminished as to 
relieve society from that mass of wretchedness which has hitherto 
crushed its energies, and to make that, which has hitherto been 
the attribute of an immense class, a merely accidental variety in 
the situation of individuals. We cannot refrain from alluding 
with peculiar satisfaction to the introduction prefixed to this book 
by Dr. Tuckerman, of Boston, as teaching the purest and most 
enlightened spirit of Christian philanthropy. This excellent and 
benevolent individual has devoted himself to a ministry of a pecu- 
liar but most important nature, and one which the acknowledged 
deficiencies of our existing religious institutions render the more 
necessary in the midst of an extended population. Divested of 
the charge of a particular congregation, and relieved from the calls 
of stated duty, he has taken upon him the holier and more arduous 
duty of ministering to the abandoned and friendless poor, seeking 
them out in their own homes, counselling and comforting them 
with the advice of a friend, and endeavouring to attach them 
again, by the ties of a restored worth and respectability, to the 
general communion of civilized humanity from which they had 
been severed. To this work he has consecrated the best powers 
of a vigorous and well-cultivated mind ; and though he modestly 
professes himself merely the pioneer of the regular ministry, seek- 
ing the lost sheep that he may restore them to the fold, yet his 
work is infinitely more arduous, and demands far higher endow- 
ments of the heart and the head, than are needed in the stationary 
pastor and preacher. There are hundreds adapted to the respect- 
able fulfilment of the duties of the latter office, for one who is 
equal to the devotion, the singleness of mind, the steady, tranquil 
enthusiasm of benevolence, and the clear insight into the wants 
and capabilities of human character, which are indispensable to 
the successful discharge of the functions of the former. Assisted 
by a very considerable share of public sympathy, and counte- 
nanced in his Jabours by the municipal authorities of his native 
city, Dr. Tuckerman has succeeded in warding off, to a consider- 
able extent, those frightful evils of pauperism and crime which 
have hitherto trodden close on the heels of advancing civilization, 
which were such a deformity in the great and luxurious cities of 
the old world, and to which the poor-laws of our own country, 
instead of Opposing any effectual obstacle, have proved, on the 
contrary, only an incentive and anutriment. In his Introduction 
to this work of De Gerando’s, Dr. Tuckerman has dwelt forcibly 
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on the necessity of such exertions to the preservation of the free 
institutions of that majestic republic of which he is himself so 
worthy a citizen. The lesson should not be lost on us. What, 
after all, are changes in the organization of government, if they do 
not lead to an effectual reformation in the habits, views, and intel. 
ligence of the people ? What is the outward form, if a spirit of in- 
ward life be not developed, that is in harmony with it? This is 
the work now to be accomplished. We would make it the test of 
every man’s patriotism, whether he advocates, in season and out of 
season, with singleness of aim and undeviating energy of purpose, 
the intellectual, moral, and religious training of the people. 

Much may be done to prepare the way, by the spontaneous 
exertions of private benevolence. We are certain that no one 
can cultivate a friendly and constant intercourse with the poor, 
sunk and degraded as many of them are, without being comforted 
and improved. The author of the work before us, and the writer 
of the introduction to it, both express, in the most glowing terms, 
their admiration of the moral qualities which they have per- 
petually met with, in the course of an extensive experience in 
the humblest ranks of the poor. Their.unostentatious, but often 
splendid benevolence; their affection, devotedness, and integrity ; 
their kind and neighbourly concern for each other's comfort and 
happiness ; and the sentiments of delicacy and tenderness which 
often exist under a rude exterior, and find utterance in a 
plain and homely language ; make us, amidst all its vices, honour 
and love our kind; discern, amidst all its diversities, and in the 
very lowest grade of its social developement, the common rudi- 
ments of a glorious and immortal nature, and cherish, in spite of 
occasional doubt and disquietude, the brightest hopes of its 
onward progress and final destiny. 

The three most powerful nations of the earth, England, France, 
and the United States of North America, have now formed, we 
are willing to hope, an indissoluble alliance in the cause of free- 
dom and humanity. What an omen is this for the future pros- 
pects of mankind! The little work which we have just noticed, 
and to which we earnestly invite the attention of our readers, 
affords a pleasing emblem of their union. It is consecrated to the 
improvement of the great family of man. It was written in 
France, and translated in America, and has since been re-edited 
in England. 

May the wishes so benevolently entertained by the authors of 
its successive appearance in the old and in the new worlds, be 
richly fulfilled! In France, in America, and in England, may 
the voice to which they have thus given utterance, awaken their 
countrymen to a deeper sense of the duties of their common 
humanity, and draw closer the sacred bonds of the wide frater- 
nity of the human race ! T 
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SOCIAL EVILS AND THEIR REMEDY.* 


*Socran Evirs!’ another labourer in the vineyard! then will I 
hail him as a brother; welcome to my heart is any one, who, in 
these times, joins the adventurous band of inquirers, and sets 
about the task that shall smooth the way to social improvement— 
the redemption from social evils. What will be the remedy which 
this new recruit proposes ?—nous verrons. To point to the evils 
is, at least, a symptom of the free and philanthropic spirit, that 
now walks abroad smilingly, and fearlessly, and hopingly. His 
proposed remedy may not be an eflicient one, no matter; we 
willtake the good he provides us and be thankful. Something 
is done in showing how and where the evils exist; for the pre- 
sent form of the social system is as a smooth green turf, encrust- 
ing bogs and pitfalls, traps and fetters, into which the wayfarer 
plunges, flounders, and is caught in inextricable difficulties ; 
mankind are, therefore, greatly obliged to him, who will shave off 
the velvety turf, and discover the dangers as they stand and lie, 
and lie as they stand, if one may aspire to a pun on so grave a 
subject; discover them, that the traps and dangers may be 
avoided, or, at least, known to be traps and dangers. Other 
engineers, if himself have not the requisite skill, will lay out in 
right direction, and beat into substantial firmness, a new and 
secure path; welcome, then, as a brother, be the Rev. Charles 
B. Tayler, A.M. albeit he is ‘a country parson of the Church of 
England ;’ for if he be ¢ the man,’ he is an honour to his cloth, 

And with these sentiments | sought the newly published volume, 
as vivid in anticipated enjoyment, as a well-whipped, hard-tasked, 
‘emulation’ stirred schoolboy is, when he looks for the morning 
of breaking up; oras little Miss longs for her new doll, or little 
Master for the mince-pie or promised sugar-plum for being 
‘good.’ IT worked a sum in multiplication of how many rods 
Were in so many furlongs of road; how many yards and feet were 
in the rods, and got a total in inches; and how many minutes 
and seconds must I be kept in suspense between my first long- 
ing’s dawn, and my having the book, de facto, in my hands; at 
length the inches were passed over, the minutes were counted 
through, and here it is. 4a 

Well, what a pretty purple cover! and the frontispiece, how 
elegantly ornamented! what a speaking device! do look at it. 
lhe title has, for supporters, two bishops’ croziers, entwined by 
flowers; at the foot of the word ‘ mechanic’ is a vignette; a 
black circle surrounding a cross, on the top of which cross is a 
little goose, asquat. Ha! now the meaning of the croziers 1s 
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explained, very pretty indeed, very clever, they are the g00se- 
herd’s hooks, which he throws round the necks of the flock 
when he wishes to pluck and roast them. Oh, Rev. Charles B. 
Tayler, A.M. and country parson of the Church of England, ‘do 
all your protestations come to this ?” or is it in derision you have 
thus embellished your title-page? ‘ Fie on’t! oh, fie!’ Is it 
thus you profanely jest with the sacred emblems, which to vene- 
rate, a parson of the Church of England is in duty bound ? 

‘ It is not a goose,’ says a little chubby-cheeked rogue, who is 
looking over my elbow, ‘it is a dove.’ ‘A dove, is it?’ Well, so 
itis! I took it for a goose asleep, and, look, there is a motto on, 
in the black circle, but so deeply black is the circle, the words 
cannot be seen without close prying, although there is a glory 
radiating from the dove and cross. Spectacles, assist me! ‘ There 
is no other peace’—and that peace is buried in such a dismal 
halo! cannot we reach it without wading through so much 
murkiness and misery? No, certainly not ; if we use the croziers 
for walking staffs. Dark, black, desolate and dreary, right under 
the abused ensign of the cross and dove, there has been enough 
of each! We know that under that ensign tens of thousands, and 
millions and millions of dark murders and monstrous barbari- 
ties have been committed, and has peace been attained? Has 

eace been sought? No; domination, power and tyranny. | 
shall see by your book what you aim at; but, Sir, this title-page 
looks ominous. That ‘ peace’ is there, fairly, fittingly, and ap- 
propriately enclosed in the black ring, and foul are the streams 
and malignant is the venom which has gushed and gurgled under 
the screening shadow of that banner! and Rey. Charles B. Tay- 
ler, A.M. country parson of the Church of England, you are 
right in placing the bishops’ croziers as supporters; you ought to 
know how right, or you have read to little purpose. Let me read 
further: I shall see, anon, what is your understanding of the 
emblems. 

First, there is a preface, with the intention and whole design of 
the work honestly avowed, and the reader need trouble himself 
no further, as | have done, for his remedy is, like the disease, 
fully stated in his preface, all the rest is supererogatory ; but it 
was necessary that there should be a story, plot, and characters, to 
give it a relish. Something, however, in the preface is worthy 
note, which it shall receive when ‘ the end’ gladdens or grieves 
the sight of the reader. 


‘Reuben Forster is my name, and England is my nation, 
‘ Birmingham is my native place, and 


My father was a Christian of an old-fashioned school,’ thus sings 
the hero, or thus drones the Rey. Charles B. Tayler, A.M. and 
country parson of the Church of England for him. Reader, are 
you aware what kind of Christian this was?, Not you. Hear ¢ 
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from me. He was one who made it necessary for every house- 
keeper, In Birmingham, to chalk on his doors and window-shut- 
ters ‘Church and King,’ in order to secure his dwelling from 
plunder and destruction, and his person from the abuse and per- 
secution with which the aforesaid Christians would else have 
assailed him, and all that were his. Lament with Reuben Fors- 
ter and the Rey. Charles B, Tayler, A.M. country parson of the 
Church of England, that in Birmingham these Christians are 
shorn of their strength, and in their weakness lack the will to 
return to those Christian deeds which elevated their tribe—Reu- 
ben Forster’s father one of them; one, too, who may have 
signalized himself in those celebrated and right old-fashioned 
Christian riots, in his native town, when Dr. Priestly’s house was 
burned, and he himself industriously sought, in the pious hope 
to cast him on the funeral pyre of his library and philosophic 
apparatus, when each man who had distinguished himself by his 
intellectual wealth and upright philanthropy was hunted as a prey 
as he fled from the dwelling, which these old-fashioned Christians 
had wrapped in flames. Grieve, lament in sackcloth and ashes, 
thattothose happy times and ¢Church and King!’ we have so little 
prospect of returning. Such old-fashioned Christianity, sighs the 
Rey. Charles B. Tayler, A.M. and country parson of the Church 
of England, is dwindled into scarcity ; so small is the number of 
its professors, that they, oh, pain to think! blush to avow them- 
selves! the reverend gentleman, having ‘a higher mission,’ does 
not blush. Blame be to the shameless licentiousness of the 
press ; blame be to Mechanics’ Institutes and ‘ lectures ;’ blame 
be to Miss Martineau; and especial blame to the ‘ heartless 
Socinians’ of Birmingham, for this mischievous undoing of 
Church and Kingism, there, was mainly their ‘ sensual, earthly, 
and devilish’ work. But, proceed we now to Reuben lorster’s 
history. Reuben begins the world as a clock and watch-maker ; 
his father dies ; for his father’s memory he entertains a grateful dis- 
tress; but in the midst of his grief he receives a salutary lesson 
of resignation, from a cat in his kitchen ; ‘ where’ (Reuben logui- 
tur) ‘ the fire had gone out, and my aunt’s favourite cat sat up- 
right in her usual place, the middle of the hearthstone, looking 
as dull as myself ;’ not quite, Reuben; 7. e. not quite so dull as 
your reverend friend has made you; ‘her tail was drawn close 
under her, and she sat staring at the empty grate. However, on 
throwing myself into one of the arm-chairs, she sprung into my 
lap! A thing I had never known her do before, for she was an 
old cat of very orderly habits!!! I might have taken a lesson 
from the poor animal, who seemed so ready to make the best of a 
desolate change, and to seek comfort where it was to be found.’ 
This lesson, though Reuben Forster did not, I trust ye gloomy 
and grumbling mechanics will, take. Reuben Forster was master 


and had the key of the cat’s-meat. So be you resigned and 
ae os. 
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patient to the Reuben Forsters who hold the keys of your meat ; 
purr to them, and perhaps they will give you a bit. 

About a year and a month after his father’s death, he takes to 
him a wife; not within a year and three weeks, that would have 
been highly improper, irreligious. His wife * was worth her weight 
in gold,’ one of her points of worth was she had little schooling, 
‘| mean as to scholarship,’ says Reuben, ‘for she was a slow rea- 
der, even in the Bible, and she wrote a clumsy hand enough. 
Ye mechanics, be warned how ye select wives that have book- 
learning, and can read without spelling the long words and skip- 
ping the hard ones, for if they are so learned and do not write a 
text as if a hedgestake were the pen, they will never darn your 
hose, nor scour your pots and pans, nor are they likely to have 
the audacity to choose instructors to your offspring. 

Shortly subsequent to the birth of his first child, he made ac- 
quaintance with persons who instilled into his mind the devilish 
doctrine, that, mechanic as he was, he ought to have a voice in the 
affairs of his country, and to raise up his arm against oppression. 
This is the pivot on which the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, A.M., 
country parson of the Church of England, turns his plot, dia- 
logue, and catastrophe. To suffer himself to be influenced by 
such opinions was very silly, and very wicked in a mechanic, for, 
mark the consequence, as certain as that you will reap gorse 
bushes if you plant cabbages. Two of his new friends were sus- 
pected strongly of turning stage-players afterwards! nay, it 
appears in a note which the reverend author has appended to the 
page, they actually really did so disgrace Reuben Forster, for 
‘they were seen performing together in the Wood Demon, at 
Bartholomew Fair!!! Another swindled him out of fifty pounds, 
in the hope of recovering which, Reuben Forster goes to London, 
and there plunges deeper into the infamy of Political Unions and 
Reform Meetings, and what any common foresight would have 
shown him, was as certain as that the moon is made of green 
cheese, becomes horribly infused with infidelity and bold scep- 
tical effrontery. Howeyer, his heart is touched by remorse, as he 
sits ensconced in a profane bookseller’s shop, and listens to the 
words of ‘a pious and aged gentleman, whose appearance was 
remarkably pleasing ;’ he was the pink of parsons. What im- 

ression the worthy gentleman made on Collinson, the booksel- 
er’s mind, we are left to guess; not so with Reuben Forster, he 
became admiringly disturbed, but his pride and vanity was full- 
blown, he thought himself a great speaker at the clubs, a lecturer 
as the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, A.M. country parson of the 
Church of England, calls it, ‘and he was not come to himself; 
but an incident at the ‘ Rotunda’ completed his restoration ; )!s 
vocket was picked there of his watch and money. Poor Reuben 
‘orster! There, let this be a warning to you all, mechanics: 
Note you the evil consequences of attending reform meetings; 
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diligently eschew the dangerous counsels and hints of all men 
who shall attempt to pour the poison of political rights in your 
vars. Reuben Forster was a brand thus snatched from the 
burning ; may you be so lessoned, and may you follow his exam- 
ple! On London he resolves to turn his back; high time, now 
his watch was stolen and his money too. In great discomfiture 
and blistered feet he arrives at his house, in Birmingham, goes 
into the kitchen, where the pots and saucepans shine him a wel- 
come; here, fatigued, he falls asleep, with his eyes fixed on a 
large inlaid clock. ‘One,’ says he, ‘1 was very proud of. My 
father and I had taken a great deal of pains about it, (Church 
and King again,) and the case, for a good bit of mahogany, and 
the brass-work, and other work about it, though | say it that 
should not say it, (modesty,) could not be matched in town or 
country.” Here he hasa dream, such a dream! Read it, me- 
chanic, and check your presumption ; you will never attempt to 
mend the works of a clock again, or the penetration of the Rev. 
Charles B. Tayler, A.M. and country parson of the Church of 
England, is a nullity; or, mayhap, he deems yours to be no 
better. ‘This clock had been a gentleman of most regular 
habits, never missing or gaining a minute, a model of good order 
and punctuality to all the ill-going clocks and watches that would 
not submit to his regulations.” A very right-worthy Tory and 
justly-venerated Church-and-King clock, to be sure! Well, 
this dream completes the good work which the aged, pleasant, 
and mild-spoken gentleman in the bookseller’s shop had begun. 
The reformer is reformed; the proselyte is converted; or, as the 
Rev. Charles B. Tayler, A.M. country parson of the Church of 
England, would say, the infidel unbeliever is regenerated. Then 
comes a beautiful, startling, and powerfully dramatic dénouement. 
Reuben Forster takes his wife to a farm-house, in Shropshire, (1 
venture to insinuate to the reverend author, that there is more 
Christian feeling inculcated in his description of the country land- 
scape in this page of his book, than in all his other hundred and 
twenty-two pages put together. ) He attends the village church 
on the first Sunday of his visit, his back is towards the preacher, 
but he hears the voice, and it perplexes him! he turns, and, lo! 
and behold! he looks again; ‘itis he!’ The preacher was the 
same, the very man ; the same aged and gentle pastor whom he 
had seen and heard in the profane bookseller’s shop ! ‘ How mys- 
terious are the ways!’ Who does not see the ‘ finger’ in this ? 
What a romantic incident! one exclaims, heaving out a chestful 
of astonishment with the words. If this do not recommend the 
perusal of the book to every mechanic in England, and instantly 
calm his discontents, compel him to abandon all ‘lectures ° and 
Political Unions, and adjure them for ever, advice, opinions, 
criticism and puff, may shut up shop in bankruptcy and despair ! 
Reuben Forster makes a vow to God, that ‘he would not only 
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give up the service of ungodliness for ever, but would liye 
a life wholly devoted to him and his holy word !’ Nothing to 
clock and watch making and mending, Reuben ? 

This is the sum of Reuben Forster’$ story. This is the spirit, 
the genuine, unadulterated spirit, of the advice and Warning to the 
mechanic of England in 1833. Such is the counterblast to Miss 
Martineau’s ‘ sensual, earthly, and devilish’ writings. 

[ put it to the author’s conscience whether it is fair thus to 
invade the rights and honours of the twopenny tract compilers, 
[ leave it to the taste and judgment of the reader, whether there 
be any difference of ethical and philosophical value between the 
Rey. Charles B. Tayler’s volume, and any one tract which has 
been published by the society for the last ten years or longer. 
The ‘getting up’ is better, the paper is good, and the typography 
beautiful—points certainly in its favour, 

What are the social evils which the Rev. Charles B. Tay- 
ler, A.M. and country parson of the Church of England has the 
merit of discovering ? these, viz. scepticism, infidelity, atheism, 
are the inevitable consequence of a mechanic’s troubling his head 
about politics; that pocket-picking and swindling are the habits 
of associated reformers, in addition to their infidelity. | do not 
state him unfairly—he has not directly said these things, but he 
most certainly does leave no other inference to be drawn ; a little 
more daring to his task was necessary, and we should have had 
it in plain English. ‘The marrow of the mischief is, unlawful 
knaves have trenched on the plunder of legalized and authorized 
swindlers and pigkpockets, and the mechanic is seeking means o! 
disfranchising these swindlers and pickpockets. The Rev. 
Charles B. ‘Tayler may say there is no word of politics or political 
partyism in his book. No, the design is smuggled into port with 
a view to evading the duties, but there is the design. But to the 
infidelity, swindling, &c. The evidence is more than conclusive, 
it is as clear as that two and two minus one are three ; no mans 
pocket ever was picked in London, except at the Rotunda or al 
some meeting of political unionists, therefore these societies and 
meetings are the causes of pocket-picking. Nor was any swin- 
dling extant while people were orderly and well regulated in their 
belief and payment of taxes and tithes: and swindling 1s utterly 
unknown and unfelt by every man, woman, and child in the 
kingdom, except by such as attend reform meetings, or have 
doubts as to the divine origin of Bishop’s revenues. That dram- 
drinking and profane stage playing were quite unknown till 
mechanics took it into their heads to look at the clockwork . 
government, and to think it possible that the machinery was sadly 
out of order, and needed a little of their skill. It was the irrelt- 
gion of the people that accumulated the national debt. It eg 
urréligion that ground the people down with taxes. It was oa F 
gion that deluged Europe with blood. Lay the saddle on te 
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right horse, Mr. Tayler, and say the imposers of these taxes, the 
accumulators of this debt, the delugers were ever foremost in their 
professions, it was all done for religion’s sake. 

And what is the remedy for these social evils? submit—be 
patient—inquire not—say your prayers alone. Scrutinize not 
into the appropriation of the taxes and tithes ; mechanic, touch 
not the machinery of the clock: beseech the clergyman to take 
your spiritual comfort to his care, and he will generously look to 
your national existence and freedom. 

There is much and valuable advice and abundance of divine 
precepts sprinkled in every page. but the reverend gentleman 
would better and more usefully have addressed these where they 
are more required, viz. among the people in the high places, 
thus would he best prove the purity and disinterestedness of his 
zeal. When the poor man and the mechanic sees in the upper 
classes’ a practice of those precepts which the author recommends 
to the poor and hungry man, he will be no more a poor and 
hungry man, nor a repining, nor an irreligious one. He will 
drink patiently of the cup which providence dispenses to him, or 
be more easily persuaded to do so, Let those people in the high 
places, the bishops and wealthy rectors, set the example, imitate 
the self-denial—the abjuration of worldliness and wealth of that 
heavenly-minded master whose conduct and doctrines they claim 
to themselves the merit of defending and teaching; let them 
‘take no care for scrip or satchel,’ and walk forth unburthened 
by worldly possessions and uncontaminated with a desire to attain 
riches and authority, and their glad tidings will be heard with 
devout ears: then will there be a hope that the Rev. Charles 
B. Tayler’s remedy will take effect—not till then. 

How much would it gladden our hearts, and what a lesson 
would it be to sceptics, were the archbishops and bishops and all 
bewigged ‘and belawned deang and prebendaries to sell their 
equipages, melt down their plate, and all rectors gather in their 
lost tithes, and pour all into the lap of Christianity; then going 
forth in purity of heart proving their belief ‘not only in their 
lips but their lives also. Then should we see, perhaps, his 
piteousness of Eldon, his holiness of Cumberland, his majesty of 
Wellington, his wisdom of Londonderry, and her gentleness of 
Londonderry, her sweetness of Jersey, and a long train of amiables 
and gentles, and ‘condescending,’ sitting at their gates dispensing 
food to the hungry and washing the weary traveller's feet. Only 
to think of the array of China basins and embroidered towels, 
that would be in requisition! And what a pretty gon ig it 
would make for the newspapers to let the world be told, that 
on such a day ‘the right honourable and most noble the mar- 
chioness of Londonderry washed the feet of thirty-seven foot-sore 
Irish haymakers !’ and the record would be cut over the gate at 
Holderness-house, for charity in England is especially partial to 
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being trumpeted on the high ways. Let me not be misunderstood 
as ridiculing scripture. I do ridicule the professors of the Chris- 
tian religion, who, in their high places, are great sticklers for the 
church. With these examples to second him, the Rey, Charles B. 
‘Tayler may advise the mechanic with some hope of success. The 
spirit of Christianity is more generally diffused through people of 
the mechanics’ class, than it will be found to be in the upper classes, 
Verily, then willthe mechanic be regenerated. Remedies such as 
the rev. gentleman proposes have been advocated for centuries 
and centuries; and why are they of no effect ? because the pre- 
cept which is set forth, and talked, and babbled, is scoffed by the 
practice of the rulers and teachers themselves. In sweating under 
toil for his scanty portion of life’s necessaries, think you that the 
mechanic can be without a revulsion of feeling, when, as pure and 
holy precepts are spoken to him, or rise up in his memory, he 
reflects on the daily and hourly habitual mockery by practice and 
example which his spiritual guides and authorized advisers exhibit 
even at the instant of their exhortation, and while they ostenta- 
tiously profess those laws and instructions as the rules and graces of 
their own lives? Then rattles in his ears the bishop’s carriage, and 
the clanking hoofs of his richly caparisoned and well-fed steeds ; 
and think you not he says to himself, ‘ There is one who preaches 
to me of his master, the lowly Jesus—whose instructions and warn- 
ings against pomp and riches do so edify Aim—he shuns wealth as 
the root of all evil, and covets not the fatted ox in the stall. He has 
sold all his goods to follow the Lord.’ Not he—he has sold the Lord 
to look after worldly wealth and worldly dignities. Blame not that 
man, or mechanic, if he sometimes think the priests of religion, 
whatever their tongues may have spoken, have said to him in 
their hearts ‘ Be quiet, goose, lie still, and be plucked.’ On them 
the onus of his irreligion rests. Let your men and women In the 
high places show that they are Christians indeed, and the mecha- 
nic will amend his life, (his heart is better than the Rev. Charles 
B. Tayler'thinks it is.) Of this ‘ Christianity indeed,’ there 1s 
little hope in that quarter, none from this writer's ‘social evils 
and their remedies ;’ and if only such advisers spring up, that 
little hope will be thrown into greater distance. Let him cure the 
scoffing in the high born and wealthy, who scoff their religion and 

their God when they are ‘ condescending’ to the poor, and, as they 
call them, low born: then the impurity of the mechanic will be 

washed away with very little trouble. But, no, this will not be done: 

therefore let the mechanic take every means of improving and 

bettering himself, by an accumulation of knowledge, which leads 

him toa sense of his rights, and teaches him a judicious mode of 
securing those rights, and rightly using them when he has obtained 

them. Then may he be led silently and securely into doing of 
‘God's will on earth as it is done in heaven.’ Such is the 

current course of those rights which the mechanic of England 
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seeks. Though, perhaps, not immediately perceived by him, 
the object of his seeking them is such. The petition will be as 
‘sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal’ ds long as authority, force, 
orcraft withhold them from him: and the author of the work 
under notice exhibits any thing but an inclination to let the man 
of ‘low station’ know that he has rights, or feel his ability to 
demand and employ them. But the mechanic is, even now, so 
far acquainted with those rights, that fifty Rev. Charles B. ‘lay- 
lers and country parsons of the Church of England will find it 
somewhat difficult to reason him out of them. And there are 
many mechanics quite as capable of putting the deranged clock 
in order, as nine-tenths of the bunglers who, by privilege, are 
suffered to faddle with the works, and call themselves hereditary 
movers and makers of the machinery, superintendents of all 
clock-wheels and dial-fingers, by divine authority. 

The Rev. Mr. Tayler thinks he has been writing down to the 
level of the understandings of his readers. He and many of his 
superiors would find it difficult to write up to the intelligence of 
the great body of the mechanics; this error in estimating the 
capabilities of the ‘lower order,’ he has exhibited most conspi- 
cuously, but the ‘gentry’ will pronounce this little work to be 
‘very wise and very proper for the poor to read.’ It is better 
fitted to their own mental calibre, nevertheless. It is owing to 
these blind calculations of theirs, that the ‘ respectable’ find them- 
selves so frequently knocked into the mire, when they get into 
collision with the ‘unwashed.’ That Mr. Tayler would assist in 
throwing the artisans of the country back to the ignorance from 
which they have emerged, and far outstripped their ‘ betters,’ is 
neither a false nor a forced, or tortuous inference : no, nor is it an 
irreligious or an unchristian one; and that he would keep them 
back, when so thrown, it is not uncharitable to conclude: giving 
to the mechanic a sense of his political injuries and means of re- 
dress, sharpening his perceptions for the detection of political and 
priestly chicane, is, according to this writer, subversive of religion. 
If religion can be subverted by such a process, I pray devoutly 
it may be subverted. ‘O’ God’s name let it go.* The pur- 
ported wish of this book is, that the mechanic may again raise the 
shout of ‘Church and King’ as lustily and as stupidly as ever ; 
though I really believe, (since reading his ‘ Montague, or, Is this 
religion 2’) I should wrong him if I said he wished to raise the 
cry to the old deeds of ruffianism, but the ruffianism would certainly 
grow out of it, to give the otherwise insipid cry a pungency In the 
mouth. This little book is a sort of feeler, perhaps, an in- 


* He only dreads the scrutiny of the parish beadles, whose balance is false, 
whose weights are clipped. The Aousemonger who knows the foundations of his 
tenements are rickety, and their timbers rotten, votes the inspecting surveyor to be 


‘a horrid bore !’ 
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troduction—a step to a ‘ Russian Catechism in the English 
Tongue.’ 

Throughout the Rev. Charles Tayler’s one hundred and twenty 
pages there occur indications of the estimate he makes of the 
poverty of information and intellectual culture of the mechanic’s 
mind. He is surprised at one of them using the word metaphysics 
—‘a fact!’ says he, in a note—‘a wheelwright once asked me 
what | thought of Voltaire’s Candide ?? no doubt Mr. Tayler was 
astonished. And what a source of mirth will that ‘ metaphysical 
mechanic’ be to the select circles ! 

He has also spoken some wholesome truths—truths which 
many an unsophisticated reader will acknowledge, at page 25 and 
26. ‘ Look at our parson now—I cannot say he is much ofa 
shepherd but many a bad shepherd makes a rare shearer.’ Mr, 
Tayler puts this into the mouth of a coarse, burly, fat farmer—in 
order to make it appear like a falsehood, or a bit of grumbling 
spite; but how true it is of many, most of these reverend shep- 
herds, there are thousands ready to avouch. I remember hearing 
a very pretty, gentle-toned lady quoting the severest scandals 
which were in circulation against herself, in order to convince her 
circle of hearers of their falsehood—to show the extravagant pitch 
to which malicious scandal stretched its inventions; yet the worst 
of her quotations was short of the truth. 1 knew her well, but 
her auditors acquitted her on the very ground that they were too 
bad to be believed. Her success was most triumphant; she was 
from that moment spotless—till, they found her out. 

We are ever and anon told that the advocates of national and 
social improvement, of the great measures of glorious and universal 
reform, are fiercely anxious to excite the hatred of the ‘ lower 
orders’ against the ‘upper classes.’ Few works which have 
issued from the press of late years, are so well calculated to excite 
the contempt of the poor and labouring towards the wealthy and 
enjoying, as is this of the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, A. M., country 

arson of the church of England. But the contempt will not 
eave their other senses to inertness. ‘They will actively employ 
their expanded and expanding faculties to prevent the advent of 
that to which his book is a prolusion, an avant courier,—the 
English version of the Russian catechism. In the time of the 
good old Church and King—the fire and faggot and pillory era, 
this book would have helped us bonnily along the current ; to day 
it is good, inasmuch as it puts us on our guard. It will be read, 
or purchased, by many, for there are many who will wish it 
success, but the readers will be any but those for whom it 1s 
ostensibly written ; not one in a thousand of them will get beyond 
the ao. This is to be regretted, for the poor man and the 
mechanic would have his perceptions brightened by a perusal of 
it: and he might find much to amuse him: which would be s0 
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much added to his little sum of enjoyment, which little this writer 
would willingly abridge, I fear; but bless his simplicity, (or his 

rofundity, which is it?) he unwittingly counteracts his own 
design. It is a Punch’s pathos, and sets the spectators in a merry 
grin. 1 beg his acceptance of my thanks for the mirth he has 
afforded me. 

In his preface he informs us his mission to write arose from 
‘the fearful and unnatural absence of any kind of religious prin- 
ciple, indeed of any high moral principle whatever, in Miss Marti- 
neau’s Illustrations of Political Economy,’ from her ‘ Socinianism,’ 
and her declaration, in a prize essay, that ‘ the practice of righte- 
ousness is not essentially connected with any religious belief.’* Whe- 
ther Miss Martineau here means any particular religious belief, or 
not, isofno consequence. But if he insist on it, that the necessity 
of what he calls religious belief is an indispensable article in the 
creed of Christianity, I will tell him that article must be expunged 
from the creed, whatsoever may be its source, before Christianity 
of conduct and feeling can pervade this or any other nation. 
That, and two or three other dogmas must be entirely obliterated ; 
they induce the continuation of a system of education and moral 
training which make the loveliest injunctions of the great teacher, 
impracticable and impossible. But, again, can he see no religious, 
truly religious not dogmatically religious, tendency in Miss Marti- 
neau's writings? In pages 67 and 68 of Sowers not Reapers, 
there is more of the veritable spirit of Christianity, than 
in the whole of the rev. gentleman’s pages put together. The 
tendency of all she has written is Christian justice and an exten- 
sion of God’s blessings to the poor. He, perhaps, may say 
Chatham, a quarry man—a delver of mill-stones, is a fictitious 
character. ‘Such a reasoner, such an intellectual being cannot 
be found among that class of people.’ Again I tell Mr. Tayler 
he is utterly ignorant of the minds of those to whom his book is 
professedly addressed. Miss Martineau has done them simple 
justice in her estimate of them. When the Rev, Charles B, Tay- 
ler has learned how to estimate them, he may hope to write to 


the mechanics more persuasively. PV 
. a 


* It grieves him ‘to see this essay constantly advertised on the covers of her 
Illustrations of Political Economy.’ Yet he follows the example in advertising his 


own works on the cover of this Tale. 
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THE CHOICE. 


Dram, Pers—Count Ertustein; Enear, his Son; KARL, an em- 
bodied Demon, subservient to the Count. 


SCENE I. 


A Banqueting Hall, splendidly illuminated, guests departing 
in the distance. 


Count [sols]. Now, heav'n be praised! the farce at length is o'er 
And my guests’ lips so lately wreathed in smiles— 
Smiles that so ill become mankind !—may curl 
In mingled scorn and envy; or, compressed 
In the self-torturing hate that fills their hearts, 
Scantly leave passage for a heartfelt curse, 

And I, who scorn Earth’s lying things too much 
To hate the proudest or the greatest of them, 

I, too, may smile in scorn, and speak aloud 
Without a wish to cheat deceitful hearers. 

False friend, and faithless wife! how deep a curse 
Have ye not laden my career withal! 

But for your treason, I unwisely still 

Had trusted, and unknowingly been cheated ; 

Nor had the horrid curse upon my soul 

To lose all happiness in finding truth. 

But for man’s baseness how I could have loved 
The meanest of mankind! No less ye clouds 
Whose fleecy clearness robes, yet hideth not, 

The ever twinkling stars, creation’s gems; 

No less ye pine-clad mountains, from whose summits 
I stretch mine arms in madness tow’rd high Heaven, 
As if to grasp it; Nature! no less than 

I love whate’er is lifeless on thy bosom. 

So! The first dawn is darting from the sky,— 
Heaven’s smile while gazing on the sleeping world,— 
The hours of hollow revelry have flown 

Swiftly, as though Love sanctified the scene. 

"Tis well: the time has come when thou, my Son, 
Must choose, if grasping at my wealth and pow’, 
Thou'lt prove the many miseries of life ; 

Or, cleaving to thy fairy solitude, 

Live on in ignorance and innocence. 

Oh! if thy Sire’s behest could aught avail 
Belov’d one! mever more should’st thou emerge 
From thy sweet solitude: but thow, alas! 

Must choose, and I obey.—Ho! Karl. 

Karu [entering]. My Lord? 

Count. Deformity! attend: know'st thou the day ? 

Karu. Humph! Slaves too sadly count the lagging hours 
To make mistake in days. Deformity, 

Hard words and harder usage, curses, blows, 
Have been my daily guerdon for long years. 
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To-night I cast the slough of mortal form, 
And, soaring high above your strife-full earth, 
Shall 
Count. Babbling and ill-nurtured beast be still! 
As yet the tiny island in the lake 
Hath shielded my fair boy from guilt and sorrow, 
But now his choice must make his fate: do thou 
Hie to the boat, and straightway seek the island ; 
And there exert your utmost fiendish cunning 
In conjuring to my Edgar’s sight such scenes 
As best may promise to disgust his mind 
With the realities of worldly life. 
Beware.thou play me fairly. 
Kanu. Doubt it not! 
Self-love and ever-’during hate of man 
Forbid me to play falsely. Freedom! Freedom ! 
Count. Thou know’st my pow’r ? 
Karu. ‘ And eke your will to use it! 
Count. Again! be silent, lest in very spite 
I grant your master-demon’s utmost wish, 
And thus prolong your slavery for years ; 
And make them seem eternity to you, 
And doubly painful, that your ’prisoned spirit 
Tends to its spirit state. Away! Begone! 
And let your gibes, suppressed before me, ring 
In my boy’s ears until he shrink from contact 
With the proud, loathsome, smiling liar—Man. 
Karu. But if I fail? If, haply, novelty 
Seduce the springald ? 
Count. Thou'lt no less be free, 
If that thou fairly battle his desire. 
Exert thy fiendish cunning to its utmost 
To make him dread, at once, and loathe mankind. 
Show him the fiercely servile soldiery 
Reeking in carnage at a tyrant’s nod ; 
The parent squandering the children’s rights, 
The children basely plundering the sire, 
The lying demagogue evoking ruin 
To millions, that Ais lot may be the fairer. 
Show him manxinp: from the precocious varlet, 
Who distances in guilt his hoary teacher, 
To the imbecile, yet still grasping, senior, 
Who, as Death smites him, hungers for more gold. 
Show him the world as ’tis ; and make him hate it. 
That task performed, thou shalt at once be free ; 
And I shall be no matter what or where. 
Away ! and see thou be as zealous as 
Thou’rt prompt, and subtle in thy devilishness. 
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SCENE II. 


A lake; Kant rowing a boat in the distance; a youth 
walking on the shore. 


Karu [sings]. Hurra! the waters glide beneath, 
The foul bird screams above, 
The one like man’s deceitful smile, 
The other like his love. 


The water’s sheen hides foulest things, 
And so doth man’s false smile ; 

The wild bird preys without remorse, 
Man loves—and slays, the while. 


[Boat touches the shore and Kanu lands. 


Ha! my young Lord! Thus early looking for me ? 
Hath aught been wanting in the invis’ble hands 
That should supply your wants ? 
Epoar. No, no, good Kar!1! 
The spirit’s ever watchful, ever tending, 
And ere my wishes warm themselves to words, 
Their objects greet my sight and woo my having. 
But sure, my Karl, thou dost forget the day ? 
Said not my fond, though frowning, Sire, that I 
To-day should see a portion of the world, 
Which, small to the whole, as far exceeds our isle 
In vastness, as this lake yon gushing fountain ? 
Oh, how I pant to see it in its wonder! 
Kar, ’Tis but unknowing youth that makes you thus 
Anticipate delight from what is hateful. 
You have your books, and must, from them, have learned 
A something of man’s vices and man’s baseness. 
Epear. But those who chronicle them scourge them, too, 
And thus I learn that virtueis no fable. 
Karu [aside.] A goodly prospect of disgusting him! 
[Aloud.] Ascend we this sky-piercing hill, and by 
My secret pow’r I will display some portions, 
Ay! and the fairest, too, of the wide earth, 
And you shall judge of them. 
[They ascend. | This climbing’s tedious ! 
Epgar. And well the prospect pays the toil of climbing. 
See! Karl, how beauteously the early day 
Lies on the waveless lake like molten gold! 
Karv. Fit mirror for ovr work: a moment spare me, 


While I evoke, and task, superior spirits, 
+ * * . x 


* * * " * 












’Tis done: and as each pictured scene shall rise, 
To thy young ear I will explain its features ; 
Nor fear you that my wisdom will disdain—— 
Evear, Hold! What is that? My Sire’s vast armoury; 
With the small oratory at its end? 
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Karu. ’Tis like; but not the same ; long weary leagues 
From your sire’s castle is that gothic hall. 

Evear. I see a single tenant. 

Karu. Mark him well ! 

He’s of earth’s best and mightiest; his grey head 
Is hoared far more by toil than years; his brow 
Hath fewer furrows than his heart hath virtues : 
Rarely, indeed, can that be said of man! 

Epear. He writes! 

Karu, He writes, although disease is gnawing 
The very throne of his surpassing mind. : 
His midnight hour is past, his lamp is dull, 

And sheds a faint and sickly ray around, 

As weary of its watch ; Ae slackens not, 
Though the dull ticking of the antique clock 
Each instant falls upon his ear in warning, 

And tells, in tones of dismal prophecy, 

Ere long the grave shall lap him in its foulness. 

Epear. For fame ? 


Karu. His fame resoundeth through the world, 


F’en to the bloody and the barbarous uorth, 

Epear. ‘To teach mankind? 

Karu, No man can do it better ; 
But ample stores of precious wisdom he 
Already hath provided for the nations, 
He hath taught the human heart the way to peace 
By teaching it the way to charity ; 
And, calling up alike the serf and lord, 
The dead of ages, to the living world 
Hath shown how greatness, when deformed by vice, 
Must shrink from contrast with hut-sheltered virtue. 


Epaar. How they must Jove him! How his name be prized, 


A spell to rule their wildest hearts to peace ! 
Kart. They love him! Ay! e’en as your lordly sire 
Doats on his hawks and horses—selfishly. 
They love his noble gifts, but leave the man 
To perish in his grey integrity, 
As there thou see’st him, wasting by degrees. 
Deem you the wealthy thousands he has raised, 
As far as might be, from the native mud 
Of their dull souls would care an he should starve, 
Or see his best-beloved ones starve, and so 
Be stung to idiocy or raving madness ? 
Not they indeed ! 
+ x € * 
You see the cavalcade 
That treads the umbrageous walks of yon grey abbey ? 
They have laid the mighty one you lately saw 
In the dank earth: his mortal toil is o'er ; 
The giant frame was bowed, the giant mind 
Dwindled and flickered, till the final pang 
Extinguished for aye earth’s brightest light. 
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Lo! does the blood rush back upon the hearts 
Of those he honoured ; studied, loved, and died for ? 
Do men look awe-struck, and, as feeling death, 
Gasp in unspoken horror? Save the few 
Bound to him or by friendship, or near kindred, 
No creature weeps the havoc death has made. 
But the scene changes: what do you behold ? 
Epeéar. A mourning city! Surely pestilence 
Hath done its drear and awful work upon it? 
Crowds in funereal raiment throng the way, 
And anxious features, pale with woe or watching, 
Flash ever and anon as with a pang 
Of grief renew’d well nigh to reason’s ruin, 
What is their cause of grief? 
Karu, A woman's death. 
Epear. Their benefactress ? 
Karu. Few of them e’er saw her ; 
The many of them had their hard-earned pittance 
Abridged, that she might live in idle pomp, 
Bedight in costliest gems, and looking down 
In insolent scorn on those who starved to feed her, 
And groaned beneath her grandsire’s lust of war, 
And her sire’s love of—every thing but virtue. 
"Tis a brave world you sigh to rush upon! 
The man of many minds ; the giant-child, 
Giant in intellect and child in goodness, 
Descends untimely, hoary though he was, 
To the appalling darkness of the tomb. 
What then? The magnates of his nation feast 
And trifle on in their ignoble wont ; 
The peasant—thousands whom he lov’d and taught, 
Rush hot as ever to the low debauch ; 
Half-naked harlots trill lascivious lays, 
Featly buffoons display their brutal conynge, 
And the unthinking and ungrateful thousands 
Roar their applause and shake with low delight. 
The proud one’s child whom Death,—uncourteous Death— 
Alone prevents from grinding in her turn 
With iron hand and wayward intellect 
A mighty, ignorant, and thoughtless people. 
She, the young minion of an accident, 
Is followed to her grave by mourning thousands, 
Who sacrifice bread-winning industry 
To honour her who would perhaps have scorned them! 
Who would not serve so grateful and so wise, 
So sympathetic and so just a people ? 
Epear. Karl, Karl, forbear! I will not hear you thus 
Insult the living and malign the dead ; 

Some reason good they must have had to love her. 
Karv. So they all said: her beauty and her virtue 
Were trumpeted by hireling tongue and pen. 

Thanks to my ill-matched limbs, and extra share 
















































A Mother to her First-born. 


Of shoulders, I’ve but small experience 

In matters amorous, so for her beauty 

I'll not deny it ; you'll best judge of that, 

If you do seek the world and woo its pleasures, 
For in our Austria, faces such as hers 

Are rife enough—were they a trifle paler. 
Then for her virtue! I gainsay it not— 
Married at twenty, it could scarce be wanting.— 
I only wonder that should seem a virtue 

In her, which is so common in their daughters, 
Whose virtue has, withal, so much temptation, 
And is rewarded with so little praise. 

But we will have new scenes from other lands. 
I'll show thee— 


EDGAR. Show no more! I am resolved. 
Kare. But I am charged to show— 
Epear. I'll see no more. 


My sire by ill experience is deceived : 

You by your love of evil. There is much, 
Too much, to hate and to despise In man ; 
But your own testimony proves that much, 
Is also to be loved and cherished in him. 
My path is chosen: be it mine to hate 
What's evil in mankind and shun their follies ; 
But not apart from them will I exist, 

Who have so much to combat and to bear. 
Prepare we to descend: this very day 

1’\] hansel my new life— 


KAR. 


And I my old one 


Shall recommence, despairing and in hate. 
Fresh toil, fresh blows, fresh curses will the Count 
Inflict on me for this. For what? Because 


Truth conquers guile, and Earth’s not al/ a Hell. 
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A MOTHER TO HER FIRST-BORN. 


Come to me, my young life, and let me trace 

The type of Heaven and love in thy sweet face— 
Read in those eyes, so innocently bright, 

The soul within—the sentiment of light. 

© let me still remember, still beware 

To let no darkness touch the lustre there ! ; 
How shall I guard thee, thou young heir of mine, 
And keep thy infant spirit still divine ? 

Soft as the satin of the summer rose, 

Thy little cheek against thy mother's glows ; 
Sweet as the rose the breath of heaven stirs, 
Thy smiling lips kiss tenderness from hers ; 
Calm as the moon-beam on the billow’s crest, 
Lies thy dear head upon her doating breast ; 


W. T.. 
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A Mother to her First-born. 


Fond as the ivy or the eglantine, 

Her arms about thee, boy, for ever twine, 

But is this love, that tends thus to excess, 

Which grows by giving, given her to bless— 

To nurture thee to glory and to grace— 

To make thee monarch-man—to give thee place 
’Mid earth’s high sons, ’mid heaven’s holy train— 
Fit thee to live for us, and live again ? 


Yes, or it had not been implanted here, 

Born ere thy birth, thou idol of my care ! 

How without this unwasting, vital ray, 

Could hope, unweary’d, watch thy dawning day ? 
Bear each bereavement a fond mother knows,— 
The lack of rest, the absence of repose. 
Surrender’d vanities—relinquish’d joys— 

Praise, power, and homage, and the thousand toys 
That folly fabricates to spoil the gem 

That fools at first corrupt, and then contemn! 


O fair affection, with redeeming power 

Thou sav’st the tree, in pity to the flower! 

For this young being, grown from out my heart, 
I bid my vestal vanities depart. 

I am a matron, and a mother now, 

To heaven I lift my consecrated brow, 

And sit with looks ‘commercing with the skies,’ 
To ask the power that holy love supplies. 

Vain 'twere to weep o’er all my wasted hours— 
My desecrated skill—insulted powers! 

Be hy proud task, improvement, all my own ; 
Ill win the wisdom I was never shown ; 

i'll do mine office by this little one, 

I'll be a mother to my first-born son! 


O my young cherub, I will be thy book, 

And its first lesson—(love | in every look) 

Shall teach thee that pure principle, that might 
Make earth so holy—that makes heaven so bright. 
And while progressing in our loving lore 

I'll show affection less, but feel it more ; 

Lest love too lavish, like a clime too warm, 
Should spoil the spirit, | shall try to form. 


Shame on the world! in madness or in pride, 
Has woman’s mental birth- right been deny’d. 
Be she the weaker—kindly give her might— 
Be she man’s equal—then it is her right. 
Whether or not, ’tis policy to dower 

Woman with wisdom, since she must have power ; 
The power to sear or sooth, to blight or bless, 
To mar or make ad/ moral happiness. 
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UTILITARIAN REFLECTIONS ON THE NORWICH MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 
Hait to thee once again, old Norwich, dear old Norwich, whom 
I venerate as if thou wert, not indeed my mother, but my grand- 
mother, or at least my mother’s great aunt, or somewhere there- 
abouts, ‘Thou art sadly and sorely changed; but as the poet, if 
the most gentlemanly of professors be indeed a poet, says of his 
Maria, if he ever had a Maria, 
No change will I see, 
But ‘old Norwich’ shall still be ‘old Norwich’ to me. 


I love thy old looks and old ways; thy substantial red brick 
houses, those especially with their gables to the crooked street ; 
thy two o'clock dinners, not yet superseded by the multiplication 
and velocity of those country-refiners the London coaches ; thy 
primitive population whose seniors even yet boast that their city is 
only fifty years behind the metropolis, forgetting the date at which 
their comparison was instituted; thy little river the Wensum, 
that ‘winsome wee thing,’ which runs through thee between 
brick walls ; thy multitudinous churches with clocks that strike the 
hour all the hour round, forgetting their allegiance to St. Peter 
who here keeps (or used to keep, perhaps they have superseded 
him now) the keys of time, as he does, above, those of eternity. 
Yes, I venerate all thy venerabilities, from the grace of the 
cathedral and the majesty of the castle, down to the very pebble 
pavement, the unchanging pebbles, that like Wordsworth’s dutiful 
heavens ‘ are fresh and strong,’ their rotundity not visibly impaired 
by an authenticated century of hob-nail friction. Why will they 
modernize thee here and there, making thee neither old nor young, 
but a semi-renovated patriarch in the caldron of Medea? They 
can never cook thy old English bones into the fashion of an 
omelet; they can only make thee an-omalous. To boil thee 
from black to red, like a lobster, was practicable; but there thy 
capacity of transcoloration ended, and thou wilt never bleach nor 
blanch into white brick and stucco. O! they have committed 
many abominations upon thee. One modern appendage to the 
castle might be tolerated; it recalled an Edinburgh simile, and 
was ‘like a chieftain old and grey with a young and bonny bride;’ 
though after all, the new gaol, which stood for the bride, was 
somewhat a-miss; but now there is a whole brood of them, block- 
ing up the public way, making people walk round and round, as if 
ina show shop, to see that noble civic panorama, instead of having 
it cast before their eyes, a stray benediction, while they pursued, 
over the hill, their path of business. And the Gildencroft again 5 
now hidden by brick and mortar, hut once covered not with 
marble, but with marbles; where every ragged urchin might have 
his fancy ball, and many a soaring kite brought down lightnings 


from heaven into the dust of young imaginations ; all gone now. 
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How could the patriots and philanthropists of Norwich tolerate 
these encroachments on the pleasures, which are the rights of the 
poor? Even Mousehold is no more, which in my boyhood was 
such a glorious moor. ‘The extent of Mousehold was to me the 
mystery of infinity ; I never could reach the end of it; I did not 
know that it had an end ;_ and beyond it ?—imagination never con- 
ceived the beyond of Mousehold. And there it is, cut up, hedged 
in, ‘cabbined, cribbed, confined ;’ Kit’s castle taken prisoner like 
Rob Roy, and guarded by a detachment of sentinel fir trees, and 
all the greatness and the glory of the scene made as paltry as the 
parchment which legalized the enclosure, banished the fairies, 
broke the spell, and turned the telescope the wrong end towards 
the object. I am not addicted to lamentations over the past, but 
at these changes I sigh forth a dolorous sic transit, and indeed I 
am myself made sick by such a transit. True, there is some 
compensation. Poor old Mousehold’s wounded sides are pic- 
turesque in their scars and gashes; and though the enclosures, like 
the private boxes of a theatre, have almost left ‘no room for 
standing, miscalled standing room,’ yet as you pace the narrow 
ridge towards Thorpe you have glimpses of new created villas, full 
of prettiness for the living, and of that lovely resting place, the 
Rosary, for the dead. These for the residents; and for them 
conjointly with all people that on earth do dwell’ within a prac- 
ticable travelling distance, there is the Festival. It is but triene 
nial; would that it were perennial. 

Do not expect, reader, either a history of, or a critique upon, 
that which was held in the present year. 1 threaten you with no 
such infliction. You have probably had enough of both in the 
newspapers. I only mean to make a few reflections, according 
to my own Utilitarian notions of things. Previously, how- 
ever, it may be mentioned that the best account, both historical 
and critical, which the writer has met with of the Norwich 
Festival is in the Spectator newspaper for the 21st September. 
It may there be seen how that St. Andrew’s Hall, in which the 
Festival was held, is 134 feet long, 70 feet wide, and 63 feet high; 
how that the band consisted of 375 persons, 206 vocalists, and 
119 instrumentalists; how that the band and the Hall made the 
most of one another’s ample capabilities; with many facts and 
opinions thereunto appertaining. 

It is a noble pile, this quondam church of St. Andrew; stately 
gothic, with no fritter or fillagree about it; no ceiling to hide ¢ : 
massy timbers of its roof, and no niches or projections to brea 
its length, save only the two rows of clustered pillars; the portraits 
of civic worthies which hang around the walls were mostly hidden 
by the temporary galleries which ran round three sides ; and - 
pees conspicuous ornament, a very simple one, was over Me 
orchestra (which occupied the west end of the hall,) the cross ° 
St. Andrew formed by two colossal lances with which the sons 0 
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Anak might have tilted, with just beneath them, and of like 
colossal proportion, the standard of Le Généreux festooning its 
tricolor and solitary drapery. There was the band, the instru- 
mental in the centre, the principal singers in front, forming the 
chord of the arc, and the choristers on each of its projecting sides ; 
an orderly and organized pile of living beings, and of instruments 
that almost seemed instinct with life and harmony. And then 
along the thronged area, and around the thronged galleries, what 
plumes were fluttering and what eyes were glancing, the assem- 
bled pride of the city and the county, all gay and gorgeous as at a 
tournament of old! There are few sights so splendid; especially 
when, in the evening, the lambent gas running along the pillared 
and pointed arches, and following their graceful curves, flickered 
in the musical undulations of the air; or when, more beautiful 
still, in the morning, the partial sunlight streamed through some 
one or other of the gothic windows, making long radiant groups 
of lovely heads and faces, a troop of ‘shining ones’ amid the 
shadowed gaiety of the surrounding mortals, It is worth while 
going a pretty long journey to Norwich only to see the Festival; it 
is a festival to see it. | know of few buildings that would allow 
of such a coup-d’@il, and those few are not likely to have the 
opportunity.. Moreover I could almost think that the skies love, 
and do somewhat, at times, to grace the spectacle. I have seen 
there strange effects of light and shade, as on a landscape, and 
more than once have heard together the rolling of the drums and 
of the thunder. Last time, when Braham was singing the Battle 
of the Angels, peal after peal accompanied his ‘ big manly voice,’ 
and the lightnings blazed athwart the hall, as if the reminiscences 
of the heavens were awakened by the song of that strife of Gods, 
which once shook them to the centre, and decided their dominion. 
Nor does the commonest state of the atmosphere, which would 
not be a common state were it without changes manifold, in the 
many hours which the morning performances occupy, fail of 
bestowing on the visual sense sundry outgushings of light and 
glory, intermingled with dim curtainings of gloom, and rich streak- 
ings and shiftings of variegated colouring, which blend their 
prismatic harmonies and magical alternations with those of the 
auditory atmosphere, the element of sound in which for the time 
we ‘have our being,’ contributing to an influence over the sensa- 
tions which altogether is probably without a parallel. , 
We see no reason why musical festivals should be an aris- 
tocratical luxury ; but many reasons why they should be rendered 
much more popular than they are. Nor would the process of so 
rendering them be a very difficult one. Our observation of what 
passed at Norwich suggested many considerations illustrative of 
its facility, and of its favourable influence upon the progress of 
musical taste and science, as well as on the enjoyments, and 


thereby, the improvement of the people. 
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In opposition to an opinion held by many, and repeated by 
more, we maintain that the best music produces the greatest popular 
effect, Of this position the Norwich Festival, in accordance with 
what we have often witnessed elsewhere, furnished a striking con- 
tinuity and variety of evidence. The great sensations were all 

roduced by the finest passages. The Chorus and Fugue from 
fozart, ‘O heavenly Lord; Spohr’s ‘ Destroyed is Babylon,’ 
with the Quartet which follows, * Blest are the departed ;’ the 
well-known beauties of the Creation, never so efficient as in their 
connexion with the entire composition; the opening of the 
Deluge; (E. 'Taylor’s Solo and the Chorus ‘ God is righteous ;’) 
the succession of choruses ending with ‘Sing Jehovah our Re- 
deemer ;’ the air ‘On the dwellings of thy Children ;’ and the 
entire selection from Israel in Egypt: these might have been 
picked out by a deaf person watching the countenances of the 
auditory, during the morning performances. ‘They had a visible 
electric action on the assembly. 

The musician who by his art produces any effect upon a multi- 
tude, may safely calculate that he shall produce a similar effect 
upon almost any multitude. If the Norwich auditory had been 
differently constituted ; if the price of admission, instead of being 
a guinea and half a guinea, had been a crown and half a crown, 
the same thing would have happened as did happen in the 
proportionate effect of different parts of the performance. The 
capability of being ‘moved by concord of sweet sounds’ ts no 
appendage of station or fortune; nor of what is called education, 
nor even of intellectuality. It is a physical and connate or innate 
privilege of certain constitutions, which are generated indifferently 
in all ranks of society. The proportion of such constitutions to 
the entire population may probably be varied by many influences, 
some within and others above the reach of human control ; but 
whether they be few or many, they are the centre and the source 
of what may be called the public enjoyment of musical perform- 
ances. In the bestowment of this gift, nature 1s strictly im- 
partial. The Lord-Lieutenant of the county may have it ; wn 
may the journeyman weaver of the city. It isa spirit that breath- 
eth where it listeth ; and they who possess it are the true patrons 
of musical festivals. ‘Piece ' 

The musical temperament is often hereditary ; and it Is nrrat 
tary under circumstances which show that it must be the result 0 
original constitution and not of early training. It 1s often mani- 
fested in childhood under non-exciting and even pi ee 0 
circumstances. Neglect may impair, or exercise may — = 
and refine it. No education can produce more than its semb oh 7 
or a very low degree of the sensuous enjoyment of sound whie 
= woh ehich 

here are two secondary species of musical va pega 
may be added to this primary one, or which may be prom 
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independently of its existence. One is the pleasure which every 
Art affords by a scientific acquaintance with its principles, and a 
consequent perception of skill in the application of those prin- 
ciples to the production of novel combinations, and the overcom- 
ing of difficulties in the execution. The other is the pleasure 


which musical sounds excite from the associated images or emo- : 


tions, and which is strong, rich, and varied, in proportion to the 
general cultivation of the intellect. We may call the one of 
these the technical, and the other the poetical enjoyment of 
music. It cannot be expected that either of them should be 
possessed in a high degree by the uneducated classes of society. 
So far as what is called the goodness or fineness of music, con- 
sists in the production of the one or the other, it must be allowed 
that its goodness is no presumption of its general popularity. 
But these are only secondary modes of enjoyment, and the 
former in particular is very inferior to the primary. 

The first of these kinds of enjoyment has tended to pervert 
the taste of professional men and amateurs; and it would be 
greatly for the advantage of the Art, as well as for that of the 
community, that they should be kept to the true standard of 
musical excellence by the performance of concerts and oratorios, 
to audiences of a more popular description than the price which 
tickets usually bear can possibly admit. The taste for technical 
and mechanical difficulty in music, as in any of the Arts, is a 
taste as false as it must ever be unpopular, The production of 
the most original combination of sounds, whether in the succes- 
sion of melody, or in the synchronism of harmony, is but wasted 
labour unless that combination produce a proportionate effect, 
not on the amazed intellect, but on the nervous system of the 
musically constituted hearer. Otherwise, it only yields a cold, 
technical gratification, which is scarcely so much musical as 
mathematical; and which ought not to be indulged at the ex- 
pense of the pockets and the patience of the public. A display 
of this sort produced the only good musical criticism ascribed to 
Dr. Johnson. ‘That piece is very ‘iflicult, sir,’ said an admiring 
lady; ‘Yes, madam,’ was the reply of Ursa Major, ‘1 wish it 
were impossible.’ The taste for merely elaborate composition 
and execution is affected by many who have it not, but who aim 
at whatever is exclusive. Such is always the spirit of patronage 
in an aristocratical country. ‘The performers who minister to it 
are alike false to the dignity of their profession, the progress of 
their Art, and the refinement of the people. The reception of 
the Last Judgment, and of the Deluge, at Norwich, is a trium- 
phant proof of the fact, that the deepest mysteries of musical 
science are only the secret of producing the strongest impression 
On a popular auditory. teiics eect 

A cultivated musical temperament is as unerring In its appre- 
ciation as the profoundest science. Indeed, what is science, but 
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a collection of the principles and rules according to which sounds 
act upon that temperament ? Its possessor feels how they act, 
If his ears have escaped sophistication by familiarity with bad 
music, he is a living Philharmonic, and deserves the reverence 
of the Art in its professors.. To delight them, however humble 
their station, is the best thing the Art can do in proof of its own 
excellence. ‘The Right Reverend Father in God, his Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of York, an illustrious patron of diflicult and 
exclusive instrumentalism, beats time in the wrong place to a 
very familiar chorus of Beethoven’s. How do the mechanics in 
the chorus benches use hands and feet when the band sends 
forth the multifarious thunder of the most intricate harmonies of 
Sphor? Who, that is not a mere mercenary, would not rather 
play, for the glory and progress of the Art, to a dozen well- 
organized Norwich weavers than to the Right Reverend Father in 
God, his Grace the Lord Archbishop of York. It is no disgrace 
to his Grace, simply as a prelate, that he neither feels enough, 
nor knows enough, to beat time correctly, and that the mecha- 
nics beat him out and out; but the example of such patrons 
may allay apprehension of any deterioration of the Art by ren- 
dering more popular the performance of its noblest productions. 

The patrons at Norwich occupied the worst places in the hall 
for hearing, although the most conspicuous, and paid for them 
the highest prices. This magnanimous act afforded an opportu- 
nity for observing, whether the wealth of the county was differ 
ently, or more strongly impressed by the music, than the 
mediocrity of the city. We traced no symptoms of deeper sen- 
sibility; in fact, down to the lowest class, of those who in any 
capacity had obtained admission, there was an evident unity of 
impression, independent of station, the diversities being resolvable 
into those diversities of individual character and temperament 
which belong alike to all stations. 

The poetical enjoyment of music is a far superior pleasure to 
that of its scientific or technical enjoyment. Cateris paribus, it 
is realized most largely by those who have the highest degree of 
the musical temperament. The more strongly musical sound 
acts upon the nervous system, (until its effect is absolutely over- 
powering,) the more vivid and varied are the associations which 
it calls up; it enters the brain’s ‘chambers of imagery’ like @ 
despoiling conqueror, and makes gorgeous with their treasures 
the procession or the banquet of its triumph. Susceptibility to 
music brings ito action all of the poet that there is in a mans 
nature ; and all of the materials of poetry which instruction has 
accumulated in his mind. Probably the musical 1s only & 
branch, disproportionately developed, of the poetical tempera- 
ment. It may be the same kind of physical sensibility, deter- 
mined to the ear, (and, in the painter, determined to the eye:) 
which, diffused over the whole. system, constitutes the poet, OF 
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rather the poetic nature. Hence it is difficult to disentangle the 


exclusively musical, from the properly poetical, excellence of 


many of the finest compositions. ‘The latter is essential to good 
vocal music ; and even instrumental music produces compara- 
tively little effect, unless there be developed in it a poetical idea. 
What would be that famous passage in ‘The Creation,’ where 
the instantaneous production of universal light is expressed by 
the crash, which, in like manner, momently fills all space with 
sound, but a trick to make people start, if it were not for the 
poetical conception conveyed by the sublime words which are so 
accompanied? The whole would degenerate into Toodle loo, 
loodle loo, loodle loo, loodle loodle ; toodle loo, loodle, loo, loodle, 
BANG!!! Some composers, and men of name too, would per- 
haps maintain, at least to that point do their principles tend, that 
these words would have been as good for the purpose as the 
words of Moses. But it will not do; language must be more 
than a peg to hang the notes upon, or the poetical, and a large 
portion of the popular interest in the performance will be sure to 
break down. <A good subject will often bolster up the success of 
a poor composition, That old sweet Scotch song, § My heart’s 
in the Highlands,’ produced an encore for an insipid and inap- 
propriate melody, from a crowded and well-dressed auditory, 
which had been listening very patiently to a fine German ballad, 
finely sang too, by Mr. Edward ‘Taylor, and the Italian of Paer 
and Cimarosa, merely because its simple poetry was understood 
and felt by everybody. They would have encored the recitation 
of it, justthen ; in fact, they would have done so more enthusiasti- 
cally, for the wistful regret of the verse had to struggle against the 
false emphasis and false sentiment of that jolly and jingling 
air. There are very few people who have German and Italian 
enough to have any poetical enjoyment of the music of untrans- 
lated compositions in those languages. With a few stock pieces, 
eternal repetition makes them familiar ; as to the rest, it is only 
the sense of sound, guess-work, and affectation. ‘This barrier to 
the popularity of great musical performances might as well, 
therefore, be at once removed. It would do good to the Art, and 
improve people’s morals. We should be relieved from the 
formal assumption, that pearl ear-drops are conductors of intel- 
ligence from an unknown tongue to the brain. A fallacy which 
pervades most concert-rooms, kept up by mutual consent, and 
much outward effort, while all are internally conscious what a 
fallacy it is. In some cases, education contributes largely to the 
poetical enjoyment of music; it furnishes the material of cos- 
tume, character and scenery ; it gives the words their significance 
and power; but, happily, the highest kind of poetry, and that on 
which the noblest powers of the greatest musicians have been 
employed, is of a description essentially popular, There is uni- 
Versality in its sacredness. The Bible is the people’s book, and 
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education does comparatively little for such themes as those of 
the Creation, the Deluge, Israel in Egypt, and the Last 
Judgment. We only speak of the Norwich selection ; almost all 
the master-pieces of the Art are of a similar character. Such 
works as these combine the highest of all the varied effects which 
music, elaborated by science, and acted upon by, and re-acting 
upon poetry, is capable of producing. This intense pleasure 
descends lower, and spreads more broadly in society, than any 
other which the Art can realize. For the Art, therefore, there 
would be nothing to fear, but every thing to hope, from throwing 
open more widely the doors of our Festival Halls. * Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, let him come.’ And if we may not yet say, 
‘he that hath no money,’ let it nevertheless be an object to 
make as little money as may be, suffice for admission. 

It is a favourable circumstance for our views, that most of the 
finest effects of the finest compositions, are choral. It is so even 
in Handel and Haydn, and much more in Sphor and Schneider, 
and this is, no doubt, the true mode of Oratorio composition, 
Now a prima donna has often cost more for the heartless and 
artificial warble, repeated every week all the year round, of a 
few bars of unintelligible difficulties, than would a whole legion 
of capital chorus singers. Materials for choral bands exist in all 
large towns as well as in Norwich; and what the happy union of 
public spirit, with musical taste, in two or three individuals, has 
accomplished there, may with like facility be realized elsewhere, 
even in London itself. The attempt would answer every way, 
pecuniary, artistical, and philanthropic; it would make money, 
cultivate taste, and refine the population. .But the sowers should 
begin by being reapers, that they may be incited to sow. The 
first means is the cheapening of the best musical performances, 
without lowering their character, so as to render them more 
popular. 

lhe last Norwich Festival was at once the most economical 
and the most perfect set of performances which has yet been 
presented there, and, a fortiori, in the whole country. Even as 
it was, much of the expenditure had no necessary connexion 
with the best parts of the Festival. The morning oratorios must, 
we suspect, have contributed handsomely towards the evening 
concerts. It is pity there is no Joint Stock Company to venture 
on the speculation of music good and cheap, without patronage. 
‘ But the company should be select.’ True; we would have tt 
more select than it is. The principle of selection should be the 
capacity, not of paying highly, but of highly enjoying. a 

If professional musicians understood their interest and lov 
their Art, they might surely effect such a change as we desire ; 
the temporary diminution of profits and increase of exertion 
would soon be compensated. We believe the best of them are 
well enough disposed ; only it is difficult for them to get upo? the 
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right track. There were but few exceptions, and those there was 
no reason to regret, tothe readiness with which the reduced remu- 
neration, offered by the Norwich committee on this last occasion, 
was accepted. It seemed, and we have no doubt it was, quite as 
much of a festival to the performers as to the audience; any 
one might perceive that they were in it, heart and soul; they 
enjoyed every thing; all the new German novelties, and all the 
old German novelties too; for how else can we describe the 
second and third acts of the Creation? But, oh! the gladness 
and the glory was to see them all at last, when they got fairly 
afloat with Handel upon the billows of the Red Sea; then how 
they blew and scraped and banged and shouted, till all the first- 
born of Egypt trembled in their graves. Majestic, then, was Jupiter 
Tonans aloft, with his ‘double double beat of the thundering 
drum ;’ and, far below, Lindley’s round face grew rounder, and 
his twinkling eye glanced up at Dragonetti’s long form which was 
growing longer; and the weaver boys made thorough-stitch work 
all ‘ ¢rou the wilderness,’ and galloped the ‘ hoss,’ poor fellows, as 
beggars are said to do when mounted; and amid them all, as 
lovely and as mighty as the poetic angel of the old couplet, 
Malibran ‘ rode in the whirlwind,’ and ¢ triumphed gloriously.’ 
Malibran! There’s one who loves her art, and understands it 
too, and the nature without which that art is nothing. ‘There 


were three things for which she was not paid at all, the sight of 


which repaid all who saw them. ‘The first good joy’ was to see 
her crying, as at the quartet in the Last Judgment, when other 
people were singing. ‘The next was, to see her singing away, 
bless her heart, when nobody could hear her, in the loudest 
choruses, And the third was, her sitting, on the Sunday, in the 
gallery of St. Margaret’s little out-of-the-way church, with the 
charity-girls, chanting the ‘old hundred, and dismissing the 
bewildered clergyman, who would have bowed her to the first 
seat in the synagogue, with, ‘Go your ways to the desk ; where 
should a singing-girl sit but with the singing-girls 2’ Phe act 
was like her acting, unconventional ; as was her volunteering, at 
the last concert, in the gladness of her spirit, a comic song, 
which some of the quidnuncs said was ‘not treating the patrons 
and the audience with proper respect.’ Perhaps it was not. 
But never having cared about proper respect ourselves, we can~ 
not pretend to judge. So far from objecting to such ‘ liberties, 
we only wish they were rights. Beautifully did the arch witchery 
of that song contrast with the lofty enthusiasm and deep feeling 
which she had previously evinced.‘ Ye sacred priests was sung 
by her, for the first time, on the Friday morning. W as it feel- 
ing or study which made her discard the traditional whine of the 
recitative, and by her dignified rebuke of the hesitating priests 
give new and far more touching pathos to the commencement of 
the air, and thus heighten the devout juabilancy of its close ? 
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Malibran has a magic in her own poetic being which creates 
oetry in every thing she touches; she breathes soul into music. 
We trust that she willdo yet more (she has already done much 
towards that popularizing of highest and finest Art which will be 
a greater good to the nation than the Reform Bill itself, or the 
repeal of the Assessed Taxes. 

Good people of Norwich, make your Festivals cheaper, hold 
them every year, cherish your chorus-singers, and never care 
whether the music be blue and white, or orange and purple. 
Your gentry have abominably demoralized your commonalty, for 
all political purposes; you have to regain a character in the 
country, for every where they call you all sorts of rascally names ; 
and you cannot do better than carry on, as you have already 
commenced, a great Musical Reform for the good of the nation 
at large. It is quite a godsend for you; as good a thing as 
Greece was for Lord Byron, when Don Juan began to pall. 
You cannot be more honourably or usefully patriotic; it will be 
better than returning a milk-and-water brace of blues at the next 
election, for that will be a great wickedness if done for money, and a 
great folly if done for nothing. ‘There are better qualifications for 
legislating than cash, colours or connexions. The ancient city 
ought to be represented by men combining the intellect and 
eloquence of William Windham, with the integrity and industry 
of William Smith, and disposed to dedicate all these qualities to 
the amelioration of the condition of the great mass of the com- 
munity. ‘The faction leaders will keep down for some time what 
political virtue there is in you; but it is there, and a great deal 
more of it than your accusers imagine ; let it sleep awhile, and 
sooth its slumbers with sweet airs. It may awake, like a giant 
refreshed, or disenchanted knight, and make your old streets ring 
with the shouts which announce the triumphant conclusion of a 
pure and popular election. I should like to come to that Festival. 





JUVENILE LESSONS. 
(Continued from page 690.) 


Farner, l amhungry. Can I have some bread ? 

Doubtless, boy, provided thou hast ‘ money in thy purse ;’ other- 
wise hungry thou wouldest probably remain. Are we not in London, 
where, as the phrase goes, ‘ nobody gives nothing for nothing, and a 
man may starve in the midst of the provisions of Leadenhall market. 

How different is the land we came from, father. The Pampas pea 
sants laughed at the foreign travellers who wanted to pay them for 
the roasted beef. 

That, boy, was because the beef was in surplus, and the half of every 
ox was invariably wasted for want of consumers. As they could not 
conveniently kill half an ox at a time, even supposing the occurrence 
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of so extraordinary a thing as economy, the travellers might well have 
the preference to the wild hogs, or wilder vultures, condors, hawks, 
and eagles. But the travellers would have had some trouble in pro- 
curing bread from the peasants, either for love or money, if by any 
strange chance the peasants had possessed any. Bread in the Pampas 
is like a plum-cake in the poor-house of an English parish. 

Yes, father. Iremember when you drew the loaf from your wallet 
at the hut of the mare-hunters on the Indian frontier, to give it me to 
eat with the roasted beef, the children all came round me, and looked 
at it so eagerly, that I could not help giving it to them, and they 
devoured it as rapidly as I did the water-melons at the ford of the 
Tercero river, the day the American traveller said it was so ‘ awful 
hot that the sun had gone clean out of the thermometer,’ and you 
laughed for half an hour. While the children were eating the loaf, 
their mother thanked God ‘ that they had lived to taste bread.’ 

Was there not another reason, boy, for giving away thy loaf? 
Didst thou not prefer beef alone? Thy colour mounts, boy! I did 
but jest. I know well thou wouldest have given beef and bread and 
all away, for the gratification of feeding those children, But when 
thou wert younger, scarce three years of age, thou didst live for 
months without other food than half-roasted beef and brackish water. 
Of a surety thou wert half a savage in thy externals; bare-headed, 
bare-footed, bare-armed, and thy skin sun-burned like to a tree’s 
bark. Yet was thy voice of pleasing treble, while thy speech evinced 
all kindly thoughts. The Scripture says, ‘ Man shall not live by 
bread alone.’ After so long going even beyond the letter, abstaining 
altogether from bread, it seems to me marvellous strange that thou 
canst now be content to eat bread alone, and think it a cure for 
hunger. Of a surety it would choke me, though I fall not under the 
anathema of Lavater: ‘ Keep him at least three paces distant from 
you who hates bread, music, and the laugh of a child.’ But yonder 
stands a baker at his door in that wide street. Let us bend our steps 
thither. He is a Scot by his name; ay, and his physiognomy con- 
firms it. 

How happens it that there are so many Scotch bakers in England ? 

Scotland, like other places, produces more people than food, and 
the surplus, who cannot procure a living at home, are forced to export 
themselves. ‘These, with few exceptions, will mostly be found of two 
classes—those possessed of considerable intellect, and those of inferior 
intellect. The first go forth principally from a desire of bettering 
their condition in life, i.e. becoming rich. ‘The last are moved by the 
absolute necessity of procuring the means of bare existence, being 
principally mere labourers, with little skill. One of the coarse jests 
formerly in vogue was, that when Scotchmen came up to London from 
the north, they stopped on the top of Highgate-hill, and borrowed a 
halfpenny of the first passenger, to toss up ‘ heads or tails,’ thereby 
to decide whether they should become bakers or gardeners, i. @. beaters 
of dough or diggers of ground, the amount of skill in either being 
very trifling. 

But how could they get from Scotland to London without a half- 
penny in their pockets ! 
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By the same process which Irishmen use when they come over to 
the English harvest—invincible perseverance and economy, added to 
that faculty which people brought up in misery mostly acquire, when 
not killed off in the seasoning, the power of eating when they can 
procure food, and of going without when they have it not, by no 
means considering eating as a matter of regular business, but chiefly 
as a casualty. 

But do they not get ill in health ? 

Questionless, and many die outright, while the average length of 
days is lessened; but worst of all, both themselves and children are 
deteriorated both in body and mind. Sudden death might be en- 
durable to contemplate, but the deterioration of the germ, the debasing 
of the standard, is pregnant with monstrous evils. 

There is the baker’s man coming out with the basket. He isa 
Scotchman, and he looks stout and strong. 

He has widely improved his condition by leaving his own country. 
He is now well fed and lodged. You must not judge of the condition 
of either Scotchmen or Irishmen in their own countries, by the con- 

tion of those who are permanent settlers in England. Call to mind 
the Irish hordes of beggars we saw on the road from Liverpool. They 
scarcely looked human. Ragged, squalid, abject, and speaking an 
unknown tongue, there wanted but a wilderness instead of a peopled 
country to convey the perfect impression that a portion of the wild 
followers of Peter the Hermit were bent upon a new crusade. Poor, 
wretched people, my heart grieves over them, and the more miserable 
hordes they had left in their own country, of whom they were a 
sample even too favourable. 

Can nothing be done, father, to improve their condition ? 

They should not have been produced ; but being in existence they 
have an undoubted claim to support, so long as they are willing to 
work, to do their share of the task of food-producing. 

But who should support them ? 

The land they were bred upon, in the first resort, even though it 
were to absorb the whole of the rents of those calling themselves the 
land lords ; a strange kind of title, into whose propriety the commu- 
nity will some day examine more deeply than at present. The old 
Greek land lords cultivated their land by slaves, i.e. by bought and 
sold men and women, and consequently were saddled with the cost of 
their maintenance. When they became too numerous, they got rid of 
the surplus by planting colonies. The modern Irish land lords culti- 
vate their estates by real though not nominal slaves. Their short 
sight can only see the apparent advantage of having a numerous 
tenantry whom they are not obliged to support, bidding one against 
another for the possession of a misery patch, yclept a potato ground, 
and they overlook the gradual deterioration of the soil, and the entire 
stoppage of all improvement, owing to poverty. ‘Their ignorance 
cannot see the advantages accruing from a wealthy tenantry. A wise 
legislature, notwithstanding all that has been said against poor laws, 
would establish poor laws in Ireland. The land lords would then be- 
come interested in the prosperity of the people under them, and learn 
to consider themselves as land holders for the benefit of others as well 
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as themselves. As a matter of course, the Irish peasantry would be 
uickly taught to consider it as sound morality not to produce more 
mouths than there were existing means to fill. Exhortations are of 
little use to those who hold irresponsible power; but they are sus- 
ceptible of a lasting impression through the agency of their pockets. 
Is it not said that the poor laws in England make paupers who 
would not otherwise exist ? 
The maladministration of the poor laws may cause some eyil in this 
way, but not to any extent. England has poor laws, and her paupers 
are not numerous. Ireland has no poor laws, and she is overrun with 


paupers. 

But, father, suppose Ireland were overflowed with people, even 
after the rents of the landholders were absorbed by the poor’s rates, 
what then must be done ? 

They would continue to flow over to England, boy, in increased 
numbers, if means were not taken to diverge the current to other 
countries. And were such a system to continue, when no further 
outlet existed, it would become a question whether England might 
not justly shut her ports against immigrant Irish. But all such cases 
must be prudentially considered. Were two men to live together on 
one island, the one industrious and the other idle, it is quite clear that 
the industrious one might fairly refuse to feed the idle one. But if the 
industrious one were capable of producing with facility much more 
than might be necessary for his own consumption, it might perhaps 
be a wiser plan to feed the idle one, and endeavour to teach and re- 
form him, than to set him at defiance, and thus take the chance of all 
the evil his desperation might prompt him to commit. If indeed the 
industrious one, by his utmost exertions, could only procure barely 
sufficient for his own maintenance, it would then become imperative 
on him to resist the demands of the idle one by force of arms. Thus, 
if England were in a state of comfort owing to the prudence of the 
people in adjusting the mouths to the food, and all the rest of the 
world were in a state of misery owing to a surplus of population, she 
might fairly refuse admittance to foreigners who could only serve to 
reduce her to the same condition. But this is an abstract case, not 
likely to happen, inasmuch as people are each day growing wiser. 

But, father, I have heard it said that the Scotch are a more moral 
people than the Irish. 

They are upon the average a more prudent people, boy ; and with 
many persons prudence is the only virtue recognised as morality. 
Yet the poor Irish, who come over to England to the harvest, are also 
prudent, and carry back with them in their ragged garments almost 
every farthing of money they earn, starving themselves to accomplish 
it. The real morality of both Scotch and Irish is, I take it, like that 
of the English, much upon a pat, and depends much upon their relative 
means of subsistence. No very poor people can be very moral, for 
poverty begets hard selfishness, and causes them to approach to the 
nature of the wild animals of prey. Amongst the very poor and the 
very ignorant, drunkenness prevails in Scotland, as it does in lreland 
and England. 

But they say that the Scotch are all educated. 
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Then, boy, they say that which is untrue. A larger portion of 
them may perhaps be able to read and write than among English or 
Irish, but that is not education; it is no proof either of good moral 
or physical training. The poverty alone is sufficient proof of the 
absence of education. No educated people, i. e. no people whose 
judgment were duly trained and ripened, wouid remain poor. There 
might be individual examples of poverty, but not national ones. 

But, father, is it not said that it is a good thing to be brought up 
hardily ? 

There is a distinction to be made, boy. To be brought up hardily 
is good ; to be brought up in hardships is evil, because misery begets 
selfishness. This it is which has given a peculiar character to the 
Scottish people of the poorer classes. Here and there finer natures 
than ordinary burst through the evils unscathed, and retain their ex- 
cellence ; but it is a fearful ordeal they pass through, and is mostly 
fatal to the growth of beneficence, as well as to physical beauty, 

Father, do you remember the Scotch colonists at *** ***** ? 

Perfectly, boy, and the pain I felt at witnessing their daily degra. 
dation by intoxication. 

What very ugly people they were, and how filthy in their habits, 
And then their voices; they sounded harsh in mine ears as the 
groaning of the marsh frogs. I did not understand their speech, but 
the tones were far more coarse than the deep guttural notes of the 
Pampas Indians. ‘There was nothing musical about them; and when 
I spoke to them in Spanish, they looked cross at me, and afterwards 
made signs for something to drink. The Gauchos of the Pampas 
were quite handsome people when compared with them, both men and 
women. ‘Their faces were smooth and plump, though dark coloured ; 
but the faces of the Scotch were white and freckled, like the leprosy 
I have read of; and they were wrinkled; and their eyes were like 
those of cats, and altogether I could not look on them with pleasure. 
The first time I was ever looked crossly at, it was by those people. The 
Spanish people were always kind to me, and their voices were musical, 
and they answered all my questions cheerfully. 

Thou wert surprised by the contrast, boy ; and the want of language 
to communicate with them aided the painful feeling. But in truth 
thy disposition lacks love to those who do not cheerfully answer thy 
questions. Yet in the case of those Scotch colonists thy perceptions 
were true. Their language and their ideas were as coarse as their 
voices, and altogether they were worthless people. They were 
drunken, idle, and filthy, with scarcely an exception. They had no 
recognition of moral worth. Having eaten food without labour, be- 
stowed by the inhabitants of a plentiful land, they had learned to be 
shameless beggars, regarding industry as a thing fit only for a negro. 
And all this was the result of the extreme poverty and hardship in 
which they had been broughtup. Having never experienced the comforts 
which the possession of property can bestow, they cared for nothing 
but sensual excitement, and that of the coarsest kind. Consequently, 
when they reached a plentiful land their excitement became almost 
a like the hunger of starving men after long abstinence from 
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But did they not afterwards improve ? 

Some few, but many killed themselves by excess. But the next 
generation will improve by imperceptibly assimilating themselves to 
the manners and customs of the country. 

But, father, | have heard people here say that the manners and cus- 
toms of Spanish countries are very immoral. 

That is simply because the definition of morals is different in the 
different countries. If by morality and immorality we understand 

ood and evil, we may readily come to a general definition. That 
which produces more pleasure than pain, viewed in all its bearings 
both upon ourselves and our neighbours, must be good, by which 
word we commonly understand an emanation of God, or the good 
principle. And that which produces more pain than pleasure, viewed 
in all its bearings both upon ourselves and our neighbours, must be 
evil, by which word we commonly understand an emanation of the 
devil, or the evil principle. 

put, father, are there not some things which are all good or all 
evil 2 

Very few, I apprehend. The proverb says, ‘It is an ill wind which 
blows nobody good ;’ and it might be readily reversed. It is a good 
wind which blows nobody evil. 

Yes; I remember whenthe locusts came in swarms, and were de- 
vouring all the fruit in the crchards, and the crops on the ground, a 
Pampero gale swept them all into the sea; and then Don ***** was 
miserable for two months, for his ship parted her cable in the gale, 
and was lost. 

There, boy, was a general good, and a partial evil. There cannot 
be a doubt that the former far outbalanced the latter. 

But, father, would it not have been better to have no locusts, and 
no gale, and then the ship might have been saved ? 

Thou art now diving beyond my vision, boy. Perhaps, though, 
Don *****, who was a lazy, careless man, might take warning by the 
accident to get his ships better found afterwards. There can be no 
doubt of the extreme misery which arises at times from over-popula- 
tion, yet even that evil has been accompanied by one advantage. 

What is that, father ? 

The extinction of the feudal system. 

You mean the system under which all the people were a kind of 
slaves to a few rich men called lords and barons. 

Even so. Though the vassals were not actually bought and sold 
Slaves, still they were tied to the soil, and the feudal lord was obliged 
to find them land for their support. But when they waxed too nume- 
rous he was glad to emancipate them, for they were more expense than 
profit to him, The extinction of the feudal system has commonly 
been attributed to the influence of Christianity, but, when opposed to 
Profit, Christianity would have availed as little with the oligarchy in 
those days as it does at present. Had the barons carried their brutal 
disregard of human feelings a step further, killing off the supernume- 
rary children of their vassals, as they were accustomed to regulate the 
numbers of their cattle, it is to be feared that personal slavery would 
ave continued for a much longer period. 
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But, father, would the people have submitted to have their children 
killed ? 

It is hard to say, boy, how far people may be degraded when kept 
in ignorance by skilful taskmasters. Not many years have elapsed 
since the house of the philosopher Priestley was burnt by an ignorant 
mob at Birmingham, and the very instruments and papers dedicated 
to the service of humanity destroyed. 

But, father, the populace of Birmingham could not well be more 
ignorant than the Roman slaves, who more than once rebelled and 
placed Rome in jeopardy. 

That was because the cruelty of their masters exceeded the bounds 
of endurance. But when physically well treated, and carefully de- 
barred from the exercise of mind, human beings may be rendered as 
tame as cattle ona farm. The Tories understand this, and that is the 
secret of their apparent familiarity with those about them. But they 
have not understood the whole matter. Had they been wise, they 
would have discouraged the too great increase in the numbers of the 
people, and then they might liave continued their Corn Laws, and the 
subservience of their tenantry. But the people have overbred them, 
physical misery has forced the sufferers to think, and the days of 
tyranny are passed. The era of education has commenced, and the 
knowledge hardly and painfully gained by the poor, will be forced on 
the rich. 

But will the knowledge gained by the poor improve their morality ? 

It may not in all cases with the present generation, but that will be 
its general effect. As knowledge increases, physical misery will de- 
crease, for ignorance alone is the cause of the greatest amount of 
physical misery, and remember that sound morality can scarcely exist 
where physical misery is constantly tempting to crime. Inmorality 
may frequently accompany wealth as a matter of choice on the part 
of the possessor, but the poor man is most commonly forced to adopt 
it as a means of living. é 

How is it, father, that the payment of the different workmen 1s re- 

ulated, so that some get more than others ? 

That kind of labour which is easiest performed, or requires least 
skill, is most abundant, and consequently is the lowest in price. Skilled 
labour rises in proportion to the amount of skill required, for the most 
skilful workmen are always the fewest in number. 

But may not the time come, when all men will be skilled alike, a 
least all men who practise the mechanical arts ? 

Then they will be all paid alike, or at least the increase In the rate 
of payment will be in proportion to the disagreeable nature of the 
employment. Ordinary copying clerks are at present better paid than 
labouring men, but as the arts of reading and writing become more 
universal, they will be worse paid, for the labour is much less, unless 
indeed the comparative unhealthiness of it be considered an equivalent. 

What do common labourers earn in a week ? 

They are considered well paid at fifteen shillings. 

And carpenters and cabinet-makers ? 


About thirty shillings. ” 
Then there was a much greater difference in Southern America. 
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The country labourers there get a dollar a day, and the carpenters and 
cabinet-makers four dollars. But father, you remember the cabinet- 
maker's shop in the Calle de *******, He could earn eight dollars a 
day at making rose-wood furniture. That was a good man, he taught 
me to work when I went to play there. 

He was a remarkable man, boy. He could do more work than any 
two men, and he was industrious into the bargain. Thou didst not 
know that he also was a Scotchman. His history was somewhat re- 
markable. He left Scotland at twenty, and went to Canada, where he 
earned money easily, and expended it in the same way, in what work- 
men are accustomed to call ‘ enjoying themselves.’ At twenty-five he 
first resolved to become a rich man, and began to save his money. 
After a few months, he received information of the want of cabinet- 
makers in Southern America. His mind was soon made up, and he em- 
barked for *****, The rosewood of Brazil was in abundance, but there 
was no one to make it up into articles of furniture. He hired a large 
room, took orders, and set to work in earnest. For six years he 
scarcely ever stepped out of his workshop, which served him both 
to eat and sleep in. He lostnotime. His dinner was brought to him, 
and placed on his work-bench, ready cut up, and he ate while he 
wrought, the stroke of the plane accompanying the movement of the 
jaws. If any one came to him with an order, he did not cease work- 
ing. He gave them a piece of chalk to write their commission on the 
wall, while he continued his labour. When the light of day ceased, 
an artificial light enabled him to continue, and when worn out with 
sleep, his hard bench was his only couch, and a mallet his pillow. 
Nay, to such an extent did he carry his perseverance, that on man 
occasions he was accustomed to place a sharp piece of wood beneath 
his head, to prevent his sleeping long together. While he was thus 
disciplining himself to labour, foregoing all relaxation, others in a 
similar situation were accustomed only to work two days in the week, 
and pass the rest of their time in excitement. He continued this 
course of life several years, and accumulated many thousand dol- 
lars, when he found his health somewhat affected, and he relaxed in 
his exertions, He was then informed that there was a city of the in- 
terior, which was a perfect Eldorado, in want only of cabinet- 
makers, and he determined to go there on a speculation. H e conse- 
quently engaged several workmen, and carried with him a considerable 
amount of property. The speculation failed, and he lost several thou- 
sand dollars. He did not repine, but returned to his old quarters, and 
his health being improved by travel, he recommenced his work, 
though not so intensely as before. It was at this period that thou 
Wert acquainted with him, and in conversation with me, he repined 
that he had not a wife and children to help him to look after his con- 
stantly accumulating property. His habits had become grave, and to 
some austere, and he began to ask himself what was the utility of 
Wealth, yet from long custom still went on accumulating. 

What became of him, father, afterwards ? Ah ae 

He deliberated long upon returning to Scotland, but all his kindred, 
i.e, his near kindred, were dead, and at last he resolved to purchase a 


large cattle-breeding estate in the ***** ******, It was a glorious 
312 
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place, of many thousand acres, hill and valley, wood land and rrass 
land, limestone rocks and crystal streams, running over pebbly sindy 
beds. Herds of black cattle and horses ran wild on it, and there were 
no dwellings but a few rushen huts, occasionally inhabited by the wan. 
dering Gauchos, who fed upon the cattle without leave of the owner. 
He was not a man to go half-way in any thing, and this Scot who had 
worked hard half his life with mechanical tools, within four walls, after 
a twelve-month’s practice, became a fearless and skilful rider, passing 
whole days and nights in the open air, as though he had been born 
and bred a cattle herd. He took to the garb of the country, and was 
known far and wide amongst the natives by the cognomen of El 
Gaucho Inglese. For a considerable period his new mode of life was a 
source of great happiness to him. 

But, father, could he not have done all this just the same without 
working so hard for so many years? 

Undoubtedly, boy. And he was one of many examples, how nes 
cessary a part of education it is, rightly to train the judgment in early 
youth, in order to proportion our means to our ends, without unneces- 
sary exertions, and without falling into the other extreme of poverty. 
This man’s exertions were for the most part wasted. 

But where is he now, father ? 

Residing in, or rather, I believe, wandering over his estate, mostly 
well armed, in order that his hand may keep his head, for there are 
many of his wild neighbours, who, although they do not dispute his 
legal title, claim equal right to occupancy and produce with himself. 
After he had been two years in possession, he determined to turn his 
cattle to account, by salting them down for beef. He consequently 
attempted to prevent the Gauchos from stealing them, but in vain, 
and only excited their enmity, which once or twice has put his life in 
peril. Afterwards the war broke out, and almost all the cattle were 
consumed by the opposite parties. He was thus ruined, if a man can 
be called ruined who possesses thousands of acres of Jand, and the 
means of procuring sufficient food and clothing. As for lodging, there 
is to my mind none like that with the grassy turf beneath, and the 
diamonded canopy above. 

Will he ever take to work again ? __— 

Never, boy. The spell is broken of patient industry. His mind 1s 
not of the class which can reason deeply. He had but one object in 
view when he commenced—riches. They came and went, and his 
longing has been satisfied. He is more of a philosopher than he was, 
philosopher enough to know the fruitlessness of wealth, but not philo- 
sopher enough to understand its true uses. 

Is he happy, father ? ‘ 

No, boy, he is restless. And a restless man, unoccupied, eg 
a ee martyrdom. A life without an object is worse than no life 
at all, 

But, father, can people live without objects ? I do not und 
Iam never without an object. The only trouble I have, 
time is too short for all I want to do. : 

And it shall be my care boy, so to train thee, that it may be ever 
thus with thee, and then thy life will be one tissue of happiness. 


erstand it. 
is that my 
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Tell me, father, how I was brought up when young, before I could 
remember things. 

Hardily boy, at least as hardily as the beautiful climate would per- 
mit. ‘Thy limbs were uncramped by bandages, and all thy motions 
were unimpeded. The water from a crystal stream was thy daily 
bath, wherein thou wouldst sport in wild delight, and white and curly 
was the carpet of lamb-skins, which served thee to roll on ere thou 
hadst learned to walk. Older grown, thy food was coarse, though 
plentiful, and partaken of at no stated intervals, but when hunger dee 
manded it. A wild orchard and wilder wood were thy chosen haunts, 
and thy companions were two noble looking dogs, who constantly hung 
upon thy footsteps, serving as thy guard against the wild cattle, who, 
at times, burst through the enclosures into the mellow patches, while 
thy mimic lazo was whirling around thee, and thy shrill voice shouted 
forth imperfect accents, such as thou hadst heard from the lips of the 
hunters. 

Oh, father! I can just recollect the boar attacking me. 

It is vividly present to me, boy. Thy dogs were away after a bull 
on the hill, and thou wert plucking a ripe melon, when the savage 
animal rushed through the hedge and overthrew thee. But for the 
lazo of the peasant who was hoeing the maize, the brute would have 
slain thee. Only that morning the hedge had been made seemingly 
secure against the ferocious brute’s intrusion. But he was never 
ferocious afterwards. 

Was he killed ? 

No; he was what the sailors call spritsail-yarded. A roller of 
wood, some three feet in length, was rivetted to the ring in his nose, 
which, while walking, he was accustomed to balance as carefully as a 
rope-dancer, but with all the gravity of an Alcalde when he first takes 
ere and grasps the gold-headed cane. He never again attempted a 

edge, 

Father, do you remember when we set out on our travels across 
the great mountains ? : 

Ay, boy; and the peril on the green hill slope above the precipice 
which overlooks the river. We had slept in the grass in the valley 
below, and at early dawn the muleteers aroused us to proceed on our 
journey, while the grey mist hung around and impeded the view of 
the morning star. I had saddled a lean and half-vicious black horse, 
and was leading another fastened by the tether toa ring in the saddle- 
girth, while thou wert sitting before me on the pommel, prattling 
about each indistinct object which we passed. Suddenly a huge vul- 
ture arose directly before us on the narrow track, and his hoary wings 
flapped against the eyes of the steed, who first reared, and then sprang 
up the steepest part of the mountain in affright, dashing towards the 
cliff, Reining him back, the girth slipped, and I felt the saddle turn- 
ing. Barely time had I to throw thee into a prickly bush, which held 
thy garments fast, ere horse and rider came to the earth together, on 
the extreme verge. 

I remember how furiously he kicked till he had got clear of the 
saddle trappings, in which your spur was hitched, while the rifle at 


your back went off in the struggle. 
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Ay, boy, and the mischievous animal gave me full half an hour's 
work to catch him again, and another half hour to collect the saddle- 
gear which he had scattered far and wide. Thou wert an excellent 
traveller, boy, as all children are when they are rationally treated, 
No word of complaint ever passed thy lips, though thou wert after. 
wards both cold and hungry in the barren pathways of the mountain 
range, where the cold winds whistled, and the running streams froze 
as we lay by their edges, fireless, and the rough coats of the shivering 
mules and horses gave forth a torrent of fiery sparks whenever the 
hand passed over them, It is good that human beings should moye 
from place to place, and prove all varieties of life, for only thus can 
their prejudices be extinguished. 

And, father, do you remember the guanaco which you shot at the ford 
of the river, as he came down to drink ? 

Ay, boy, and his flesh was roasted for supper, and we found it deli- 
cious. How the fire-flame roared round the old rock in the rushing 
breeze, as we sat cross-legged on our saddle-gear, at supper. Our 
muleteers sang patriotic songs, till El Penon Rasgado rang again, 
and the wine-cup meanwhile passed merrily round. Oh! but there 
was something rapturous in that life, with the blue starry heavens 
above, and the river making wild music below, even though no level 
spot of ground could be found on which a man of six feet in length 
could comfortably stretch himself, without feeling the inequality of 
surface make his bones ache. 

But, father, you remember the next night, when we stopped at the 
dry bed of the mountain torrent, where the coarse sand was heaped in 
drifts ? 

Ay, boy, that was indeed a luxury. We nestled into it till it fitted 
us like one of Arnot’s beds, just as the sparrows do in the dusty road 
in summer. Our sleep was sound, for exercise had earned it, Oh! 
that indeed was life. Would that we might live it over again for a 
time! Often as I lie waking within the haunts of civilization is 
that sand bed of the dry torrent present to me. I see the forms of our 
bodies printed in the flickering glare of the fire-light, gleaming on the 
thorny shrubs that served to sift but not to keep off the mountain 
blast, which yet howled angrily that it could not pierce the wetted 
poncho, which bade it defiance with its icy surface. 

When shall we travel here, father ? 

There is no travelling here, boy. Thou mayst move from house to 
house, or from town to town, but where is the excitement of travel 
when you are positively sure that a house and a bed, and a supper, 
await the close of each day ; and, in addition to that,a certain number 
of interested people, whose only value for you is the profit you can 
help them to? No, no; the true delicious excitement of travel must 
ever consist in its uncertainty,—the hunting after the unknown. 
English travelling is like English hunting; the result is settled and 
known beforehand. To be conscious of this is to feel like a locomo- 


tive machine. But thou hast eaten thy bread, therefore let us depart. 
Junius Reptyives. 


( To be continued.) 
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MIND, 


Waar is thy emblem, Mind ? 


The earth —now wearing on its forehead young 
Unopen’d leaf: buds, and a few pale flowers ; 
Now with the summer's green and blossom hung, 
And lavishing warm love on all the hours ; 

Now with its myriad globes of rich ripe fruit, 
And its arboreous leaf-work, million-hued ; 
Now cold in winter’s winding-sheet and mute— 
But its deep heart with brooding life imbued : 
Its early flowers and bursting buds 
Struck by chill winds and eloud-rain’d floods ; 
Its summer mantle rent and sodden, 
By all the elements down-trodden ; 
Its golden fruit and foliage scatter’d, 
And its dead limbs oppress’d and shatter’d 
By the strong wings of wind and storm, 
And frozen in its heart-depths warm! 


What should be thy emblem, Mind ? 
The weltering ocean, 
In calm or commotion— 
Now with heaven’s own hue 
On its bosom blue— 
Gentle and slow, with lustrous shadows 
Of clouds thin-woven, 
By light airs cloven, 
And studs of light o’er its azure meadows ; 
Now dark and still 
As intents of ill, 
And a mighty mirror 
For every terror— 
And inly-folded, like resolved will ; 
Now rolling and foaming 
In thunder and fire, 
Like the turbulent coming 
Of rending desire ; 
Now vailing to midnight its quivering crest— 
Wearing starbeams and moonlight in love on its breast, 


What is thy meet emblem, Mind ? 


The holy beauty of the sky, | 

Dim shroud of that vast Deity, 

To whose veil’d ray, all rays we see 
Are cloud; with all the spirits that roam 
Beneath its ether-woven dome: — 

The sun, whose space-enfolding flight 
Steeps the inebriate earth in slight ; 
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The unresting moon, the love-beloved ; 
The planets, and pale constellations ; 
The cloud-stars, where the soul, reproved, 
Dreams of immensity, and quivers ; 
And ever-changing clouds, that flee 
Before the wild wind’s inspirations, 
Like oceans dark and gleaming rivers, 
And in tempestuous exhalations 

Work change eternal o’er the earth and sea. 


As heaven upon the deep descendeth, 
God—or whate’er that Spirit's name, 
Whose torch lit up the undying flame 
That lampeth in the eyes of space— 
Falls on the mind: 
As light and wind 
Blend on the many-colour’d ocean’s face, 
So with our common thought that Spirit blendeth : 
As the sea shakes the earth 
With every billow’s birth, 
The mind with all its strife 
Shatters the nerves of life! 
a * 





THE ESCAPE. 


‘ What holiness is in that placid face *’ 


On an evening in December, some years ago, I was walking on 
the banks of the Ohio, when the river was full of floating ice; a 
boat, containing several negroes, attracted my attention, as the 
men were struggling the boat through the masses which were 
borne along rapidly on the strong current. If there were danger 
in the process, the men seemed insensible of it, for they screamed 
with laughter. They were in their holiday clothes, and coming 
across from the Virginia side, as I learned on their landing, for a 
merry-making, it being Christmas eve. There was a_ stirring 
excitement in the transit under such circumstances, which in- 
creased my desire to effect a passage to the opposite bank, where 
the visible number of houses promised a better chance of lodging 
for the night, than I saw in remaining on the Ohio side, where 
the dwellings were more thinly and widely scattered. The sua 
had now set. Four or five of the negroes disembarked, and 
other two were about to push off for a second cargo of their 
comrades, when I asked them if they would give me a passage 
across? ‘ Yes, massa,’ was the ready reply. Forthwith I stepped 
into the boat, and united my labours in the toil, which I found to 
be much greater than the merriment I had witnessed led me [0 
expect. I, at that time, carried my plunder, as the Kentuckians 
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have it, my all, in an oil-skin case, and a leather portfolio, sus- 
pended over my shoulder. In taking these off for the purpose of 
carrying them more conveniently into the boat, I laid a stick 
down and forgot it. When we had been baitling with, and twist- 
ing and sinuositing among the ice for fifteen minutes or more, 
without having made much progress, for the blocks of ice rather 
increased in size and number, I suddenly recollected my stick— 
I was very unwilling to lose it, for it had been my only compa- 
nion through a pedestrian journey of more than two thousand 
miles ; and, besides, it had another value, it was given to me by 
an English settler at Albion, in the Illinois.) When I men- 
tioned my loss, the boatmen very readily offered to put back, 
troublesome as was the task of doing so, On re-landing—from 
what cause I need not say—I am sure it was not a presentiment 
of danger and disaster, for | saw nothing to awaken such a feel- 
ing, | changed my mind, and decided on remaining on that side 
of the river, to seek a home for the night; I gave the men half- 
a-dollar, thanked, and bade them good night; then I remained 
looking at the men and boat. While one was employed at the oars, 
the other laboured in thrusting the obstructions aside with a 
boat-hook ; when, in the act of lifting amass from the boat’s bow, 
he brought the gunnel low in the water, and at that moment a 
block of ice struck her—rolled into the boat—she lurched, and 
instantly filled; the men threw up a loud and scattering shriek, 
and boat and all were gone, overwhelmed beneath the ice ! 

‘ And you instantly fell on your knees, and returned thanks for 
your escape,’ were the words which I heard from a female in a 
circle in which I once related this incident. I was not looking in 
the direction of the speaker at the moment, but I answered in 
that intenseness of voice which indicates much more than is 
spoken; it was that subduedness, that suppressed tone, which 
is used by one who compels himself to laugh at the recollection 
ofa strong and painful excitement, which excitement arises, again 
as memory recalls the circumstances—My words were—‘ Oh, 
no, indeed !—I was intent on other thoughts then;’ and as I 
spoke my eyes turned, and I saw the lady, who with the sweetest 
calmness, and most beautiful composure of countenance, sat look- 
ing at me; the palm of one of her delicate hands turned out to- 
wards me—fingers open and pointing upwards; the gesticulative 
expression of ‘keep off’ and indignant deprecation combined : 
the wrist of that hand rested on one of those little knick-knackery, 
bijouterie tables, which we see in drawing-rooms. The hand 
excepted, the keenest scrutiny would have failed to discover any 
sign of thought or feeling in the face, form, or figure. It was 
exquisitely beautiful substantial nothing on which I gazed; she 
Was as vivacious as the arm of that fauteuil which held her; had 
she suspected I was so skilled in the meaning of gestures, that 
hand would have reposed as quietly as her face and eyes did. 
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Next day I was informed how much my conduct, &c. &c. &e. 
(for there was-a long story of it) had shocked ‘ Mrs. Snodgrass.’ 
The influence extended to the friends at whose house this 
occurred: they were unusually reserved on my next visit, and 
soon after were ‘not at home’ when I called. This affair set 
me thinking. 

How well do I hear, now, the gentle, smooth, liquid evenness of 
tone in which the lady syllabled those words! I would defy the 
most sensitive ear to discover whether they carried any intention 
of reproach, hope, sympathy, feeling, meaning of any kind be- 

ond the positive signification which would be given to them if 

they had been read from a dictionary: if they had been arranged 
in a perpendicular line, and conned over like a sum in addition, 
they would have expressed her meaning quite as forcibly. | 
have frequently listened to the same kind of evenness since, 
more frequently from men than from women; in which it is the 
more horrible I shall not say—nor will I ever use a gentler term 
than horrible in speaking of it. It is the process by which 

They show to circling eyes they’re too genteel 

To laugh, or smile—to weep, or sigh, or feel : 

Convey, in placid tones, their bitterest spite ; 

To prove, while stabbing hearts, they are polite, 

And coat decocting venom o’er with ice— 

For such is dignity, 

Not Pope. 

I have, a hundred times since, related this anecdote—(not the 
lady’s conduct)—lI have used it as a touchstone, a key by which 
| unlocked the temper, and obtained access to the morale of the 
individual to whom I| applied it. Many have spoken or ejacu- 
lated the words of the lady—others tearfully exclaimed, ‘ poor 
creatures!” Two I can remember, who remarked, ‘ what you 
must have suffered at seeing this painful disaster, yourself, pro- 
bably, in some measure, the cause, though the innocent cause! 
Indeed, I did suffer. That shriek rang through the evening 
twilight for months afterwards, and I saw the piled blocks of ice 
toppling into the boat as I lay dreaming on my bed—lI felt, over 
and over again, the almost burning eagerness with which I ran 
in search of another boat and assistants—(this portion of the 
story | relate now for the first time)—how, while others were 
reluctant in the supposed impossibility of rescuing the poor fel- 
lows, | was armed in triple strength, and utter insensibility to 
peril—obstacles diminished or vanished at the will ; effort seemed 
unnecessary ; 1 made none: energy and power came without @ 
compulsory bracing of the nerves; I remember my dumb indif- 
ference to remonstrances and the charge of ‘ foolishness,’ as I 
leaped out of the boat, when an island of ice blocked up our 
progress, and made use of it as a fulcrum, my legs the lever, 
for propelling her; sinking, as the fulcrum did, beneath my 
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weight and pressure, till I was up to my waist at times; yet I felt 
as secure as if I were treading a rock that had stood from the 
foundation of the'earth, and | could calculate the distance I was 
able to spring. to and from the boat to the certainty of an 
inch; I was sure I was safe; and I saw a head above the 
water, and arms splashing and_ uplifted, trying to grasp a 
mass which was floating by—and I redoubled my efforts: 
three persons besides myself were in the boat, and on seeing this 
they became as confident and eager as 1 was. The object was 
scarcely fifty yards distant, but between us and it lay, collected 
and aggerated, a thousand smaller and larger masses, concreting 
as they floated along, and presenting a seemingly impenetrable 
barrier, But skill is the ductile child of resolution. Under other 
circumstances,—circumstances not demanding the gathered-up 
energies, nor calling upon resolution with so earnest a voice,— 
the boat might have been craunched into fragments as the ice 
whirled in the sawing eddies, which the united efforts of feet, oars, 
and poles occasioned in forcing the boat through the obstructions ; 
the crashing and jingling of the broken ice, then its harsh grating 
against the sides and bottom of the boat, rolled and wheeled over 
the water; the whole river seemed alive with hisses, as if ten 
thousand millions of voices were subdued into breathing whis- 
pers; and, far above all, rose and rung through the evening sky 
the shriek of the poor fellow who was clinging in death’s antici- 

ated agonies to the ice. We set up a shout of encouragement. 

he shriek was our only direction now; for darkness and the in- 
tervening masses hid him from the view. He was found when 
no longer capable of uttering a cry, yet still he clung ; his fingers 
were actually fastened into the ice. With what eager joy, to each 
of us, he was taken into the boat! Life seemed to be utterly 
extinct. We stripped him, and with my coat, which, as I had 
thrown it off, was fortunately dry, we rubbed the benumbed body, 
and, oh, warmth— breathing, returned! Each man willingly took 
off his outer garments, to wrap round the poor fellow; and thus 
we safely carried him tothe shore. ‘There were many persons by 
this time gathered on the river’s bank, with pine-knot torches 
burning, and one voice among them repeated the inquiring wail, 
‘Is it David? Is it David? Do tell meif it is David! She 
pressed forward to satisfy her agony of anxiety :—it was not 
David—David had perished! Reader, do you think I soon for- 
got that negro woman's wail, or that rising shriek which stopped 
short in her throat, as if it were snapped off by death, with which 
she dropped among the feet of those who were carrying the 
rescued man ? 

The first part of this incident 1 have frequently told, as I before 
said, as a touchstone to try the characters, the dispositions, the 
modes of thinking of my hearers; and 1 obtained the different 
results, drew forth the sel/-illustrating remarks, to which 1 have 
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referred, One to whom I related it, and with it my sensations 
and thoughts on the occasion, said, * Oh, that was the right thing,’ 
I was thus taught that there might be a distinction between a 
person of religious reputation and one of Christian feelings; that 
they might be wide as the poles asunder. 

Generous and honest reader, which or what inference will you 
draw from this? Perhaps, though, you will say, my nice recol- 
lection of these things, or, rather, my ability to note them so 
closely, so minutely, is an evidence that I was not much moved 
by the circumstances. My friend,—let me so call you,—I have 
gathered them together since, by rethinking them over. Do not 
fall into the error of believing that that which is stirring us 
most, which produces the wildest riot, or most bustling variation 
in our thoughts, is least likely to be remembered. Even in its 
smallest or remotest particulars, it may sharply and deeply 
cut its records on the brain. I have dissected myself a 
thousand times. I have analyzed my sensations, and lived 
my life over and over again; and there has been in me this 
faculty of watchfulness, or, rather, this power of minute retro- 
spection under all circumstances. When every thought scalded 
my veins and dashed the hot waves of agony on my heart, 
they have left their clear and distinct impressions on my memory ; 
and though [ could not knead my thoughts into a subjugation of 
my sufferings,—could not press the feverishness of the rocking 
heart into a calmness of beating,—no, nor steer my conduct, 
manner, and actions on the currents of a composing rationality 
under such influences, nothing was omitted to be entered on that 
book. There is not a highly exciting circumstance in my exist- 
ence, of which I have not a perfect remembrance ; of every 
thought which passed through my mind, and every sensation of 
pain or pleasure, self-approbation or reproach, of gladness or 
regret, which accompanied it, as accurately as at the moment of 
its occurrence. All over again, I think, feel, and live. There are 
thousands of men who do so, but perhaps no one has hitherto 
ventured to speak freely or illustratively on this subject. 1 can 
remember each current and bubble; I can trace the fount and 
course of thoughts thirty years old, and lay bare the recipient, or 
the awakened feeling, answering to those thoughts ; how one feel- 
ing broached the channel for another, and that ran till it dis- 
charged into a third. These things are the result of habit, solitude, 
intense companionship with myself. I ama history of sensations, 
then marvel not that] am an egotist, but indulge me in_ the 
humour of an avowed one. I have yet to discover,—but | think 
I never shall make the discovery,—that such egotism Is either 
criminal, silly, or weak. 

Perhaps the reader, on a little reflection, will perceive why I 
have recorded this anecdote; one inference he will be sure to 
draw from it. ‘There is, however, another corollary, viz. verba 
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lessons and verbal practice are by too many considered illustra- 
tions, evidence of moral goodness, and efficient guards against 
the growth of ill-will, selfishness, and indifference to others. A 
silent example, an unconsidered action, even though affection 
ywrompts that action, is very often productive of an enduring mis- 
chief that will counteract all the purposed utility, or momentary 
influence of verbal precept. The teacher, perhaps, is innocent 
of the mischief; innocent, certainly, in so far as the intention is 
considered. The evil grows out of the teacher’s ignorance, or, 
more gently to speak, want of reflection. I have seen parents 
of the most affectionate and benevolent dispositions, in their very 
solicitude for their children’s comforts, even in their anxiety for 
their moral well-being, sow the seeds of future crime. We all 
know what sort of thing ‘a good child’ usually is; how the child 
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AN INDEPENDENT IN CHURCH AND STATE,* 
Or all the ‘signs of the times,’ not one is more hopeful than the 


quantity and quality of intelligence which is developing itself 


amongst the ‘ producing classes’ of the community, It must needs 
be, that ‘ those who think, will govern those who toil,’ but much 
oppression will infallibly result from this arrangement until the 
union be effected of ‘those who think,’ and ‘those who toil’ in 


the same persons. We shall then arrive at the most desirable of 


all political consummations, a self-governed community. Igno- 
rant labour is sure to be kept on short allowance. The trite moral 
of the story of Samson loses, in its triteness, neither its truth 
nor its applicability ; his blind strength only availed to grind in 
the mill of the Philistine lords, and to pull down the temple on 
their heads. And so it ever is. If a bandage be the crest, the 
motto can be none other than ‘ slavery or vengeance. The appre- 
hension of such an alternation may be some check upon the self- 
ishness of «those who think,’ but so long as they are a separate 
class, they must be under stronger temptations to think for ¢hem- 
selves than humanity ought to be exposed to. If they be philan- 
thropists, there is nothing they will more earnestly covet, than to 
be out of such temptation. They will see how intimately the 
diffusion of enjoyment is connected with the diffusion of intelli- 
gence. Any way, therefore, that the toilers should become thinkers, 
is the heart’s desire of all good men. The desire is becoming 
realized faster than could possibly have been anticipated. 

Here is asymptom of the progress, in the little book now before 
us. The threepenny tract, whose title we have just given, is the 
production of a poor Irishman, by name Francis Koss, a journey- 

* The Examination of an Independent in Church and State, Dublin, Young 
and Cunningham ; London, Effingham Wilson, 
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man printer, who for lack of time or means, or of both perhaps, 
composes with the types, as did Thomas Jonathan Wooler in the 
days of the Black Dwarf, and prints from the fair copy in his 
brain. They be good brains, which by such a modus operandi 
produce useful matter. ‘The aforesaid Thomas Jonathan did 
sometimes, in spite of his motto, run a muck, and so perhaps 
might Francis Ross, if his typography were in weekly employ- 
ment, but so he has not done in this tract, which is a capital 
compendium of the doctrine of civil and religious liberty. — It is 
clear and sound, pithy and comprehensive ; no froth and stuff; 
no verbiage and claptraps ; neither dry logic, nor bitter and bad 
feelings; but a MAN, with a soul, telling out great principles in 
plain and forcible language. Were we poetical, we would indite 
an ode to him: 
‘Rise, honest muse! and sing the man of Ross,’ 

And yet that would seem as if we were chronicling a miracle, 
which is far from ourmeaning. This man is one of many, as well 
as one of themany. There is the beauty of it. There is the evidence 
of human progression. There is the pledge of human improvement. 
There is the rainbow ; and never mind the clouds. If the ‘lower 
orders,’ the yet unemancipated artisans, produce such men, a 
great reform must be at hand. And do they not? Look at the 
poetry of Elliot, the ironmonger. There are strokes to make the 
fire fly. Listen to the lectures of Detrosier, the fustian-cutter. 
He cuts all fustian in them, and fills them with sense and science. 
Mark the industry and acuteness of Wade, the weol-comber. 
There is much to mark in the * Black Book,’ and the ¢ History of 
the Middle and Working Classes,’ and to be inWardly digested too. 
Trace Samuel Downing, the cabinet-maker, in the Mechanic's 
Magazine. What delicacy, as well as power in his touch! There 
will be much making and unmaking of cabinets, until intellects 
like these find their true position in the social system. They are 
all, and there are many more such, men of their class ; made so, 
by its being a repressed class ; and championing the rights and in- 
terests of the community in that class. Were the nation repre- 
sented, their voices would be heard amongst those of peers and 
merchants. And the peers and merchants would be none the 
worse for it, provided they have taken shares in the great joint 
stock of human happiness. 

But we must return to Frank Ross, and introduce him to our 
readers. He shall introduce himself. He thus prefaces: 

‘The great principles of civil and religious liberty are even yet 
very imperfectly understood. It will be a new thing in the history of 
the world when entire nations are found to live in harmony, and when 
the bond of union between man and man is—‘* WE AGREE TO DIFFER: 

‘The United States have exhibited for some time the example of a 
civilized nation growing to greatness without the aid of an Established 
Church, And all over Britain the feeling is becoming very strong 
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that we could ourselves be religious and powerful, even if we were 
disencumbered of the trappings of a state religion. Only in Ire- 
land there exists a misapprehension—there is more hatred directed 
against the Established Church itself, than against the principles on 
which it is founded. 

‘ This little tract, therefore, is intended to convey a few of the leading 
and more prominent principles of liberty to the minds of the people. 
Originality 1s not pretended; nor is there any attempt made, in so 
small a compass, to enter into argument. A few simple truths are 
expressed in a manner which may probably give offence to some, who 
are favourably disposed towards things as they are—but the writer 
claims the usual privilege of a free subject in giving utterance to his 
opinions. 

‘Such, gentle reader, is all the apology, reason, or excuse which 
can be offered for presenting you with this little work. But do not 
rashly reject 1t because it probably bears on its face an air of boldness, 
Plain speaking is not unfrequently very disagreeable ; but the truth 
should not be suppressed. So good bye; if the little book is accept- 
able, we may meet again; if not, there has been paper and ink wasted,’ 


The examination of our independent then commences as fol- 

lows : 
*T also am a MAN. 

* Who and what are you ? 

A human being, one of God’s rational and accountable creatures, 

Then you believe in the existence of God ? 

I do, firmly and devoutly. 

How do you worship him ? 

According to the forms of the religion which is known by the name 
of CurisTian, 

Are you aware that there are different and contradictory forms of 
worship in that religion ? 

No. 

No! Are you not aware that different sects of Christians consign 
each other to perdition on account of their differences ? 

If they do, they are fools for their pains. 

Why? 

Because they might as soon boil an egg ona cake of ice, or drain 
the ocean into a quart bottle. 

That is a strange expression. 

Not more strange than to say that finite beings can usurp their 
Maker's. prerogative. 

Then you are a friend to ToLERATION ? 

No. 

Will you explain yourself ? , 

The word Toleration is a stupid and unmeaning word, and yet it 
has done more mischief than any other word in the English language. 


What is the meaning of the word? ; 
If it has any meaning, it signifies to allow, to permit, to suffer ; 


as applied to OPINION, it means not to hinder that to which we are 


Opposed. alls 
What then do those who use the word necessarily imply by it? 
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They imply that one class of men have a Ri@ut, natural or divine. 
to tolerate others; and of course, if they have a right fo tolerate, they 
have also the right not to tolerate, as often as they please. | 

Have any body or class of men this right ? 

No! God be thanked! no! We are accountable to none but Goi. 

Then how is the word Toleration retained in the English language ? 

By a perversion of ideas. — 

How did this perversion of ideas originate ? 

In the vain attempt of one body of men to make an entire nation 
think as they did themselves. 

What motives led to this attempt ? 

In some it doubtless was mistaken sincerity, which led them to 
compel others to think as they did; in others it arose perhaps from 
selfishness combined with ignorance and the grossest folly ; but in 
the great majority it arose from pure cunning and craftiness, in order 
to live in splendour on the credulity of the people.’ 


Like a jeweller investigating or exhibiting the qualities of a 
precious stone, holding it up to the light, turning it this way and 
that, and presenting all its reflecting and refracting powers to the 
eye, our independent displays his principles under a rich variety 
of forms or aspects. We have them in the garb of a catechism, 
a creed, a prayer, a king’s speech, and a series of maxims. This 
is a very good process with those elementary truths which require 
little more than enunciation, when once the mind ts in a state to 
attend to them. With the axioms of politics, as with those of 
geometry, the teacher's task is rather to obtain attention and in- 
duce clear comprehension, than to parade a host of arguments. 
People see at once, if they see at all. The chief thing is to try 
them with different lights, till that be found which is to them the 
true light. After some doubt, whether to favour our readers with 
the ‘Creed,’ or the * King’s Speech,’ each excellent in its way, 
we take the ‘Maxims’ as more comprehensive than either, though 
not perhaps so striking. 


‘ The following are my theoretical opinions. Of course the prac 
ticability and wisdom of some of them is controvertible. 

1. That there is a great and good Gop, who is the Creator and 
Friend of the human race. 

2. That all men are in his sight “ rreE and EQuaL,” having no 
precedence one above the other. 

3. That the human race is gradually and firmly advancing, yeat 
after year, in wisdom and knowledge. , 

4. That the science of government, like every other science, 1s be- 
coming every day more clearly and distinctly understood. 

5. That old governments ought to be all re-modelled, and ad 
to the altered and continually altering state of society. 

6. That all government is intended for the good of the people, 
not for the pleasure of the governors. 

7. That all governors are the servants of those whom they gover" 
and responsible to them for their conduct. 
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8, That no government should be constructed for the benefit of the 
few, but the good of the many. 

9. That religion should be wholly excluded from forming any part 
of the materials of government. 

10. That no sect of religionists should be established by law ina 
country, or taken into the favour of any government. 

11. That no man has a right to interfere with the religious opinions 
of his neighbour, or can compel him to contribute to the support of 
his own. 

12, That where evils exist in a government, they ought to be very 
promptly remedied. 

13. That the existence of an Established Church is a very great 
evil, and that it ought to be abolished. 

14. That the word Toleration, as implying the right of one sect to 
suffer or endure another, should no longer be used in the English 
language, on account of its tendency to pervert the minds of the rising 
gencration, and to mystify their ideas of truth and justice. 

15, That the title Spiritual Lord is a very profane and impious 
title, an insult to God, and an imposition upon man. 

16. That the title Temporal Lord is a very absurd and laughable 
title, unless understood as applied to those troublesome characters 
who used to knock each other on the head, steal sheep, and burn 
castles, and whose existence was generally very demporary indeed, 

17. That the aristocracy or nobility of a country should be com- 
posed of those only who are truly noble and illustrious in character 
and conduct; and that when a nobleman is proven to be a gambler, 
a drunkard, or an infamous person, he should be immediately stript of 
his dignity, 

1S. That it is a matter of no consequence whether the chief magis- 
trate of a country is called a King or a President, provided that the 
government is framed with a due attention to the interests of all who 
lorm a part of it. 

19. That the existence of any ruler, legislator, or governor, over 
whom the people have no control, and to whom they must submit 
whether they will or no, is contrary to reason, truth, and justice, 
unless a direct commission can be produced from God. 

20. That persecution, restraint, or punishment on account of reli- 
gious Opinions was first invented by the devil for the annoyance of 
man, and is still much used by his servants for the same wicked and 
diabolical purpose, 

21. But as men grow wiser, they will each learn to yield to his 
neighbour the freedom which he demands for himself. 

22. And therefore he who promotes the interests of man will be an 
ehemy to persecution, will hate tyranny of every description, whether 
under civil or religious pretexts, will detest humbug, hypocrisy, and 
fraud, though clothed in sacerdotal robes, and sheltering villany and 
Oppression under the most solemn and sacred names, will recognise 
in every face which bears on it rationality and intelligence, the finger 
and the signet of God, a brother and a friend, and tearing down the 
wall of partition which has hitherto divided classes of men, will pro- 
claim a peace to the petty dissensions of rival sects, and pointing to 
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one common bond of union, will exhort the prope to join together 
and pull together for free government, for cheap government, for 


rational government—not for a party but the nation, not for a sect 
but for Christianity, not exclusively for the rich, but equally for the 
poor—and Britain would then be what she has often boasted she vas 
—The envy of surrounding nations, and the admiration of the world, 


On one point the independent is at fault. After proposing to 
abolish the established church immediately, he is asked 


‘And what would you do with the property and clergy of this 
church ? } 

*‘ Leave the clergy at once to be supported by their flocks, and gather 
the property into one general fund, to be placed at the disposal of the 
nation.’ 

This would be penny-wise and pound-foolish as to the nation, 
and harsh and unjust towards individuals. 

What is called church property, is in fact a public trust of pro- 
perty, assigned in perpetuity for a particular purpose, the spiritual 
and moral culture of the people. The community would be little 
benefited by its being seized and thrown into that great quagmire, 
the National Debt. Still less is there occasion to make a present 
of the tithes to the landlords. The best thing would be for the 
property to remain intact ; commuting the tithes for land, or land's 
worth in money; and for the nation to reap the benefit of its 
original appropriation, that appropriation being interpreted in ac- 
cordance with the knowledge which mankind have gained since the 
endowments were founded. ‘The donors thought that the essence 
of moral and spiritual culture was in the rites and ordinances of 
the Romish church. It was long ago discovered that they were 
mistaken; and that the funds which they left were properly ap- 
plied to the purer and ampler instruction of the episcopal church. 
Very well; the people are ripe for, and need a more pure and 
ample instruction still. The church of England is in the same 
predicament now as the church of Rome was, three centuries ago. 
Then, the old mass book and the mysteries would not do any longer. 
They were found insufficient. And the services and sermons of 
the clergy are found insufficient now, and they will not do any 
longer. We want something more and better for the money; 
and the nation has a right to the most and the best which that 
money will procure. Not only religious worship of so comprehen- 
sive a form, that few would dissent from it; or so varied, that 
almost all might join in that which they preferred ; but education 
also, a thorough education for the entire population; the app@- 
ratus of scientific experiments; lectures on all topics which can 
be illustrated by lecturing; institutes and libraries; in short, the 
complete mental culture of the people might be provided for out 
of what is called church property, and would be the enlightened 
direction of that property towards the end which the founders 
contemplated in their blind and superstitious way, This woul 
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surely be much better than breaking up the establishment, and 
allowing all the world to scramble for the spoils. Instead of put- 
ting up the cathedrals and churches to public auction, as our au- 
thor proposes, we would keep them in good repair, let all the 
denominations share with the episcopal, in the use of them on 
Sunday, under such regulations as time and locality would re- 
quire ; and in them, and in the chapels which would thus be 
vacated, there would be noble accommodation through the week 
for the lecturer, the schoolmaster, artistical exhibitions, and social 
meetings. The episcopal clergy will cry desecration, as the 
Catholic clergy cried before them, in the ears of their predeces- 
sors. But when the sons of the church cry, they should remem- 
ber, that the fathers of the church were deaf on a similar occa- 
sion. They were wise and righteous men in their time, those 
fathers of the church of England. 

The country would thus derive a rich harvest of good from the 
liberality of our pious forefathers ; who, if they did not look to 
any such plan of universal education and instruction, of culture 
which benefits the soul of man while living, as much as they 
thought that masses could avail it when dead, at any rate did not 
contemplate the endowment of a schismatic, apostate, and rebel- 
lious band, whom they would not have acknowledged for a church, 
defying and vilifying that Pope whom they venerated as a God on 
earth. The application of their bequests must be regulated cither 
by the letter, or by the spirit. Church of Englandism has no 
title either way. It can neither plead the immediate intention of 
the founder, nor the liberal exposition of that intention, according 
to the views of a more enlightened age. 

But bad as is the title of the body, individuals must be dealt 
with fairly, and even kindly, Our author’s analogy is not alto- 
gether applicable. 

‘Suppose your wishes were to be carried into effect, what would 
become of the numerous clergymen who have spent their youth in 
preparing for their profession, and who now subsist by it ? 

‘Pray what becomes of the numerous artisans who, when a newly- 
invented machine is brought into operation superseding manual labour, 
are turned adrift ? 

‘They seek new channels of employment. 

‘Then let the clergy seek new channels of employment, if their own 
fail them of voluntary support. The cause of justice and liberty and 
truth must not be retarded to accommodate them. ‘The application 
of the principles of eternal rectitude must not be obstructed to suit 
their convenience. The great example of a mighty nation shaking 
itself from the thraldom of centuries, and declaring all men’s minds ta 
be free as the mountain air, and wntaxable as the eagle of heaven, 
cannot be delayed to gratify them. No! Church establishments are 
falling all over the globe. Mahometanism 1s falling—Hindooism is 
falling-—and Englandism is falling. Let us dig decent graves for 
them, and while we wait patiently for the funeral, let us be active in 
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instilling into all around us an abhorrence of injustice, craft, fraud, 
and every description of imposture, a proper idea of themselves, and 
a just respect for the consciences of others.’ 

Decent graves should be dug, and the funeral waited for pa- 
tiently. ‘The state is, by implication at least, a contracting party 
with the clergyman, and the terms are, the discharge of the duties 
of his office, and the permanent security to him of its emoluments, 
‘The mechanic's bargain is only with his employer. His contract 
is Only private and contingent, not public and permanent. In 
receiving his wages for the time, he has had all for which he bar- 
gained, Not so the clergyman, if discharged as our author pro- 
poses. And the hardship would be greater in proportion to his 
helplessness. In such a change, the country could well atlord 
not only justice, but liberality. The change ought not to be 
obstructed by the existing occupancy, neither should it be sutlied 
by their needless sufferings, nor need it be long delayed on their 
account. To a real responsibility for their doing the good to the 
community, which was their implied part of the engagement, the 
clergy might reasonably be subjected. The legislature has also 
the right of modifying the service required of them, provided the 
nature of the employment be not essentially changed. So that 
what with employing the able and well-disposed, cashiering the 
incorrigible who might and ought to be cashiered on the present 
system, and bearing awhile the dead weight of those who come 
under neither description, this great reformation might be eflected 
with less delay, and much less attendant evil, than any reforma- 
tion or revolution recorded in history. [t would be much more 
vlorious and beneficent. — 

It is time to think of these things, and not have our navigation 
to study when the storm is up. Selfishness and ignorance, both 
without and within the church, will be active enough in the fray. 
Changes there must and will be, and it is well to consider before- 
hand on what principles they should be made, and towards what 
result of public good they should tend. Let Francis Ross think 
this matter over again, before he takes type in hand to set up a 


second edition, which we hope will be called for speedily. 
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ENGLISH MORALITY. 


ENetanp is a prude among nations. As long as she preserves 
external propriety, she plumes herself on the possession of supe- 
rior virtue, and shakes her head at flirting France, glowing ltaly, 
glorious America, and romantic Poland—nay, towards the latter 
she has exhibited an utter indifference, regardlessly beheld her 
torn and tortured, like an antelope in the fangs of a wild boar - 
Such conduct was at utter variance with England's professed — 
of freedom, and hostility to spoliation. But liberty, though long 
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our watchword, has been more talked of than enjoyed or under- 
stood among us, unless it be the liberty of paying taxes; thaé 
luxury we are acquainted with in its fullest extent. Our freedom, 
like our morals, is more apparent than real, more in sound than 
substance, and may be aptly illustrated by the conduct, common, 
afew years ago, to our populace, who, while yoking themselves 
like cattle to the car of a popular candidate, kept roaring * Liberty! 
—laberty for ever! all the while. Such is man, so loud in 
theory, so little in practice, so inconsistent every way ! 

Perhaps, (especially since philanthropy has come into fashion, 
for we are a most fashionable people, that is, we have always some 
reiguing fashion that itis a high crime and misdemeanour not to 
follow,) perhaps there is no country on the face of the earth in 
which there is more fa/é of social feeling, and so little practical 
sociality. If not telegraphed by a previous acquaintance, that 
such and such an individual is admissible, it is in vain that he ap- 
pears among us with the expression of good feeling, the aspect 
of intelligence. Though according to all creeds, every one of 
Which abounds in professors, he is a brother, he has as little 
chance of being taken by the hand, and greeted with a smile, as 
if he were a stone statue instead of a breathing fellow-creature, 
Thus beings, in all probability gifted to attract and attach each 
other, are frequently in proximity; but if the moral chemistry 
necessary in England to unite two parties be not present, they 
remain as distinct as oil and water. Our talkers of sociality, 
therefore, are something like the aforesaid roarers of liberty— 
satisfied with sound. 

Eneland has the best inns and the least hospitality of any 
modern nation, tfospitality is now rarely heard of, save when 
a bulletin is issued, announcing that dinner will be on the table at 
such an hour, and that the honour of your company 1s requested, 
lucidentally we often content ourselves with the mere verbal 
form; and refinement, a sort of dull, cold delicacy, which serves 
as a screen for deficiency of feeling, and is a degree or two better 
than affectation, has banished all that expression which gave 
Warrant of welcome, and token of cordiality. True hospitality, 
like all that is real, deals in things, not words ; it does not defraud 
the modest school-boy of his slice of cake by failing to put it into 
his hand, or stint by stiff inquiry the glass that should be filled 
unquestioned. The warm heart brims the cup, and breaks the 
bread ere the cool head has thought of ‘ popping the question.’ 

Our charities even may now be ranked in the list of our moral 
appearances ; many of them bear the form, but lack the spirit, 
and all are to be approached through the avenue of interest, by 
Which the really necessitous can rarely make way; while servility 
and hypocrisy are universal pauper badges, for who would relieve 
a wretch that could think on any point for himself, and dare to 
give his thoughts expression! Our public benevolence is a sort 
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of set-off against our political abuses. Our charities are pumps, 
often choked, and always ill-manned, that just serve to keep the 
leaky vessel of the state from utterly sinking under the yast 
deluge of distress pouring in upon it on all sides. But of all the 
furces enacted under the pretence of charity, the fancy fairs were 
the most palpable pieces of mere appearance, but they did not 
save appearance ; and unfeeling frolic, wanton vanity, and extra- 
vagant fashion, made waste while affecting to supply want—imade 
a game of sport of the oflice, once serious and sacred, of minister- 
ing to sickness and famine. 

Courage is a quality about which we have the good sense no 
longer to play the braggart, as we used a few years ago. Of our 
physical courage I shall not attempt to speak, though it is uni- 
versally allowed that the sight of one horse soldier is quite enough 
to cow an English mob, and prize-fighting is rather the hot-bed 
of brutality than bravery. But on our lack of moral courage, 
even an old woman may be permitted to descant, since the sigus 
of that are open to the most casual observer. A mere name is ii 
England ‘ a tower of strength ;’ ¢haé will bear out any thing and 
any body. We look for the ‘ hall mark,’ and if that appears we 
praise; and if not, we would as soon give a bank note to a 
begyar as an opinion any way. Who has the noble daring to 
stand by the unknown, to eulogize the obscure? Who lacks the 
grovelling servility that heaps 

‘ The shrine of luxury and pride,’ 


and panders to the already popular ? 

The paucity of honest speakers and actors proves how limited 
our number of the really noble, and how aristocratic institutions 
still rivet the feudal badge upon our characters. Our very man- 
ner, making our natural phlegm more hideous, is a servile imita- 
tion of aristocratic indifference, leaving our faces devoid of ani- 
mation or expression, our voices of variety or inflexion, our 
delivery of emphasis or energy, and our whole bearing of any 
thing that would keep attention awake through half a winters 
evening ; striking manners are pronounced bad manners, aud 
nothing but the clock is allowed to strike in a strictly-ordered 
English house. 

But of all the items in the account to be made out against us, 
what is more specious than our private morality? Falsehood in 
the way of trade acts as no impeachment on a man’s veracity, 
words said over a counter or in a counting-house are insured, like 
the property they descant on, from damage, whatever they may 
do. Then we have a morality for men and a morality for women, 
and no two things can be more unlike than these two moralities. 
ls mind so different in the sexes, that what taints the one leaves 
the other untarnished? ‘At lover’s perjuries ‘tis said Jove 
laughs,’ so must the arch fiend at our morality. If morality 
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means any thing, it is the ethics on which happiness is based. 
It is equally essential to both sexes in eflect, and why is it not 
the same to both in essence? May the one be debased, and the 
other remain undefiled? No; but selfishness likes half measures, 
likes to demand full and give false weight, to leave loopholes and 
make reservations ; but there is no power can secure their sole 
use to their nefarious framer. The serpent sin has his tail in his 
mouth, and the recoiling shaft brings back the venom it was de- 
signed to dispense. When contagion is abroad, it is impossible 
to tell whom it will touch; it may reach the most guarded home 
of the most cautious criminal, and a faithless wife and fallen 
daughter consign him to the desolation and disgrace he has in- 
flicted. But then in lieu of pure morality for men, have we not 
punishment for women? Have we not the gibbet and the axe, 
public scorn and utter abandonment ?—do we not propitiate virtue 
by making the victim the sacrifice? ‘ Here are marks of civili- 
zation,’ as Mungo Park said when he saw a gallows! 

In the same manner that we have distinct moralities for the 
sexes, have we such also for the classes ; an oflence is enormous 
if it attack wealth or rank, and proportionately innocent if it 
assail poverty and obscurity; the privileged criminal is allowed 
to expiate his offence by a disbursement from a plethoric purse ; 
the unprivileged criminal is compelled to submit an emaciated 
body to a prison, perhaps to abandon, in the interim, a helpless 
family, who thus become guiltless sharers of his calamity. 1 
remember the deep disgust with which, a few years ago, I read, 
In a case of seduction, the speech of a learned counsel, who 
pleaded for mitigation of damages on the score that the injured 
girl did the menial work of her father’s house! inferring that a 
less indemnity was due to humble industry when insulted, than 
to the less useful but more refined. Here is morality, hollow, 
specious, infamous ; morality for the people, like the morality for 
men, qualified for convenience. 

The principle upon which such actions as that to which IL have 
just alluded are brought, is a disgrace to the age, What is the 
Wrong sought to be redressed ? Injured, outraged, insulted feel- 
ing, blighted affections, disappointed hopes, why cannot these be 
pleaded, and as far as may be redressed ? Let us not boast that 
we have loosed the feudal collar from the neck of the serf, while 
an Englishwoman cannot go into an English court of justice but 
as a nominal, if not actual, vassal of some liege lord, the loss of 
her services to whom must be pleaded to obtain damages. Our 


legal fictions assuredly prove law to be what lawyers pretend it is, 
* the perfection of reason !’ 

While we are thus unsound in principle, we shall be untrue in 
practice; and notwithstanding fine natural capabilities, devote 
ourselves to social and political misery and degradation. 
of taking prayer-books to church, we ought to take masks, and 
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788 Dreams. 


would, if custom had not made us callous, and enabled us to look 
each other in the face instead of out of countenance, at the con- 
sciousness of our practical contradictions to our unpractised 
professions. 

AN Op Woman. 





DREAMS. 


Suapows—with no reality, but pain ; 
Or fancied joys that turn to waking woe : 
Ye midnight despots of the oppressed brain, 
Whence and what are ye? Whither do ye flow? 
Are ye the spirits of our former selves, 
Flitting from buried worlds, to gaze on this ? 
Bearing from chaos w ithering memories, 
Of by-gone grief, and love, and hope, and bliss, 
Gather’d in misty shrouds from past life’s drear abyss ? 


What is the infant's dream ? why should there steal 

A tear into that sinless creature’s eye ? 
What worlds of wordless anguish may it feel! 

How old a soul, in that young frame may lie! 
Primeval thoughts may w ring that sleeping child, 

Loves of another sphere, joys left behind ; 
Heart-stirring visions, mingled strong and wild, 

All that through life can blight or joy mankind, 

May haunt its slumb’ ring soul, but not its waking mind. 


Sweet dreams are hopes asleep ; our hopes may die ; 
Yet hopeless wretches dream; nor dreaming weep ; 
Grief has glad visions ; waking lethargy 
Is mated with strange energy in sleep. 
The murderer may be guileless in his dreams, 
The unstain’d soul will, in its visions, slay. 
Are these but mockeries?) Or, revealing gleams 
Of scenes, times, souls, worlds, long since pass’d away 
Ere chaos caught, or nature render’d back, our clay. 


Mem'ry seems lull’d to twilight, while the soul 
Sails upon fancy’s unknown sea, at night ; 
Yet ’mid the boundless space of wave and shoal 
Glimmers there forth a guiding beacon light, 
When gleaming thro’ veil’d time we see some face, 
On which the memory lingers as a spell ; 
Who, where, or what, we know not; yet some trace 
Is there, on which ’tis dear to us to dwell; 
Haply, in ages gone, of one we lov’d too well. 


Do sightless creatures in their slumbers sce ? 
Does sleep give sound unto the deafen’d ear? 

A rainbow in the dark man’s dreams may be, 

And midnight teach the soundless child to hear. 
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Of what strange hues may be the maniac’s dream, 
Does slumber give him reason once again ? 

May not its rays on the wild sleeper gleam, 
"Till wakefulness unlinks again the chain, 
To cast him on the wayless waters of his brain ? 


Are dreams of horror scourges of the soul, 
Retributive for crimes of far off years, 
Holding through sleep our spirits in control, 
Swaying at will our agonies and tears ? 
The dreary penalty of former crime, 
These couched visions not alone may be ; 
But, whilst annihilating space and time, 
They lift a veil, in which our souls may see 
A glimpse of life to come, figuring futurity. 


Wha. Leman Reve. 





CHURCHCRAFT,* 


We have here another ‘ Independent in Church and State,’ but 
one belonging to a very different class, and formed ina very dif- 
ferent school, from the honest Irishman who is described by that 
title in a previous article. In purpose, integrity, and mental 
boldness, they may be identified, but not much further. Tor this 
pamphlet we are indebted to the pure, amiable, free, and accom- 
plished intellect of the author of Essays on the Lives of Cowper, 
Newton, and Heber, and of other able and interesting publica- 
tions, which have from time to time elicited our commendations. 
With a happy adaptation of the phraseology of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the author. (who had before addressed the Mechanics’ Institutes 
on the nature and necessity of that ‘Daily Bread’ by which the 
popular mind should be fed,) looking towards those who pro- 
fess to be the feeders, prays for ‘deliverance’ from the crying 
‘evil’ of clerical incapacity and insincerity. Before we exhibit a spe- 
cimen of the contents and style of his work, which, like that of the 
Irish labourer, is also a cheap publication, its rich intellectuality 
being as good a bargain for a shilling as the sturdy sense of the 
other is for three-pence, we shall trouble the reader with a few 
remarks on the extent to which the offence, charged especially by 
him upon the bishops, pervades the whole structure and constitu- 
tion of the Established Church. 

[t does not follow as a necessary consequence, that wherever 
there is a church or priests there should also be priestcraft, al- 
though it must be allowed that the tendency that way Is rather 
strong, and requires constant counteraction. No permanent 


* Deliverance from Evil; or Rational Mysticism Explained, and Episcopal Tnsin- 
cerity Exposed. London: Hunter, | 
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class can exist, whether hereditary, or recruited as vacancies occur 
from the population at large, without imminent danger, a moral 
certainty, unless they be well watched, of its members pursuing 
their peculiar interests as a class in opposition to the common 
social interest, by a set of expedients which are gradually system- 
atized into an occupation, trade, or craft. Priests are under 
stronger temptations than, perhaps, any other set of persons to 
commit this offence against society. ‘They have greater facilities. 
Something of the sacredness of the religion which they administer 
attaches to themselves. A habit of mental submissiveness towards 
them has been generated, which invites them to its abuse. The 
interest which they are presumed to possess above, makes the 
devout believer desirous of being on good terms with them. ‘They 
sure often supposed themselves to keep the keys of paradise, and 
are almost always thought to know where they hang, and to be 
able to say a good word to the porter. And as they have superior 
opportunities for setting up a gainful craft, so is their craft, when 
established, of the most oppressive and mischievous description 
to society. Religion soon suffers by becoming an article of trade. 
Its influences are immediately perverted, and in time it seems as 
if its very nature were transformed. Instead of correcting and 
purifying mankind, and uniting them in mutual goodwill, it de- 
prades, demoralizes, and fills the world with divisions and perse- 
cutions. Mr. Howitt, in his ‘ Popular History,’ which we recently 
reviewed, has given a rapid but faithful and impressive sketch of 
these enormities. He has tracked priestcraft around the globe, 
and from the earliest to the present times. ‘The same extortion, 
hypocrisy, ambition, and cruelty, are everywhere apparent. Like 
other travellers, after having wandered over the world he rests at 
last at home. John Bull finds nothing to beat old Iengland any- 
where; no more does Mr. Howitt. With due allowance for the 
external restraint, for the checks of popular intelligence and poli- 
tical freedom, English priestcraft may compete with that of any 
nation, ancient or modern. We speak of it as it is; not merely 
as ithas been. We refer to the character and tendency of the 
system ; not to the men trained in it, and who are just what the 
system makes them, with the exception of some few who are 
worse, and other few who are too good to be spoiled by it. The 
system itself is one multitudinous device for getting money under 
false pretences; it is a craft, and a dishonest craft. 

Enormous as are the revenues of the church of England, we 
should scarcely grudge them did it really accomplish, or even did 
it wisely and heartily aim at its professed objects. No money would 
be too much for the work of making the people of England, through 
all their gradations of rank, and in all their various capacities, 
private or corporate, an instructed, moral, humane, and benevo- 
lent people. At no cost would such a consummation as this be 
too expensive. Could it be done, indeed, it would not be costly. 
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The nation once brought into such a ‘blessed condition,’ would 
find such means of perpetuating the good which had been pro- 
duced as would not burden future generations very heavily. But 
nothing of this sort has been done by the Establishment. It once 
had the entire population in its fold, and it has lost nearly a 
moiety. Thousands and millions, born into it and taxed for it, 
are yet compelled to seek elsewhere the religious instruction which 
it ought to furnish, and for which they are so desirous as to tax 
themselves over again sooner than go without it. How a large 
proportion of the remainder are taught, and what the Church does 
fur their improvement, we need not describe. The clergy them- 
selves will not boast of their success. The institution is a failure, 
a gross and obvious failure. Nor can it be otherwise. It is like 
the razors with which Hodge scarified his chin, and which were 
not made to shave but to sell. The Church is not framed for 
popular instruction, but for clerical gain, ‘There would be a mira 

cle in the case ifits ministers were appropriate agents for the moral 
suidance of the people. They are trained to a craft. 

The office of a minister of religion requires a peculiar aptitude, 
mental and moral, which would very early in life manifest itself, 
and without which none should be allowed to fill that office. Not 
astep should be taken towards it unless the mind of the individual 
be strongly imbued with the religious principle or feeling. Other- 
wise he is condemned to hypocrisy for life. He should be a man 
of warm and expansive sympathies, of strong benevolence ; and 
he should possess that facility of entering into the minds of others, 
and adapting himself to their diversified modes of thought, with- 
out which his conversations or his sermons can never generally 
benefit his flock. ‘These dispositions and qualities are seldom 
acquired in mature life. Our finding them in the youth ts the 
security for the hope of their being possessed bytheman. The first 
thing done by a church which honestly intended to furnish a suc- 
cession of spiritual guides, and not to keep up a corporation of 
craftsmen, would be to inquire after these qualities in candidates 
for the sacred office, and sternly to close its doors of admission 
against all who were deficient in them. Is any investigation of 
this kind ever made, to any useful purpose, in the Church of 
Kngland? Whatever may be the formalities gone through with 
the bishop’s chaplain, may not, and do not continually, persons 
obtain ordination who are notoriously destitute of these essential 
pre-requisites? Promotion in the Church does sometimes follow 
what is called merit; but the merit is of quite a different descrip- 
tion from that which makes a good priest. And, moreover, the 
promotion takes a man out of the very semblance of active and 
useful service in his vocation, What trade, art, or science could 
flourish under this total neglect of original aptitude? Suppose 
that in order to cultivate the public taste, professorships of painting 
were richly endowed, and the nomination to them left with indi- 
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viduals. Any thing would do for a painter then, as any thine 
will do for a parson now, provided there be a living in the family. 
Professorships of painting would be sold, by public auction or 
private contract, would be advertised in the newspapers, would 
become payment of tutorships for the sons, and marriage portions 
for the daughters. No doubt the art would flourish greatly. Who 
would not laugh to scorn the appeal to all lovers of the urt to 
uphold such a system? Who would not despise the barefaced 
trick to enrich a class, which could only depress the taste it pre- 
tended to cherish 2 ‘Vo forin a painter there must be an original! 
fitness, an organic susceptibility to the beauty and harmony of 
colours, and the fancy, invention, Judgment, without which only 
servile copying or tasteless combination can be expected instead 
of design. All the endowed professorships in the world would 
only do mischief without previous selection. But that mischief 
is trifling compared with the evil of an endowed priesthood with- 
out previous selection. ‘Phe needful qualities, in the latter case, 
are just as rare. The Dissenters try to find them. Hence the 
hold which their preachers have upon the community. The 
minister has access to the minds of his people, from the wealthies: 
to the poorest, from the most educated to the most ignorant ; 
and he generally knows how to turn that facility to account. We 
do not mean by this contrast to bestow unqualified praise on the 
ecclesiastical system of any class of Dissenters. In most, or all, 
there are monstrous evils; but the patrons of their colleges will 
not, at any rate, waste their resources upon hopeless subjects. 
They are in earnest for the support and dissemination of their 
religion; the Church is not, or it would adopt similar means. 
The next step which Dissenters take in pursuance of this ob- 
ject, is to adapt the education of their preachers to their future 
occupation. Not so the Church. If by some rare good luck the 
right man be sent to the university, it is ten to one but he 1s 
spoiled there. As his vocation will include the delivery of a pub- 
lic oration or address once, or perhaps twice a week, it might be 
expected that some care would be taken to form the orator. ‘There 
is an art or knack in addressing an auditory, which is seldom well 
acquired unless it be early in life. In no department is this art 
so essential, as in that of the clergyman. He has no new thing 
to tell his hearers, his task is to render interesting and impressive 
that which all the world knows beforehand. There is none of the 
excitement which is occasioned by the prospect of influencing 
some immediate event, and which acts upon him like the result of 
an election on the speaker from the hustings, the verdict of a jury 
on the pleader in a trial, or the numbers of a division on @ mem- 
ber of parliament. He has none of that ample supply of appro- 
priate material for the occasion, which is furnished in those cases 
by the principles of the candidates, the lawyer's brief, and the 
political question at issue. Nor does he address an auditory pre- 
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viously instructed and prepared for, and interested in, the matter 
in hand. He has to select the topic, to create the interest, to vary 
the mode of treating it, and to adapt himself to a great dive rsity 
of minds and characters. And this he must do, anid do it well 
too, if the professed object on account of which the country is 
taxed for his support is to be accomplished. Where and what is 
the ecclesiastical training to prepare him for this branch of his 


ministry ? Liundreds, after having done all that is required of 


them, are equal to nothing better than buying lithographed  ser- 
mons, the composition of some hack writer, and he avily reading 
them from the pulpit, with false emphasis and tripping tongue. 
A clergyman who reads decently is a rara avis. A good pulpit 
orator is nothing less than a p Jhoenix. We have met with some 
scores who could not enunciate even the Lord’s Prayer correctly ; 
who failed, not merely of investing it, by their manner, with ap- 
propriate feeling, but who did not, by their emphasis, give cor- 
rectly the meaning of the words. But we are told of their learn- 
ng. They would. no doubt have read the verses of Hlorace and 
Virgil, so as to have displayed the sense of the one, and the eu- 
»! lony of the other. It may be so; this belongs to the education 
of agentleman, not to that of acle reym: in; and accords with the 
fact, th: it the instruction contempl ites the e njoyment of property, 
and not the performance of labour. A good New Testament eritic 


the clergyman should doubtless be mi ade; but the learning most 


closely connected with his future usefulness, is not that of dead 
languages, but of living arts and sciences. He should not be 
grossly ignorant of every thing about which his parishioners are 
occ upied from day {o day. He should be able to enter into their 
concerns, to sympathize in their difficulties and their achieve- 
ments, and occasionally to save them from the bad consequences 
of their Imperfect acquaintance with scie ‘ntific principles. Tle 
will thus become their friend, and they will listen to him with re- 
spect and affection. 

Whatever m: ay be said of the education which clerical novi- 
tiates receive within the walls of our universities, ~ habits which 
it is the tende ‘ncy of a residence there to form, are any thing but 
an appropriate training for the functions of a ela priest. They 
are not of this world, but still less are they of a better world, 
lsolated from the people, mingling with the scions of aristocracy, 
with eve ry inducement on the one hand to dissipation and licen- 
tlousness, oron the other, if the y aspire to the honours of learning, 
to the neliteation of such branches of it as have least commence 
with public utility, they may become pedants, monks, or debau- 
nie but it must be by a rare virtue, that they qualify themselves 
for their future duties. 

And how is it that they enter upon the discharge of those du- 
ties? In ave ry few cases indeed, they are called to it by the voice 
of the people. But this best method, the only method which can 
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generally avail when adults are to be the subject of instruction, is 
completely vitiated by the influence of other portions of the es- 
tablished system. Dissenting congregations choose their minis- 
ters in a decorous, peaceful, and rational manner, and thereby lay 
the foundation of mutual confidence and sympathy, through the 
whole of the connexion. But few elections exhibit scenes more 
disgraceful and disgusting than those which often occur when the 
parishioners have the right of nominating their own clergyman. 
Such an election is to them like any other election. They have 
not been qualified by previous instruction for the use of their 
suffrage, the majority of them probably belong to a different sect, 
or to no sect at all, and they enter into a contest with feelings and 
views of the same description as those which have been produced 
by the faction and corruption of political contests. By such free- 
dom of choice little is gained. Generally, their instructor is se- 
lected for them, and imposed upon them. Rather more than half 
the livings in the country, that is to say, 6453 out of 10,872, are 
the property of private individuals, who may be either Jews, Turks, 
heretics, or infidels, or what is quite as disqualifying, may be only 
influenced by the desire of turning their authority to the greatest 
account, either in the way of pecuniary compensation, or of in- 
fluence and patronage. Such is no doubt the motive of the ap- 
pointment in the great majority of this class of livings. A very 
few instances there may be in which the patron only thinks of 
bringing into a parish the individual who is best qualified to in- 
struct its inhabitants. Such cases are extremely rare. When 
they occur, it does not follow that the object is gained, The in- 
formation or,the judgment of the patron will sometimes be at fault. 
In the rest, it is only an affair of sale, barter, or family emolu- 
ment, a convenient provision for illegitimate children, younger 
sons, or dependents. . The remaining livings are about equally 
divided amongst the government, the bishops, the chapters, and 
the universities, and other corporate bodies. The government, 
that is the Ministry for the time being, also disposes of the higher 
dignities of the church. The university livings are chiefly mono- 
polized by the fellows of colleges, who have the choice of them 
in rotation. Interest, personal, family, or party interest, is as a 
rolden chain running through the whole. Every class, if not every 
individual of every class, must be under strong inducements to 
employ his power for some other purpose than simply that of 
nominating the best qualified and best disposed person to promote 
the intellectual and moral improvement of the people over whom 
he is to be placed. What worse contrivance has the world ever 
seen for bringing together pupils and a teacher whom they must 
respect and love in order to profit by his instructions ? And as the 
greatest unfitness and uncongeniality does not prevent, so neither 
is it allowed to dissolve the connexion, To the right of voluntary 
choice, the Dissenters find it needful to add, though they rarely 
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use it, that of dismission. The possession of the right has con- 
siderable efficacy in preventing occasions for its exercise. In the 
Establishment it costs a bishop several hundred pounds to cashier 
even a grossly immoral clergymen. ‘This is a pretty satisfactory 
pledge of impunity to the offender. The ‘ devil's chaplain’ has 
not forfeited his surplice by the acceptance of that appointment. 

No Church intending to send forth a succession of useful 
teachers would ever make such a requisition as that of previous 
subscription to a long, complicated, mysterious, and continually 
disputed creed. The practice evidently tends to put down free- 
dom of speech, independence of thought, impartiality of research, 
improvement, and sincerity. The future teacher of morality 
begins his preparation by repeating the bad lesson of equivoca- 
tion and mental reservation; he is stripped of qualities essen- 
tial to his aptitude for his work ; he enters the course of inquiry 
with thirty-nine articles strapped to his back, and tells others to 
‘lay aside every weight.’ It is not possible that the clergy should, 
at the time and ever after, believe all that they swear to. From 
the nature and number of the propositions contained in the for- 
mulary which they subscribe, we may be sure that they do not; 
the inference is warranted by facts; in various ways many give 
evidence, either direct or incidental, of their diversity of opinion ; 
many more give very sufficient evidence of their having no opinion 
at all about the matter; they are guiltless of all heresies, save the 
worst, that of choosing a faith which they have never investigated 
for the sake of the worldly advantages thereunto appended. The 
people, at least the more observant and intelligent portion of 
them, cannot and do not believe in the mental integrity of their 
admonishers: no man worthy of being the intellectual leader of 
other men can submit to this vassalage; he would feel himself 
degraded and unnerved; he would as soon go into Parliament 
under a solemn obligation, in spite of all he may hear, see, or 
think, to support all his life some three or four hundred political 
propositions. No ‘scheme of instruction’ can ever avail with 
such a yoke on the neck of its teachers. 

There is no encouragement in the Church for a man to do his 
duty; servility to a noble patron may wriggle its way through the 
dirt to a fat recompense; relationship to a bishop is a good title ; 
to a premier still better; it is piety, learning, eloquence, and 
diligence, all in one. A well-timed pamphlet on a ticklish ques- 
tion may turn to good account with the administration. ‘ The 
ox knoweth his stall.’ Now and then, a man who has nothing 
but learning, and inoffensive habits withal, gets promotion for 
the look of the thing; but the really earnest and active man, who 
sets about doing good amongst the poor and ignorant with all 
his might, may spend his life in a curacy of sixty pounds a-year, 
Who supposes that if he were to follow the hounds instead of 
visiting the sick, his chance of preferment would be one jot 
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diminished? He may have his reward in heaven, but the 
Church neither gives him that, nor can take it away. 

We do not advert at all, on the present occasion, to the infringe- 
ments by a Church Establishment on the rights of conscience ; 
to its heavy and vexatious pressure on the resources of the com- 
munity; to its abominable prostitution to the political and selfish 
views of the aristocracy; to the hostile attitude continually 
assumed by it towards mental light and political liberty; of 
these we shall probably take our time to say something, while 
what has now been urged may, we think, suffice to show that 
taking the Church upon the ground of its own choice, looking at 
it simply and solely as a professed means of religious instruction, 
it is not honestly constituted for the realization of that profession, 
The religious instruction of the public is not the aim and ten- 
dency of its arrangements; from first to last, they bear in a 
different direction ; instead of an essential good, with incidental 
evils, the evil is in its essence, and the good an accident. 

The particular instance of insincerity which Mr. Potter (for 
we know not why we should not name the author of a succession 
of enlightened and beneficent publications) more particularly 
exposes, is that of retaining in the authorized version of the New 
Testament the celebrated text of the three heavenly witnesses, 
3 John, ch. 5, v. 7, which biblical critics have long known to be a 
forgery, and which was shown to be so, before its rejection from 
the text of Griesbach, by the demonstrative Letters of Porson to 
Archdeacon Travis. We quote his remarks at length, partly on 
account of the touching delineation which they contain of a 
superior mind, as was that of Porson, sacrificed to the demoraliz- 
ing system which had yoked him to its car, 


‘We ask the learned and politic friend of Porson, the Bishop of 
London, who in his sermons defends the Athanasian Creed as decla- 
ratory (forsooth!) and not judicial, and who assures his readers that 
“ the disrepute into which this formula has been brought is to nothing 
more owing than to its habitual omission by many of the parochial 
clergy; we ask the prelate who insisted upon ‘ this formula’ being 
duly read in all the churches in his diocess, in which it had heen 
“omitted by the parochial clergy,” whether the bishops, by enforcing 
or even by sanctioning the reading of the Creed of St. Athanasius 
and the text of the three Heavenly Witnesses in the church, have not 
yroved themselves inefficient guardians of truth, and false shepherds 
of the flock? We have much sympathy with men who, to use an 
expression of Paley, are too poor to keep a conscience, and have no 
heart to urge on them that man does not live by bread only. But we 
have small sympathy with those who are not rich enough to keep a 
conscience themselves, nor to allow others to keep a conscience, 
When the Bishop of London brings forward that promised bill by 
which he proposes to propitiate the times ; the bill which is to relieve 
thoughtless collegians and reckless smugglers from what ¢s to them 
the mere formula of an oath, we trust he will give a thought to the 
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temptation and wretchedness which makers and enforcers of creeds 
(which have a more deliberate awfulness of asseveration than oatlis) 
inflict on persons of deeper thought and keener feelings. 

‘ But perhaps we shall be told by the friend of Porson, on the 
authority of the biographer of that great scholar and divine,—for we 
think he will hardly dare to vouch the assertion by quoting his own 
acquaintance with the secret mind of Porson,—that the Cambridve 
professor, though he gave up the text of the three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses, held his orthodoxy with his professorship. The Bishop of 
London is by nature a dry joker, whatever he may be by high-church 
policy and low-church feeling, and will relish that well-known eccle- 
siastical joke which says, ‘* Hold your tongue, and you may hold any 
thing.” And respecting the hypothetical orthodoxy of Porson, even 
were the assertions of the biographer sanctioned by the assurance of 
the bishop, we would answer, pointing to the blotted pages of Porson’s 
life, that though we cannot estimate Porson as a scholar quite as well 
as he is estimated by his episcopal friend, we know and feel that we 
can estimate Porson as a man much better than the biographer and 
the bishop have proved either that they can or that they will estimate 
him. 

‘Poor Porson! itis impossible to speak of the three Heavenly Wit 
nesses, Of the Athanasian Creed, and of High-Church Orthodoxy, 
without thinking—and as we think so shall we speak—of that great 
scholar, that great divine, and that most unhappy man. Poor Porson! 
the vastness of his learning and the acuteness of his judgement fitted 
him, so far as these qualifications could fit him, to lead men out of a second 
house of bondage, carrying with him all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
and leaving behind all their idolatries, This might Porson have at 
least laboured to accomplish, and made himself a happy man in the 
exercise of an energy adequate to his great powers, The letters to 
Archdeacon Travis prove that he was called to this service, and that 
he had heard and understood the call. But instead of undertaking 
the duty his knowledge and talents and, we are convinced, his con= 
science imposed upon him, Porson consented to be “ Greek Pro- 
fessor,” to edit ‘‘ Greek Plays,” and so sank into a slave, with the 
locks of his knowledge shorn, and the eyes of his sincerity put out, 
making sport, exquisite sport it must be admitted, for the Philistine 
lords of orthodoxy, and their Delilah of worldly patronage. But even 
a delicate sense and deep feeling of the beauties of the Greek theatre 
was not sufficient for such a mind as Porson’s, (what was Hecuba to 
him or he to Hecuba ?) and so he went on year after year producing 
some consummate specimen of scholarship, and sinking deeper into 


self-contempt.* 


* It will perhaps be said that the self-indulgence into which Porson sank during 
the latter part of his life argued a lowness of moral nature as remarkable as the 
splendour of his talents. Those who judge after this sort know nothing of the 
necessity of stimulus, which such natures as Porson’s are subject to. If their craving 
of energy have no satisfactory indulgence, excitement of the senses will be resorted 


to as a pis aller, Is not the Edinburgh reviewer of Pellico’s Narrative aware that 


the sympathy given to Lord Byron arises rather from an indignant conviction of the 


unsatisfactoriness of common principles than from a defect of fellow-feeling with 
human affections, or avy contempt of brute indulgences? Will the Kdiuburgh 
Review ever cease beginning at the middle, and wondering that others, whose in- 
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‘ Yet has Porson left behind him a work of power to overthrow the 
unreasonable and uncharitable interpolations which those who shore 
his locks and put out his eyes still force as genuine and reasonable 
and charitable, on ministers and on people. The spirit of Porson is 
abroad, not in his learned work, which two-thirds of the church, 
striving doubtless to keep a conscience void of offence, have never 
read, but in the reason and in the feelings of the people. This is the 
Samson whose eyes they have put out, and bound him in fetters of brass, 
This is the Samson of whom they still think to make sport, but whose 
hair has grown since he was shaven. This is the Samson who will be 
led by the lad, a yet young but rapidly growing knowledge, to the 
pillars whereupon the house standeth, the pillars of bigotry and 
fanaticism which support the house of falsehood. ‘This is the Samson 
who will bow himself with all his might, and the whole building of 
falsehood will fall on the interested persons within, and with the 
foolish persons without, but especially on the lords of the Philistines, 

*‘ When the people turn their attention more and more to a national 
debt of eight hundred millions, and feel that even the yearly interest 
of this enormous debt presses on industry with an overwhelming 
weight, they will expect to be lightened of all burdens which are at 
once useless and onerous, The hierarchy of the church, archbishops 
and bishops, deans and chapters, are too costly besoms to be kept in 
these days of hard labour and small remuneration, for little more than 
the idle purpose of sweeping empty cathedrals. Even the most 
orthodox, who insist that genuine ordination depends on spiritual 
influence having been handed down through an unbroken series of 
bishops from the times of the apostles, may still agree that two arch- 
bishops may be sufficient for the service of ordination, and will consent 
to get rid of the rest of an expensive hierarchy, which if it had the 
will to labour has no field for exertions which may deserve such re- 
muneration from an impoverished people.* If indeed it should be 
thought that the political services of the fifteen English and three 
Irish prelates who sanctioned the enforcing of tithes and the building 
of parsonages in parishes where there is no cure, are worth retaining, 
let the ecclesiastical sinecurists be removed, but let the ecclesiastical 
politicians be rewarded according to their services. If these services 
be estimated according to their manifest effects, the impossibility of 
getting rid of rebellion in Ireland so long as these spiritual lords are 
attended to, and the necessity of keeping up a standing army 1n Eng- 


terests are not the juste milieu, insist on beginning with first principles ? M. Cousin 
is philosophically as well as practically right in founding national education on at 
feeling and religious conviction. But if he does not honestly and boldly cleat : 
foundations of falsehood and contempt, he has read Ais Plato to very little effect, “ 
rather he has learnt from Plato to believe in the possibility of deceiving the perp ° 
for their good, It is remarkable that Plato practises pious frauds frequently, 1 
direct opposition to some of his own clearly developed principles. ‘autify 

* It is a fatal mistake respecting the interests of the working clergy to 14enh y 
them with the claims of an useless hierarchy, Let the sincerity of the clergy os ” 
free from the surveillance, and their energies released from the repression to W ~~ 
their spiritual superiors subject them, and the Church will become at onee re 
antionat temple and the national school, and in both ways dear to the people. non 
ptesent the working clergy is weighed down by the imputation of ameneorene - 
chievousness, and costliness, which are fastened upon it by its connexion Ww! 


unwieldy hierarchy. 
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land,* it must be acknowledged that in one sense at least the bench 
of bishops is very dear to the people. 

‘It is too much to expect of those who have made no sacrifices or 
exertions to promote religious truth even according to their own esti- 
mate of truth, that they should make sacrifices and exertions to pro- 
mote the reception of that religious truth which they do not yet even 
acknowledge to be true. If we judged of the future by the past, we 
should say that it will be necessary to wait patiently till some Porson 
arises to demonstrate the truth respecting the language of mystery ; 
and even then that we must wait patiently till it shall seem good to 
the bench of bishops to sanction by their authority truths of which 
themselves are convinced long before. The fact that the spuriousness 
of the text of the three Heavenly Witnesses has long been demon- 
strated by a Porson to the bench of bishops, and that they have taken 
no steps to remove it from Bible and Liturgy, but have left it to con- 
firm and sanction the creed of St. Athanasius which they ought long 
ago to have discarded from the service of the Church, as interpolated, 
unreasonable, and uncharitable, proves what may be expected from 
their love of truth. 

‘As we trusted to the sense and resolution of the people, more 
especially of the Mechanics’ Institutes and Political Unions, to demand 
of the Church a daily bread of sound knowledge, so we expect the 
people will demand of the Church a deliverance from the evils of 
fanaticism and bigotry and scepticism. ‘The people need only reflect 
on the gross errors into which they have been led, not only by South- 
cotites and Irvingites, but by all the preachers of the new birth in 
their turn, to feel that they do indeed need instruction in the history 
of religious opinions in order to protect them from the workings of an 
ignorant enthusiasm. And the people need only to reflect on the 
gross ignorance in which they have been kept respecting the real 
workings of God’s Providence through the extended fields of nature 
and art, both in the physical and moral world, to feel that they need 
instruction in the objects and means of nature, in order to attain the 
physical and intellectual and moral state for which God has given 
them capacities and powers,’ p. 28—38. 

* A discussion has taken place within the last week which puts this matter in a 
plain point of view We shall give a few extracts from the parliamentary report of 


the Ties for August the 12th, 1833 :— 

‘ Mr. Littleton proceeded to state many instances in which resistance had been 
made (in Ireland) to the collection of tithes. On one occasion a magistrate, accom- 
panied by a large body of police, a troop of cavalry, and a troop of infantry, had 
gone out with a process server. They were opposed by a large body of peasantry, 
and repulsed with the loss of one soldier killed. They therefore retreated ; but as it 
Was necessary to assert the authority of the law, they obtained a larger force of five 
companies of horse and foot, and the processes were at length served. 

‘ Mr. Hume would ask whether, after paying for a military establishment of more 
than 20,000 men, they were now to pay 1,000,000/. from the pockets of the people of 
Kogland to keep up that rotten establishment; were they wrepared to go on paying 
this sum of 1,000,000/. from year toyear? He was sure, if the present House did it, 
the people of England would, when the opportunity offered, mark their sense of the 


conduct of those who dared to dispose of the public money in such a manner, He 
would say, then, let the Church Establishment in Ireland be reduced to its proper 
limits, and if there were any deficiency in the amount of tithe, or difficulty in the 
mode of collection—as no doubt there would—let that deficieacy be m 


the temporalities of that overgrown establishment,’ ne 
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We had intended, but have not room, to introduce the beau- 
tiful examples adduced by the author, in explanation of what he 
calls Rational Mysticism. We demur to the inconsistency of 
these typical uses with historical verity; at the same time ‘that 
we think his suggestions well worthy the attention of free and 
inquiring minds. 





COMPARISON OF THE TENDENCIES OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
INTELLECT. 

Tue following letter appeared in a French dress, with some omissions 
and alterations, about a year and a half ago, in ‘ Le Globe,’ the journal 
of the political and religious sect of Saint-Simonians. It was intended 
to be the introduction to a series of letters, principally relating to the 
moral and social condition of Great Britain. In consequence of the 
discontinuance of the journal to which it was addressed, the design 
was never prosecuted, The original of the only letter which appeared 
has been communicated to us, and as it contains remarks which, 
though addressed to Frenchmen, concern Englishmen, and draws a 
parallel between the intellectual biasses of the two nations, which is 
at least not common-place, and .is drawn (as we can certify) from 
nearly equal familiarity with the literature and politics of botli, we 
offer it to our readers. In doing so we are requested to state, by 
way of apology for its somewhat egotistical style, that (although the 
observation may sound epigrammatic) the tone of French com- 
position is naturally egotistical, and it is hardly possible not, after 
much mixing with Frenchmen, to assume the externals of egotism in 
discussing with them, whether orally ox in writing. 





‘You ask me to correspond occasionally with the editor of the 
‘* Globe” on those subjects on which an Englishman, well acquainted 
with your doctrines, has more to tell of what you would desire to 
know than is attainable by any Frenchman. I accept your propose! 
The idea had already occurred to myself; and the honour which you 
have spontaneously tendered to me, I should probably sooner or later 
have solicited as a favour to myself. 

‘ But before I commence, it is due both to myself and to those for 
whom this correspondence is intended, that I should state somewhat 
more fully than Ihave yet done, even to yourself individually, the 
motives and views with which I undertake it. I do so the more 
readily, as this is in itself no unimportant element of that knowledge 
which you have done me the honour to suppose that the readers of the 
‘‘ Globe” may be able to derive from my letters. To a St, Simonian 
who desires to know England, it cannot be indifferent to learn what 
are the inducements which may lead an Englishman, himself no St. 
Simonian, and agreeing with the St. Simonians though partially on 
almost all points, entirely perhaps on none, to place himself in commu- 
nication with the St. Simonian Society. 

‘You will imagine, perhaps, that the motive is adesire to do my 
part towards what you are labouring for with so much success, 
vuumely, to enable two nations, each of which possesses so many of 
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the elements of greatness and goodness, but developed in an unequal 
degree, to understand each other; to make them do justice mutually 
to each other’s merits, and acquiesce in the necessary results of those 
laws of human and of external nature which have made the charac- 
ters of the two nations different, and in so doing have marked out to 
each of them a different vocation, and commanded each to pursue the 
end of our common existence by separate, yet not by opposite, roads. 
An arrangement which, viewing it as St. Simonians, you cannot but 
regard as providential. Viewed in any way in which it can be looked 
at by an enlarged intellect, and a soul aspiring to indefinite improves 
ment, it is a subject of rejoicing ; fur it furnishes the philosopher with 
varied experiments on the education of the human race; and affords 
the only mode by which all the parts of our nature are enabled to 
move forward at once, none of them being choked (as some must be 
in every attempt to reduce all characters to a single invariable type) 
by the disproportionate growth of the remainder. 

‘ You are not wrong in supposing that I have this object deeply at 
heart, and that the earnestness with which you on your part pursue 
it, is not the weakest of the ties of sympathy which connect me and 
you. [am sensible, moreover, that at the point of view at which 
you are placed, this must be the principal source of any expectation of 
good which you can entertain from my correspondence. But such is 
not the only, nor even the principal, of the motives which induce me 
to choose the **Globe” as a vehicle (so far as your permission ex- 
tends) of many of my feelings and opinions, There is a stronger 
still; it is, that among the readers of that journal I find a public 
capable of understanding those opinions, of entering into those 
feelings; and in the members of your society, a body of thinkers 
and writers with whom I think it may be of use publicly to discuss 
them, 

‘It is not necessary for any one to remind you, that the St. Simoni- 
ans are, just now, the only association of public writers existing in 
the world who systematically stir up from the foundation all the great 
social questions ; even those which have been settled long ago upon 
a footing which revolution has not yet completely carried away ; even 
those on which the ancient doctrines, howsoever they may have 
declined in their practical efficacy, have not yet ceased to be specula- 
tively acknowledged by every one. You declare that all social ques- 
tions must receive a new solution; and while you propound with that 
view the best ideas you have, you call upon all who are capable to do 
the same, and are yourselves willing to hear and desirous to under- 


stand all men. . 
‘If even in France to have done this has exposed you to the mis- 


interpretation and the odium of which you are the objects, it is more 
utterly impossible than you yourselves are as yet able fully to under- 
stand, that any set of public writers should for a long time to come 
stand up openly in England and do the like. In England there is no 
scope at present for general theories ; unless, iadeed, they be generali- 
zations of such narrow views as make no call even upon the most un- 
cultivated mind to look beyond its own miserably contracted horizon. 
‘M, Michael Cheyalier has frequently propounded in the * Globe,” the 
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doctrine that Germany excels all nations in science and intellect, Eng- 
land in industry, France (as having the most widely-spread sympathies) 
in MoraLity. This was doubtless intended merely as a general indica. 
. tion, not to be taken literally, but with many explanations and modi- 

fications ; some of which you are, I know, aware of, and I may have 
opportunity of suggesting others in the course of this correspondence, 
What I am now going to mention is, however, literally true, and js 
I think, the principal truth contained in M. Chevalier’s remark, It 
is, that the German nation is eminently speculative, the English essen- 
tially practical, and the French endeavour to unite both qualities, 
having an equal turn for framing general theories and for reducing 
them into practice. Ae far as this goes, the palm of intellectual supe- 
riority, you see, belongs to France, and not to Germany. Considered 
in other points of view, I could prove that it belongs to England. In 
short, I conceive it might be shown that every one of the three na- 
tions possesses some intellectual and some moral qualities in a higher 
state of developement than either of the two other nations; and that 
each excels in some department, even of industry; witness the wool- 
lens of Saxony, and the well-known superiority of your country in 
almost all fancy articles. 

‘ But this is not the point I intended to enlarge upon just at present, 
What I meant to say was, that if any person has ideas which he thinks 
important to propound to the public of Germany, it is a positive re- 
commendation to them that they are brought forward as part of a sys- 
tematic theory, founded on a combined view of history, and on a 
general conception of philosophy, literature, and the arts. This would 
perfectly chime in with the tendency of the German mind. Views 
very extensive, and therefore, of necessity, promising only a gradual 
and distant realization, have a better chance of being listened to in 
that country, than those of a narrower kind. Even in France, though 
the general and systematic character of any opinions are no recom- 
mendation to the public attention, neither are they a positive hinderance. 
But in England they are so. : : 

‘The extremely practical character of the English people, that which 
makes them, as men of business and industriels excel all the nations 
of Europe, has also the effect of making them very inattentive to any 
thing that cannot be carried instantly into practice. The English peo- 

le have never had their political feelings called out by abstractions. 
They have fought for particular laws, but never for a principle of 
legislation. The doctrines of the sovereignty of the people, and the 
rights of man, never had any root in this country. The cry was 
always for a particular change in the mode of electing members of 
the House of Commons; for making an act of parliament to meet 
some immediate exigency ; or for taking off some particular tax. The 
English public think nobody worth listening to, except in so far as he 
tells them of something to be done, and not only that, but of something 
which can be done tmmediately. What is more, the only reasons they 
will generally attend to, are those founded on the specific good conse- 
quences to be expected from the adoption of the specific propusition. 

Whoever, therefore, wishes to produce much immediate effect upon 
the English public, must bring forward every idea upon its own inde- 
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pendent grounds, and must, I was going to say, take pains to conceal 
that it is connected with any ulterior views. If his readers or his audi- 
ence suspected that it was part of a system, they would conclude that 
his support even of the specific proposition, was not founded on any 
opinion he had that it was good in itself, but solely on its being con= 
nected with Utopian schemes, or at any rate with principles which 
they are ‘not prepared” (a truly English expression) to give their 
assent to. | 

‘To you, who know that politics are an essentially progressive 
science, and that none of the great questions of social organization 
can receive their true answer, except by being considered in connexion 
with views which ascend high into the past, and stretch far into the 
future; it is scarcely necessary to point out that any person, who 
thinks as you do on this point, must have much to say, which cannot 
with advantage be said, just at present, to the people of England. In 
writing to persuade the English, one must tell them only of the next 
step they have to take, keeping back all mention of any subsequent 
step. Whatever we may have to propose, we must contract our rea- 
soning into the most confined limits; we must place the expediency 
of the particular measure upon the narrowest grounds on which it can 
rest; and endeavour to let out no more of general truth, than exactly 
as much as is absolutely indispensable to make out our particular con- 
clusion. 

‘ Now, as the people of England wi// be treated in this manner, 
they must: and those who write for them, must write in the manner 
best calculated to make an impression upon their minds. When, 
therefore, I see, that parliament ought to enact a certain law to-day or 
to-morrow, and that it is my duty to exert myself fur that purpose, I 
will state to the English people,such immediate advantages as ap- 
pear to me likely to result from the measure :—but when I wish to 
carry discussion into the field of science and philosophy, to state any 
general principles of politics, or propound doubts tending to put other 
people upon stating general principles for my instruction, I must go 
where I find readers capable of understanding and relishing such 
inquiries, and writers capable of taking part in them. 

‘I come to you as /itéérateurs and artists come to Europe from that 
country of pure industrialism, the United States of America; be- 
cause there is no call in their own country for the kind of labour 
which is their vocation. I conceive that, in political philosophy, the 
initiative belongs to France at this moment; not so much from the 
number of truths which have yet been practically arrived at, but 
rather from the far more elevated ¢errain on which the discussion is 
engaged; a terrain from which England is still separated by the 
whole interval which lies between 1789 and 1832. Every one, there- 
fore, who can contribute any thing towards the elaboration of political 
principles, should carry his ideas, such as they are, to France, and if 
0 France, to none rather than to you, who are in so many respects 
the furthest advanced of all persons in France at the present moment. 

‘I have yet another reason for placing myself in communication with 
the readers of the “ Globe.” Englishman as I am, I understand them 
better than I do almost any class of my owncountrymen, The cause 
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is, that you have determinate views on all the subjects most inter. 
esting to mankind; and you keep none of these back, but state them 
to the public on every fitting occasion. In England, on the contrary, 
whatever may be a man’s opinions, he never brings any of them 
before the general public, except those which are naturally suggested 
by the topics of the day ; the rest he keeps to himself, or reserves for 
philosophical works. You can never tell what sort of persons those 
are whoread the “ Times,” orthe ** Morning Chronicle,” orthe “Edin- 
burgh Review,” or the ** Quarterly Review ;” except that you can in 
some measure guess whether they are Téries, Whigs, or Radicals ; 
even in this, your guess is often wrong, and at the best, how little 
this discloses of all that constitutes a man’s real belief (if he have 
any) or the real furniture of his mind, no one knows better than 
yourselves, But whoever reads “ Le Globe,” tells you by that alone, 
an immense deal of his character and modes of thinking. And I, who 


have long read it assiduously, as well as almost every other publica- i 
tion which has proceeded ‘from your society, may say ‘that [ now know ' 
the opinions of the St. Simonians, understand their language, desire j 
to hear more of it on all subjects, and know in what manner my own 
ideas must be expressed, to find readiest access to their minds, | i 


cannot say so much of any body of English readers, to whom I could 
address myself. 

‘To these reasons for corresponding with you, permit me to addone, 
which needed not to be backed by any others in order to render it 
sufficient ;—the high admiration which it is impossible for me not to 
entertain for you, your purposes, and your proceedings. When I see 
men doing all that the St. Simonians do, and sacrificing all that they 
sacrifice, for a doctrine which has as much truth in it as theirs has, 
and which, though I am unable to adopt it, must, In my opinion, do 
infinitely more good by its good, than it can do evil by its evil; when 
I see this, it is enough for me that such men think I can be of any 
use to them, to induce me eagerly to obey their call, as far as is con- 
sistent with what I owe to my own views of truth, and to the superior 

claims of my own country upon my labours and sacrifices. 

‘ This seems to be fully as suitable a termination to my letter as 
any formule of politeness, and with this, therefore, I will for the 
present conclude.’ 
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Rawwonun Roy.—The Editor has, in another capacity, expressed his feelings on 
the decease of this illustrious man. He has reason to hope for materials which 
will enable him to insert, in an early Number of the Repository, a more complete 
and authentic account of the Hindoo reformer than has yet appeared. 

The Notices of New Publications are necessarily postponed. 
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CHURCH REFORM, CONSIDERED AS A NATIONAL AND NOT A 
SECTARIAN QUESTION, 


Ir seems doubtful whether Ministers seriously intend to do, or 
attempt to do, any thing with the Church. The monition to the 
Bishops to ‘set their houses in order, is passing away like a 
brutum fulmen. The big beginning and little ending of the at- 
tempt on the Irish branch of the Establishment was a bad omen. 
It. disheartened all who had great expectations from the ‘ Reform 
Ministry and Reform Parliament,’ and mightily encouraged the 
legislatorial mercenaries of existing abuses. Ministers evidently 
had the Irish Church upon their hands because they could not 
help it, and were very glad to be well rid of it. They will be in 
no hurry to meddle with the English Church. But they may again 
find that there is no avoiding the question. Something must be 
done, and that at no very distant period. The public mind has 
got hold of the subject, and will not easily let it go. Some bits 
and fragments of a reformation the people happen to have in their 
own hands. Wherever there are open vestries the church rates 
have been assailed, sometimes on the ground of wasteful expendi- 
ture, but frequently on the broad principle of not compelling one 
man to pay for the religion of another. In not a few instances 
the rate has heen either materially reduced, or refused altogether. 
This warfare, once commenced, is likely to continue until, where- 
aver the parishioners have a voice in the matter, those who fre- 
quent the churches will have to bear the outgoings which are need 
ful for their own religious services. But the rate is a very small 
portion of the public grievance, as is its removal of the reform 
which is required. We mention it only as a symptom of the 
state of men’s minds, and of an inevitable tendency towards a 
great change in our ecclesiastical affairs. We look forward to 
that change with deep anxiety. One of two things seems not 
unlikely to happen, either of which is to be deprecated, We fear, 
on the one hand, lest some partial and sham reform should take 
place which would leave the Church stronger even than it is at 
present for all those sinister purposes to which it has been subser- 
vient; and, on the other hand, lest a sudden subversion of the 
Establishment should cast its treasures, like the cargo of a 
wrecked vessel, on shore, to be utterly wasted, or to become the 
prey of any plunderers who may be favourably situated for seizing 
the spoil. Almost as much as we dread the refitting and furbish- 
ing of this enormous aristocratical and anti-reforming engine, do 
we dread the utter loss to the community of resources which may 
be rendered productive of incalculable good to the entire popula- 
tion, These are the Scylla and Charybdis between which we have 
to steer. As the subject will probably occupy considerable space 
in our next volume, it may not be amiss to close the present year 
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with a brief statement of our general views of Church Reform, 
considered as a national and not a sectarian question. 

The Established Church has signally failed of accomplishing its 
professed objects. 

The only tolerable defence of an Establishment that we have 
ever met with, rests on the allegation of its being a system of reli- 
gious and moral instruction. Much has been said of the deplor- 
able state of ignorance, impiety, and vice, into which a nation 
would be plunged if it were destitute of, or should lose, the bless- 
ing of an Established Church. Now this is ¢ all theory and specu- 
lation,’ as the anti-reformers say. Indeed we, practical persons, 
may go a step further, and point westward across the Atlantic.— 
Nowhere in the world does religion thrive more than in America. 
‘True, we shall be told that America is no rule for us, because 
America is a republic. As the same reasoners, however, hold that 
republicanism is a demoralizing principle, if not absolutely Athe- 
istic, we contend that our argument (as against them) Is strength- 
ened by this fact, and that, @ fortiori, religion must flourish under 
the British constitution, were there no Established Church. But 
the question of success or failure in the professed objects of that 
Church, is a plain questiop of fact, and very easily decided. What 
has the Church done, as the spiritual instructor of the nation? 
In the first place, it has driven about half the population out of 
its own temples into those of Dissent. Certainly a majority of 
the nation does not attend the established worship. We believe 
it also to be true, that a majority of those who attend any worship 
at all habitually, may be found every Sunday at chapel. Then, 
again, a much larger proportion of the one than of the other are 
mere formalists; persons who bring their bodies to a place of 
worship, but who, if they have any souls at all, leave them in 
their workshops or counting-houses, or at any rate take no concern 
about them: who feel no interest in the service at which they 
assist, and assist in no other way than by occupying twenty inches 
of pew during twenty minutes of sermon, and twice or thrice as 
much of liturgy and psalm. The various religious associations are 
gauges of the zeal of sects and parties. Accounts are published 
annually of the money subscribed to these societies. ‘They de- 
monstrate the Church to be far behind the Dissenters in zeal, 
Now, for a National Institution, a majority of the population not 
attending its teachings, and the minority which does attend com- 
paratively uninterested and inert, is what we call a failure. What 
else should it be called ? ; 

The gradation of dignity in the Church has been celebrated for 
providing moral guides to take charge of all ranks of society: 
And which class of the community has chosen to play with it at 
this game of follow my leader? The middle ranks constitute the 
main body of Dissent. The Independents and Methodists 
England, like the Catholic priesthood of Ireland, show how the 
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poor may be led ; and by contrast, how the Church does not lead 
them. Here again is failure. In the aristocracy there is no com- 
petition. For the very superior religion and morality to be found 
in that quarter, the Church may take credit. The remarkable 
piety of the peerage shall be posted to its account. There is a 
third order in the state yet to be mentioned. For as the human 
race has been divided into men, women, and fools, so may the 
nation be distributed into the rich, the poor, and the thinkers. 
For the last class an Establishment has been deemed especially 
necessary, inasmuch as it provides ample means and ample re- 
wards for the production of learned books by learned men to put 
down the heresy and infidelity which is reckoned the besetting sin 
of the aforesaid thinkers. And how does this scheme turn out ? 
Whose works are still the storehouse for replies to Deistical objec- 
tions? Those of Leland, the Irish Presbyterian. Whose the 
most ample and authentic collection of the external testimonies to 
the Christian Scriptures? That of Lardner, the English Presby- 
terian. Whose the most impressive statements of the internal 


evidences? ‘Those of Chalmers, the Scotch Presbyterian, and of 


Channing, the American Unitarian. The standard critical work 
on the New ‘Testament is that of Michaelis the German. We give 
Bishop Marsh credit for its translation. Even for the best modern 
defences of its great doctrines of the Godhead of Christ and the 
atonement, the English Church has to go out of its own bounda- 
ries; and if the one be furnished by Magee, the Irish Bishop, for 
the other it is indebted to Dr. Pye Smith, an English Indepen- 
dent. ‘This is only a specimen of the case which might be made 
out against the Church of many endowments and high pretensions. 

Many wise and good men, no doubt, have been educated in its 
seminaries, and have adorned its communion. Many and many 
thousands of different classes of the people have, no doubt, in each 
successive generation, found strength and consolation in its devo- 
tional offices. We have no desire to detract one atom from the 
amount of its good deeds and influences. But whatever that 
amount, it cannot destroy the facts Just alleged, and which facts 
constitute failure in an institution claiming to be national. hf 

Besides failing of the good, for the production of which it is 
avowedly established, the Church is in many ways the cause of 
public evils, 1.2 

It has always strenuously supported despotic principles and 
measures. Every tyrannical monarch and tyrannical minister has 
had its hosts at his back to support his warfare upon the liberties 
of his country. The solitary exception is only an apparent one. 
The Church would have supported James the Second, but for the 
conviction that James the Second would not have supported the 
Church. There was no love of liberty, either civil or religious, in 
the part it took in the Revolution of 1688. Loud was the boast, 


not long before, of its singularity in the glorious work of preaching 
3M2 
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the doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance. Throuch- 
out the oppression, taxation, and carnage of the ministry of 
William Pitt the clergy harnessed themselves to his car, and 
dragged him along triumphantly. Every body knows that they 
are still the same. The Reform Act put the final seal upon their 
character, and their doom. 

The Church keeps up a spirit of intolerant sectarianism. — It is 
itself an exclusive and anathematizing sect. It sets the example 
of threatening damnation for differences of opinion. The Puritans 


were worried by the most arbitrary and useless requisitions of 


conformity. The Act of Uniformity was a notable instance of 
sectarian despotism. Then came the Corporation and Test Acts, 
and a series of unrelenting persecutions. The sectarianism of 
Dissenters is, to a considerable extent, only a reaction of the 
established sectarianism. The manceuverings of the great brigade 
of bigotry occasion the corresponding movements of the hostile 
regiments ; and so the country is distracted with the conflicts of 
sects. 

Although only a portion of the tithe falls upon the public, and 
that portion might be removed to the right shoulders by a com- 
mutation, yet the total amount of taxation, direct and indirect, on 
behalf of the Church, makes itself pretty well felt amid the pres- 
sure of our fiscal burdens. ; 

Libraries, institutes, schools, almost every device for enlighten- 
ing the people, has either had to encounter the direct hostility of 
the clergy, (as a body) or been crippled and perverted by their 
insidious friendship. 

The Church and the aristocracy play into one another's hands. 
The third in the game is sure to be pigeoned. The mutual ad- 
vantages of an alliance between the ecclesiastical monopoly and 
the tax-levying influence are very obvious. The evil has not been 
confined to the pocket; it has been over the mind, There has 
been a diligent fostering of useful prejudices. Useful to whom ? 
The third in the game is finding that out. 

This failure and these evils are not accidental; they are owing 
to inherent defects in the constitution of the Established Church. 

Almost all the plans of Church reform which we have seen are 
very inefficient, because they do not go to the root of the ‘evil 5 
they do not touch the sectarian character of the Church, its sinis- 
ter interest as a close corporation, its connexion with the aristo- 
cracy as distinguished from the community, and its essential in- 
adequacy, as a system of instruction, to meet the wants of the 
present age. So long as these remain, there can be nothing 
deserving the name of reform; nothing from which the nation _ 
derive material benefit, although it may perhaps sustain injury: 
Enforcing residence more strictly, so that, instead of fewer than 
half the clergy living in their parishes, two-thirds perhaps might 
do so; taking a few thousands per annum from the episcopa 
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revenues and distributing them among the curates and poorer in- 
cumbents; removing the offensiveness of tithe and direct taxation :— 
what would such alterations as these signify, or who cares much 
about them, save those who think a tub may divert the whale ? 
The probe must go deeper, however much the patient may wince. 

What is called Church Property is a public trust for the spiri- 
tual culture of the entire population. 

We except from this category all private donations and bequests 
bestowed since the existence of dissent was legally recognised by 
the passing of the Toleration Act. From that time the donors 
may have regarded the Established Church as a sect and not as 
the nation, ‘They may have wished to endow it for qualities which 
distinguished it from other sects. ‘The exception relates, we ap- 
prehend, to a very trifling portion of the funds in question. Up 
to that period, with the exception of the times of the Common- 
wealth, the Church was, in the eye of the law, the sole and uni- 
versal source of religious and moral instruction to the community. 
Whatever treasures it inherited or acquired, were inherited or 
acquired by it in that character, which character it has ceased to 
retain, either in law, or in public opinion. 

The series of enactments on behalf of Dissenters, which com- 
menced with the Toleration Act and ended with the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, have reduced the Church to the legal 
position of a privileged sect amongst a number of equally recog- 
nised sects, each of which may thus claim to have a portion, vary- 
ing in size, perhaps, of the once seamless robe of the national 
instructor. Legislation must retrace its steps to the Revolution, 
(meeting another revolution on the réad,) in order to renew the 
sole claim of the Church to the funds which were assigned for the 
spiritual culture of the entire population. And if this were done, 
which is utterly impossible, the damning flaw in the title would 
still remain,—the failure, the complete and disgraceful failure of 
the Church to fulfil the requisite condition of actually instructing 
the people. 

Tithes and other ecclesiastical endowments are in this predica- 
ment; a choice must be made between the form and the spirit of 
the original investiture. If we adhere to the form, the Church of 
England must forthwith hand over all its funds to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy; if we adhere to the spirit, the Church of 
England must prepare to submit, as the Church of Rome was 
compelled to submit before it, to such arrangements as the Go- 
vernment, or now we would rather say the people, acting by their 
legal organs, shall deem best fitted for the advancement of sound 
morality and pure religion. It is to the formation of such arrange- 
ments that the best attention of all friends of their country should 
be promptly and strenuously directed. 

Of what ‘means and appliances’ does the great mass of the 
community stand in need, in order to its being trained to wisdom, 
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goodness, and happiness? The answer to this question will 
define the objects to be aimed at in a new and better reformation. 

There should be the entire repeal of all taxation for the peculiar 
advantage of any particular sect; and all sectarian privilege 
should either be abolished, or be extended into a common 
advantage, 

Church rates, tithes, so far as they fall upon the consumer, 
grants of public money for churches to be only used by one sect, 
are all unjust and odious imposts, which provide some people 
with the apparatus of religion at other people’s expense. How 
Christians can say their prayers, and sing their psalms, and partake 
of their sacrament, knowing that the hassock on which they kneel, 
and the organ to which they sing, and the bread and wine by 
which they commemorate their Saviour, are paid for by money 
which the strong hand of power extorts from the pockets of 
reluctant Nonconformists, passes our comprehension. They are 
used to it, or have not thought about it, and so it does not shock 
them. This system clearly ought to stop. Moreover, as it would 
obviously be inexpedient for a portion of the clergy of all reli- 
cious denominations to be ex officio legislators, we see not how it 
can be for the good of the entire community that those of any 
one sect should. The conduct of the Bishops in parliament is one 
cause of the downfal of the Church in public opinion. There 
can be no shadow of excuse for their continuance in the legis- 
lature (unless by election) after the decision of the people has 
been constitutionally ratified that the sect which they represent 
has failed of the national purposes which it was intrusted with 
the endowments to accomplish. 

If the episcopal clergy can frame services of public worship so 
comprehensive as that the entire population will join in them, the 
churches would be the proper places for such worship, If this 
cannot be done, as all have an equal right to the use of those 
buildings, they being national, it would be desirable for them to 
be occupied in succession by all who claimed such accommoda- 
tion. The difficulty arising from the multiplicity of sects would 
be very much lightened by the adoption of simple, comprehensive, 
and scriptural forms of worship. We see not why even those 
who use no form of social worship might not have them in turn, 
for such moral lecturing as they may think conducive to their 
own edification. 

It would be easy to have divine worship performed on every 
Sunday in every church, according to some three or four modes, 
one or other of which would satisfy any devout Christian. Persons 
with creeds so exclusive, or consciences so cranky, or chapels so 
convenient, as to determine them to stick to their own temples 1 
a to the church, might be exempted from assisting z 

eep the one building in repair on showing that they paid for - 
other, ‘The repairing expense of places of worship for the whole 
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population would thus be pretty well equalized. The remune- 
ration (if it were necessary to pay for praying) of the leaders of 
the devotions, that of organists or singers, and any costly cere- 
monies, should be provided for by each class of worshippers 
separately. 

Thus far, then, the way is clear. The zeal of our ancestors 
enables the government to guarantee (subject to the cost of 
repairs only) to the people the use of appropriate buildings, in 
which each may worship according to the dictates of his con- 
science ; leaving him untaxed if his conscience or his convenience 
require an exclusive consecration for his place of worship. 

Beyond this point, the present state of opinion prevents the 
application of the national funds for spiritual culture to the pur- 
poses of religious ceremony, because beyond this point the sects 
diverge so rapidly and widely that comprehension is impossible, 
and selection would be a mischievous partiality. Let them alone, 
then; the episcopal church as well as the other churches. ‘They 
will best settle all the rest for themselves, and by themselves ; 
and as they should only be allowed to tax themselves, the Govern- 
ment would have no further concern about them but to make 
them keep the peace with one another. 

But much more than this would the nation have a right to 
expect at the hands of an enlightened government, possessing 
immense funds, independent of taxation, devoted to the spiritual 
culture of the community. 

All claims of individuals upon those funds should be honour- 
ably and liberally discharged. There should be no turning adrift 
to starve those whose prospects in life rested upon an implied 
compact with the State. To be as useful as they were able to 
be, in a new system, might be fairly required, and ought to be 
required, of those who have hitherto been the State clergy. ‘The 
public has a right to their services; it has also, under existing 
circumstances, the obligation of their support. On this account 
it is necessary, a3 on many accounts it is desirable, that the 
reformation should be gradual. 

The apparatus for that universal spiritual culture which should 
be the object of a new reformation would consist of the following 
particulars :— 

L. Buildings to be freely used for public worship by all accord- 
ing to the dictates of their consciences. 

2. Schools for the moral training of infants, from two to seven 
years of age. ; 

3. Schools for boys and girls, from seven to fourteen years of 
age. These, as well as the infant schools, should be in sufficient 
number, and properly distributed, for the accommodation of the 
whole juvenile population. The latter should include schools of 
industry. Attendance, as in Prussia, compulsory, unless it could 
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be shown that by its parents, or private teachers employed by 
them, the child was efficiently instructed. ; 

4, Universities for youth in all large towns, open to both sexes, 
and in the hours of attendance, and other arrangements, regard 
had to the convenience of those whose time is occupied in their 
needful avocations. 

o. Colleges for the cultivation of the higher branches of learn- 
ing, and for producing a succession of professors and teachers 
(not to the exclusion of those who should otherwise qualify them- 
selves) to superintend the various establishments above described. 

6. Assistance in the formation of museums, libraries, exhi- 
bitions, scientific institutions, theatres, and similar means for pro- 
moting adult instruction, and the popular cultivation of sound 
knowledge and refined taste. 

7. Public provision for the support of men of learning, genius, 
or science, who engage in literary or artistical undertakings, 
which although unproductive of pecuniary profit to themselves, 
or to a very meagre extent, are yet of great moment to the in- 
struction, happiness, and progress of society. . 

Of the various appointments involved in this scheme, those of 
the masters of schools should be made directly by the inhabitants 
of the district, or with only the intervention of a committee, ac- 
cording to the project of Mr. Roebuck in his masterly speech on 
national education. In the professorships, a more careful filtering 
might be necessary in order to secure competent judges of the 
qualifications of candidates, but still popular influence should 
pervade the whole; this would be essential to its vitality. 

We believe that for this magnificent apparatus of public utility 
and national instruction, for this plan of spiritual culture of the 
entire population, the funds assigned to that end by our fore- 
fathers would be amply sufficient. No taxation would be ne- 
cessary. Nay, there would be the remission of all that taxation 
which is now levied on the members of many sects for the benelit 
of one sect. Deducting Easter dues and offerings, church rates, 
and similar impositions, the national instruction fund, now in the 
possession of the great ecclesiastical corporation, has been shown 
by Mr. Wade, one of the most diligent and accurate of calcu- 
lators, to be probably undervalued at eight millions sterling a 
annum, Now much may be done with eight millions sterling: 
And when it is borne in mind that the colleges, universities, Ins 
tutes, &c. might, while uecessary, support themselves by pn 
voluntary payments of students; that the chief cost would be 0 
the district schools ; and that the plan would come gradually into 
operation as the incumbents died off, so that there would be a 
lively interest in its progress and the excitement of public exertion 
for its promotion ; there can be no reasonable doubt, without going 
into detailed calculations, that the resources would be abundant. 
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And if not, we should feel disposed to cut the difficulty short by 
saying that the nation would cheerfully tax itself to supply the 
deficiency. 

Some people may fear that such a change would leave the 
country destitute of religion; they are very much mistaken. 
Religion would flourish far more than it does at present. A hard 
blow would be given to the spirit of sectarianism, the demarca- 
tions of theological party might become less distinct, many springs 
of bitterness would be dried up; but these effects are decidedly 
favourable to pure religion. The Dissenters (as they yet are) 
would be in a position to exercise a wider and better moral in- 
fluence over the community; and the Episcopal Church would 
be renovated in its spiritual life. Its bishops would be more 
apostolical, and might become loved and venerated, as they are 
in America. The voluntary support of their flocks would 
strengthen the hands of their pious ministers. No doubt after 
the death of the present State-supported incumbents, very many 
of the church congregations would hold together, and keep up the 
ministry, faith, and order, to which they had been accustomed. 
There would be plenty of preaching so long as preaching should 
be found or be thought productive of religion and morality. And 
moreover, the facilities for sustaining a worship properly national 
would be greater than they are at present. The country would 
not become less devout in becoming more enlightened. 

We have but very imperfectly developed our ideas on this great 
subject. Our design is only to present a brief summary or out- 
line. To different portions of it we shall have occasion to recur 
again and again. We do not affect to anticipate the adoption of 
our views. There are too many interests, too many prejudices, 
too many compromises, too many apprehensions in the way. 
But it is something to show that there ought to be, aud must be, 
achange. It is something to warn against the fraud upon the 
public, which may probably be attempted, of patching up a 
thoroughly corrupt and rotten system. It is something to indicate 
the principles of that new reformation for which England ‘ groaneth 
and travaileth in pain,’ and by the adoption of which alone can 
Charch reform be national regeneration. Those principles are 

The Universal Right of Private Judgment, 
and 

The Public Obligation of Universal Instruction. 





TALES OF THE ENGLISIL* 
‘Tuxre is a soul of goodness in things evil.’ No: te 
we know of has a stronger feeling of this truth than Emily Taylor. 
It seems to be thoroughly wrought into her character. It per- 


No writer that 


By Emily 





* ¢ Tales of the English.” William de Albini of Buckenham Castle. 
Taylor, author of ‘ Tales of the Saxons,’ &c. Darton and Harvey. 1833. 
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vades all her compositions, whether they be long or short, poetry 
or prose, narrative or didactic; she seldom writes any thing in 
which its influence is not traceable. She has as keen an eye for 
virtue, or that which may become so, as the policeman has for a 
thief. She will ferret out something good in the darkest den, or 
on the dreariest moor. She has an instinct for it. However 
latent in the object, a sense of its presence is sure to come over 
her. And then how she delights to elicit, and develope, and 
describe it; cherishing it all the more for the bad company in 
which it was found. The quick and strong perception by the 
individual, of something the presence of which others do not 
apprehend, is frequently the result of an aversion. In her it is a 
sympathy. She institutes no search, she starts no chase for her 
own gratification, she seeks no display of ingenuity ; but wherever 
the good exists, an elective affinity between it and the tendencies 
of her own moral constitution immediately manifests itself. This 
peculiarity seems to us an honourable and a beautiful one in 
itself, and one which should operate as a recommendation of her 
writings. It should do so the more strongly, as she often writes 
for the young; and those of her works which were not especially 
intended for them, are still admirably calculated to engage their 
attention, and advance their improvement. Few better things can 
be desired for them than a similar love of goodness, and a similar 
promptness and universality in the perception of its existence. 
The times in which we live are too antagonistic for the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of either natural or moral beauty; we are too 
apt, like old soldiers, to look at hill and valley with a military eye, 
and to be marking out imaginary redoubts, till we neither see the 
beauty of the forms which are before our eyes, nor smell the 
sweetness of the fragrance which is floating in the atmosphere 
around us. We are fighting for good rather than enjoying it; 
and they deserve thanks who keep alive through the conflict the 
capacity for pleasure, which might else wither before the attain- 
ment of the possession. 

And Miss Taylor is right; she has the truth with her; the 
good which she perceives really 7s in man and in nature: it Is 
scattered abroad over the world, and ought not to be heedlessly 
trampled under foot. She does not create, she only discovers. 
The eyes of Gertrude were said ‘ to love whate’er they looked 
upon.’ That was by reflection. Her own overflowing love was 
sent back to her from any and every object on which it fell. It 
was only her own quality that she seemed to perceive inherent In 
all things else as their attribute. But Miss Taylor has a different 
species of perception from this. It is not that she loves what she 
sees in every thing, but she sees what she loves in every thing. 
It is, as we said, a sympathy between the world within and that 
without, and not a reflection merely of the world within back 
from the world without. Her moral sense is too pure and fine to 
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be imposed upon by her benevolence ; and she never palters with 
herself. She employs no eflort to make out a case, to get up a 
pleasant picture. It is because she has first felt the good herself, 
that she so simply and naturally, often so beautifully and per- 
suasively, points it out to others. 

The desirableness of cultivating this disposition is very obvious, 
and therefore it is that Miss Taylor’s writings have our warm 
recommendation. They are not the less eflicient means for that 
purpose, from her not formally proposing it as an object, or perhaps 
not being always herself conscious of the tendency. The charm 
and the utility are not in what she intends to do, or in what she 
actually does, but in what, as an author, she is. ‘The spirit which 
animates her writings is a moral influence to which the young 
cannot be too extensively subjected; yet in these our troublous 
and conflicting days, we cannot let our commendation go without 
a caution. 

The perception of good must not be allowed to cripple the 
energy which is required for the destruction of evil. Our ready 
recognition of the ‘one virtue’ of some royal or political corsair 
should not make us forget or less strongly feel the fact, that it 1s 
linked with ‘a thousand crimes.’ Nor should it make us less feel 


that his victims have probably a larger proportion of virtue, or 


that whatever the proportions may be, rapine and cruelty should 


not be perpetrated if we can help it. It is good to be sensible of 


the poetical and moral associations, which mantle like ivy over old 
abbey or castle walls, but that sensibility should not enfeeble the 
higher and holier though sterner impulse which prompts to the 
assault of time-hallowed piles, and, if needful, their total demo- 


lition when they have become fortresses of ignorance, resorts of 


reptiles, or dens of banditti. It would have been a weak reason 
for not routing the royal army, that the tyrant hada Falkland in 
his camp. And there is another way in which this disposition to 
delight in the beauty that sojourns amid deformity, tends to 
enervate the power of active usefulness to mankind. It is natu- 
rally accompanied with a strong perception of the converse of the 
proposition. It detects the evil that lurks amid things good, and 
is apt to be disproportionately repelled by that ; repelled even by 
its strong sense of the moral loveliness with which such evil is com- 
mingled. Thus many pure and devout persons so grieved at the 
violence of the reformer Luther, that they almost or entirely sank 
back into the bosom of popery, where they knew there had been 
and was so much of true religion amid all its errors; and rather 
retarded than accelerated that most essential work of reformation 
which perhaps a less violent leader would have failed to accom- 
plish. ‘Woe unto you, hypocrites,’ is not less gospel than ‘ Come, 
‘e blessed.’ They are different portions of the glad tidings to 
Reniaeity, of which the one must be read through, to come at 


the other, 
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We are not imputing to Miss Taylor these undesirable but not 
unnatural adjuncts to her own true and lovely principle. We do 
not blame her for finding out, in the tale before us, so much of 
wisdom, gentleness, and goodness among Norman barons, Saxon 
churls, and Romish priests of the twelfth century ; yet the picture 
would have been not only more historically just but more efficient 
had the shadows been thrown in with a bolder hand. We are so 
grateful to her for having discovered (and she can plead history 
for most of it) so much moral worth in that turbulent period, that 
we can only say to her and her personages, ‘ indeed you dre too 
good.’ We want a little of the then abounding villainy for a 
relief; it would make the virtue stand out. But it is enough, 
perhaps, for our author to go steadily on, without modifications or i 
qualifications, in that peculiar, beautiful, and useful work for ; 
which she is constituted. The present volume is well entitled to 
a continuance of the approval which we bestowed on its prede- 
cessor, the ‘Tales of the Saxons.’ This, and every thing which 
Miss ‘Taylor writes, should be in every juvenile library. We see 
no occasion for minute criticism upon it; it is enough to say, that 
the narrative and characters are exemplifications, level to a child's 
capacity, of that peculiarity which it has been our object to 
indicate. Other exemplifications, adapted to mature minds, cul- 
tivated taste, and moral feeling, may be found in Miss Taylor's 
poetical productions. Many of these are scattered about in the 
annuals, and other periodical publications. ‘They would make, 
if collected, a volume which few could read without being the 
better for it. 














AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEL. VERJUICE. 
CHAPTER VI. 





A uicnt veil of mist rose from the sea, and curled over the adja- 
cent rocks and verdure, as we rolled along on the graceful swell 
of the Atlantic billows, urged by the western wind, on a morning 
in July, 1807; and as the sun veered from his eastern rising to- 
wards the south, the duskiness, in which the brows of earth and 
the breast of the billows were enfolded, swept gradually off, and 
left each, all objects in distinctness of form, varying In their 
shape and position, as the ship advanced on, rested by, or 
receded from them. There was on board, a quietness and order, 
which struck me as in singular contrast with the usual noisy 
bustle of trimming sails; the orders were given in a subdued 
tone, and the sailors spoke in whispers: even the bidding to me, 
to ‘ clap on there,’ was uttered as if there was a caution against 
disturbing some one, or something, with too loud a voice: and 
the ragged, wild, inhumanized group, which stood on the fore- 
castle, in their visit to the air from their foul abode, turned from 
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their gaze on the land, and the now opening Plymouth Sound, 
and glanced at each other in silence. ‘The customary hallooing, 
cursing, and swearing, had sunk into murmurs, broken by a soli- 
tary harsh laugh, down in the den of the captives. Theirs, 
probably, was that feeling of suspense, which, on looking forward 
to a certainty of change of condition, is yet uncertain what may 
be the character of that change; the thoughts roam among 
doubts and probabilities, and create that nervous irritability, in 
which mind holds converse with itself alone. ‘They all seemed to 
be soliloquizing on the future. Could the reckless and desperate 
among them be moved by thinking of the future? Ay, reader, 
for that future was an English man-of-war. With the officers and 
crew of the ship, the cause of this orderly quietness was different ; 
they were entering a royal seaport; advancing among strictly 
disciplined ships of war; superior eyes were observing the lieu- 
tenant of the Friendship, and his discipline, and in deferential 
respect we, that is they, bowed, or seemed to bow, as they ap- 
proached the gaze of the great ones. I know that my senses 
were highly excited, ay, and deeply stirred ; mine was the vague 
and benumbing feeling, that, in a few hours, the die would be 
thrown, which should decide whether I should be freed from, or 
plunged inextricably in, the degradation which I so much 
dreaded. Thus did chilling apprehension and = glowing hope 
mingle with that rapture and delight in which [ fastened my eyes 
on the scene; the eastern side of Plymouth Sound, its rocks, 
cliffs, verdure and cottages, as we rounded the Mewstone; the 
sudden spreading, continuing beauty of the view, thrilled through 
every nerve: the rolling swell of the billows now subsided into 
an even rippling; laugh after laugh curled in orderly race along 
the shining water; scattered on the face of which were tall huge 
ships, and further down, in the many inlets and harbours, a 
thousand masts shooting up among, between, and above the 
rocks and houses; then the black-toothed batteries, citadel, 
soldiers’ barracks, and magazines; Drake’s Island, leaving open 
a glimpse into Hamoaze, with the mastless masses of black and 
chequered hulks, sleeping on the smooth water ; then the pro- 


jecting points of Mount Edgecumbe Park, carpeted with smooth 


verdure, and streaked and dotted with noble woods, looking like 
solid masses of emerald cut into fretwork, ‘The glorious sun, 
blazing on the scene, threw its flashes of magnificence over love 
and beauty—crowded buildings struck one point of the view, 
and here and there, on some green and flowery slope, the villa 
stood blandly courting the gaze upon itself; or the whitewashed 
cottage, nestled under a cliff, and sitting by a patch of green- 
sward, spoke beguilingly of peace and contented comfort ; and 
the receding and distant hills, variegated With many hues, and 
swept with alternations of light and shade—old dusky Dartmoor 
solemnly reposing above and behind the wonders and beauties 
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at his foot. I had never beheld such a reality. I had fancied, 
I had dreamed more splendid and lovely visions. But I have 
not looked at the crowning beauty of that morning’s gaze. We 
descended deeper into the Sound, and the curtaining hills era- 
dually drew aside, opening more and more, till Cawsand bay 
completed the eye’s delighted range, and rivetted every sense of 
feeling and thought on what lay there. Sweeping round in a 
most graceful bend, and lipping the sandy and shingly beach, the 
water sparkled, reflecting the ten thousand gems of beauty which 
smiled on its borders, and slept, or seemed to sleep, in their own 
shadows, which had laid their foundations in the translucent 
bosom of the liquid mirror: a molten crystal. And the gradu- 
ally rising amphitheatre of meadow, upland, and hill and grove— 
here, and again, picturesque abruptnesses of rock, or an undula- 
tion, based by the clustered dwellings of the town, drawn out at 
sach extremity in a diminishing line of cottages. Boats lying on 
the beach, others dancing under the fishermen’s oars, and two or 
three ships, whose elegance of mould and slim tapering masts 
transmuted the objects of my admiration in Liverpool docks, into 
clumsy, dingy, heavy conglomerations of deformity. But there 
was one which sat enthroned upon the glistening surface of the 
mirror, the Queen of magnificence and beauty! What a wonder 
of creation did she appear to me! The most delicate and ex- 
quisite work of hands which I had ever seen, in imitation of a 
ship, was enshrined in a glass case; a corvette, built of ivory and 
ebony, and tackled with silken cordage. Smooth, brilliant, 
speckless, a thing so beautiful in form, so graceful in position, so 
admirably proportioned, so elegantly neat in finish, that [ almost 
loved it, as if it had been some creature of life, endowed with a 
soul. But here was one which with her vastness of size, her 
admeasurement of more than two thousand tons, her three tiers 
of ports, her hundred and twenty guns, which could rain forth 
a deluge of destruction and death by three thousand three hun- 
dred pounds weight of iron, in tremendous thunder; and lodging 
within her bowels one thousand men, with the immense thickness 
and strength of her lower masts, and extended yards and upward 
towering topmasts, with her tons on tons of cables and cordage, 
exhibited all the elegance of form, neatness of decoration, nice 
accuracy of arrangement, the whole compact, fitted utility and 
beauty, even more perfectly than that wondrous thing of twelve 
inches length, on which I had looked with so much admt- 
ration! A fairy’s fingers, working on gossamer and pearl, 
would not have turned out of hand a thing of more faultless 
order and delicacy. Chequered—but stainless, the mighty gor- 
geousness sat—motionless—not a sound stirred within her, not @ 
sound or sign of life, save the voiceless sweeping in the breeze 
of the stately banner, and the fluttering of the high, sky-dancing 
pendant—there she sat, gazing and musing on the image of her 
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majesty, which reflected worship up to her on her throne; re- 


ceiving proudly as her due, as if she asked it not, the homage of 
earth, sea, and sky. How invitingly beautiful I thought her 


then! Reader, she was a hell afloat! After gazing on her with 
such wonder and rapture, I felt a dread, as a whispered allusion 
was made to one ship which was lying in the Sound; a dirt 
looking, unfinished, straggling—/frigate they denominated her; her 
dingy yellow sides were streaked with seams of pitch ;—and they 
called her the finest ship of all that were lying there. ‘What 
taste,’ thought 1; they spoke also of the ‘good luck’ of those 
who might be shipped on board of her, as she was yet unmanned, 
or short of her complement. I devoutly hoped, happen what 
might, that would not be the ship to which I should be drafted, 
though she had, as I found, the reputation of being a flier. 
These meditations were broken by our now near approach to the 
rocks and houses, in passing through the Devil’s Bridge ; on each 
side of which people on the firm shore stood to look at us; and 
sadness sunk deep as I felt they were enjoying privileges and 
blessings from which I was cut off; they were at liberty to go 
where they would, to tread the grass and pluck the flowers; | 
seemed sunk beneath the common lot of humanity ; though men 
were around me, from them I was as much an exile as they 
were from other men: compelled thoughts of the present blocked 
up all gaze into the future: and we anchored within two or 
three hundred yards of an enormous mountain-mass of timber, 
that | heard spoken of as the Salvador; and another black look- 
ing thing, with which I made acquaintance an hour afterwards. 
Order came on board for the cargo of live lumber to be shifted 
to the Razzyloo, and 1 soon found myself herded with the mise- 
rable mass which the ‘Tender Friendship vomited forth from her 
foul and pestilent caverns. I—the scoff and derision, now, of 
that filthy heap of animation. The Résolu, or as my companions 
preferred to name her, the Razzyloo, was a human washing-tub, 
ona grand scale. To her we were carried for the purpose of 
purification and fumigation—washing, scrubbing and scraping— 
previous to being driven into the great fold—the Guardo—the 
reservoir—the receiving-ship—Salvador del Mundo—thence to 
be sent to the different markets—or rather, as we were already 
sold, slaughter-houses. And as | mounted the sides of the 
great wash-tub, I was struck with the dry-heartedness of hope- 
less misery. Now we were called over by name, and ordered to 
‘toe a line’ on the quarter-deck, and such an assemblage as we 
were! for an hour we stood affording to the different knots of 
gazers right hearty merriment, and ‘ pah’ings’ of disgust. Some 
of their jests were odd enough, and as new to my cars as they 
seemed mirthful and witty to them; for they showed their ap- 
preciation of them by chorusses of laughter, while the victims stood 
in sullen silence, neither daring nor caring to reply. | shrank 
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within myself, as if wishing for annihilation. It was now re- 
ported that the washing and scrubbing apparatus was ready, and 
the lines were struck off in divisions of about twenty, to undergo, 
in succession, the application of hot water, soap, sand, scrub- 
bing-brushes and canvass towels of No. L. Just as the first body 
was in motion, an officer called me out from the ranks, and told 
me to go aft, | was not to undergo the scouring ; and once more 
my hopes breathed; freer still, when, after the washing, each 
man was examined, in a state of nudity, by the surgeons, | 
passed muster on answering a few questions, without stripping ; 
I have never learnt to whom I was indebted for this indulgence: 
but I assure you, reader, it was a delicious relief to my agonized 
senses. ‘Then assembled on board a sort of committee of cap- 
tains, in the cabin; my companions were called in, and, at 
length, I stood feverishly before the inspectors; they spoke to 
me with kindness, even with civility, and turned to each other 
to say what I could not hear; one in particular, I noticed, who 
smiled at something which his neighbour said, and shook his 
head, as if repelling it; Ae put to me several questions, as to my 
habits, friends, &c., and ‘why did [ leave home?’ I answered 
to this freely—* I wished to see other countries, and people, &c,’ 
‘Why do you wish that ??>—* Because I have read so much about 
them.’ I was then dismissed; when, as I reached the cabin- 
door, I was called to remain a moment, while the ‘ master- 
at-arms’ was ordered in. I panted again with fear of some- 
thing ; what it was I could not guess; but that master-at-arms ’ 
had an ugly sound. It was to receive from the commanding 
officer an order to see that I did not get ‘knocked about among 
the riff-raff, to take me under his charge, and into his mess, 
while | remained on board the Résolu.’ Here, then, was a 
surety that I was not to be plunged into the contamination which, 
to think of, made me sweat with horror. But, oh, this did not 
continue long; in a day or two boats came alongside, to carry 
us to the guard-ship, and I was huddled, with the rest, on board 
of her. 1 was no longer separated, I was now one ol themselves, 
to toil as they toiled, washing and holystoning decks—to come 
at x whistle and run at a blow—to scramble, as I best could, 
through that congregated mass, some of them of the most de- 
praved and abandoned character, thieves and pickpockets too— 
to wallow in degradation and misery—to watch continually in 
avoidance of abuse and beating, and to watch in vam-—-to be 
scourged with ropes by brutes who were charmed with delight at 
the sound of the heavy dense blows which they dealt around in 
sheer wantonness; who rejoiced in their muscular arms, - 
strength was prized only because it enabled them to strike me. 
greater energy ; whose best sport was in watching, and smiling 
at, and prolonging the suppressed cries and writhings ol thelr 
victims. I do not exaggerate. ‘There was, at the period of which 
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{ am writing, such wanton devilishness among the boatswain’s- 
mates of a guard-ship, that it is impossible to exaggerate in de- 
scription, nor would it be believed by my readers, if it were 
described. ‘These ruflianly monsters in authority luxuriated in 
their occupation. It was delicious to them to see backs and 
shoulders instinctively shrinking as they passed a group of men— 
however these men were occupied, or wherever they were em- 
ployed, standing, walking, or reposing, the shoulder seemed 
suddenly endowed with the faculty of sight, whenever a_boat- 
swain’s-mate was in the vicinity, and it shrank as a snail’s-horns 
shrink if'a finger approach them. And how the fellows grinned 
in the satisfaction of hearing the heavy thwacks resound from 
clavicles, or the knots on the rope sink with a dense thug into 
the flesh! A privileged order were they; beings certainly exhi- 
biting human form; but if anything more ferocious can be found 
among wild beasts, I have yet to learn it, and when L have learnt it, 
[ will abandon my opinions, and worship the boatswain’s-mates 
ofan English guard-ship. And _ it is for endeavouring to prevent 
a recurrence of these things, for aiming at suppressing such 
barbarities, for reining in the evil spirit of those whose authority 
sanctions, or at least permits, nay, it Is too true, did commonly 
encourage these and a thousand other ferocities and tyrannies, 
that we are to be reviled and vituperated as subverters of the 
constitution, and unprincipled and mischievously blind levellers ! 
Why, on the will of these boatswain’s-mates there was no check ; 
complaint would have been unredressed, or silenced by a fresh 
‘ starting ;’* or, perhaps, punished as mutinous. It was necessary 
to strike awe—to © take the devil out of the rascals’ carcases !’ 
forin sucha heterogeneous mixture there—desperadoes and vaga- 
bonds, is the set character assigned to it. Compounded of the 
sweepings of jails, the picked-up in drunken taverns, or the 
stolen from home and family, or the returning from foreign lands 
and kidnapped in free England; first herded in, and then dis- 
gorged from those beastly dens which are curiously nicknamed 
Tenders, it was perhaps considered that the more brutal was the 
underling in authority, the more effectually and easily would dis- 
cipline be kept; that nothing but an tron hand and iron heart 
were capable of teaching such discipline; that iron hands, and 
iron heads, and iron hearts, were indispensable in mingling and 
directing the elements of Rule Britannia-ism, and fitting suce 
true-born Britons for their glorious destiny. If this consideration 
be admitted as an excuse, or in palliation of the wanton ferocity 
of those boatswain’s-mates on board his Majesty’s ship Salvador 
del Mundo, let the excusers and palliators make their best of it. 
I can truly say, there most ample and liberal use was made of 
it. L'faith the boatswain’s-mates did not forego these luxurious 
privileges :; no—they took free scope in their enjoyments. [am 
* Thrashing a man’s shoulders with a rope. 
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speaking of what bas been; but is the system yet exploded? 
Oh no, indeed: but because, just at present, these things are not— 
to their former extent, perhaps I shall be censured for dwelling 
on those points which no longer disgrace the British navy: they 
do not occur—they do not exist now :—well; I, perhaps, should 
have been silent, and should have done nothing to prevent these 
matters from dying in forgetfulness, if I did not know that there 

et lives a wish—there is a probability that the system of ‘ neces- 
sity,’ forsooth, out of which that monstrous ‘discipline,’ and 
those remorseless barbarities grew, will be again resorted to; and 
if it be resorted to, the infernal game will be played over again, 
though, perhaps, there will be less unblushing boldness, and a 
little more tact, that shall secure the actors from the exposure 
and punishment to which the increased facilities and proneness 
to inquiry and communication will now make them liable. That 
precious claptrap, loyalty, as it was nicknamed, sealed many a 
mouth, and blinded many ar eye, which true loyalty would have 
encouraged clearly to see, and promptly to speak. Whoever will 
not so speak, when he sees, is a foe to humanity; a disloyal 
traitor to his country’s honour; he is the desecrater of her reli- 

ion: he panoplies himself in its dogmas, and commends its 
truths as fetters to his ‘inferiors: he is the destructive of her 
constitution ; he appeals to its freedom on his own account, and 
contorts its laws into coercions for the § lower classes.’ 

Yet these bull-headed fellows had a perceptive tact about 
them, and were quick in discovering the best means by which a 
blow could be laid well on, and made to tell; for instance, on 
occasions of all hands being piped on deck, one fellow would 
place himself at the foot of the hatchway ladder, with his ‘cult’ 
twisted round his fist, and dangling in expectation and readiness 
from his fingers ; another, in like preparation, stationed himself 
on deck, to receive the herd as they rushed up from below: here 
was fine opportunity for exercise and enjoyment of their craft: 
as the bodies of the ascendants bowed in taking the first step of 
the ladder, the rounded and well-spread shoulders presented full 
and fair space for the ready weapon, which fell crack—thwack— 
in all its energy of play and vigour of weight. They commenced 
with the first venturer, and continued the blows on back after 
back, with bewitching rapidity, till the last; then, woe betide that 
unfortunate ! he took the residue of the sweating devil’s strength, 
till he reached the deck, where a similar order of scourging had 
welcomed each as he stepped over the coamings. The two 
fellows had their turns on each, and beat the finale to the music on 
the back of the unfortunate last. Some had the good luck to escape 
in the crush and bustle; the last was sure of triple allowance. It 
was a common rule in some of the ‘ well-regulated ships’ fo * lay 
it on well’ on him who was last up the hatchway : somebody must, 
of necessity, be last; no matter: no matter either what compelled 
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him to be so, it was not less criminal; the rule was to ‘start’ 
the last; his being last was a sufficient warrant for punishing 
him; nothing else was inquired into, or thought of. It was on 
one occasion of these beloved and beprized amusements of the 
boatswain’s-mates, that I, as with the rushing herd I mounted 
the deck, received one of the blows across my shoulders, which 
sent the blood at once whizzing and boiling back upon my heart ; 
for the blow seemed to fall through my bones, into my breast, so 
ponderous was the stroke. I reeled, and became sick and faint; 
this gave him opportunity for repeating the blow, and it was too 
delicious a pleasure to be lost; my limbs bowed under me as if 
they were rushes, and I sank down on the deck, senseless; and 
I felt, then, nothing of the kick with which he sent my body out 
of the way of those who were following, and I know not who, or 
how many, trampled on me. But I do remember, that an hour 
after I recovered, there was a dismal drumming in my ears, my 
brain seemed compressed within hard bandages, and a hoop of 
iron was welded round my brow, and [ stood in stupor gazing 
down towards the deck, trying to look at something which was not 
there. ThankGod! thank God! I have exclaimed in thought a hun- 
dred times since, that there was no knife within my reach, or 1 am 
quite sure I should have driven it, blade, handle and all, into his 
heart! Iwas too valuable a subject to be forgotten by him,—that 
boatswain’s-mate. I subdued my bitterness by reflecting, that in a 
day or two, I should be out of his reach at least ; and I went indus- 
triously to work, at platting sinnef. This was new to me, some- 
thing to be learnt, and it was easy employment. Here the fellow 
singled me out next day, and, without the least cause or provoca- 
tion, for mere sport, he struck me another, though not so heavy a 
blow as the former, while my back was turned to him, and | un- 
aware of his approach; I sprung round in the biting suddenness 
of my anguish, and there he stood, with his hand and rope ele- 
vated, in terrorem. I spat out the word ‘devil!’ ‘Ha! devil, 
am I ?’ said he; ‘I'll show you a bit of my devil.” His face had 
on it the cold, calm, dead grin of the concentrated essence of 
spite, gratifying itself with a luxury ; while the cable veins of his 
thick bull neck were strained almost to bursting. ‘ I’ll not hurt 
you, as you are so delicate ; I’ll lay it on ladylike, to accommo- 
date you,’ and he repeated the blows, till I fell down as yester- 
day. Of all the faces | have ever looked on, none dwelt so long, 
and so distinctly in my memory as his. [ can safely assert, that I 
never remembered any man with feelings of hate, or a desire for 
revenge, for the duration of a month, save and except that fiend 
of a man; and, for years afterwards, in reflecting on my life on 
board that ship, 1 have snatched up a knife, if it were near me, 
and driven it with all my force into the table or board before me. 
They would have hanged me for murder if I had remained a 


week longer on board the Salvador del Mundo, Now, how 
3N2 
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Changed am I! that man is the object of my sincere pity; I have 
Jong since forgiven him; I have long since, in my heart, acquit- 
ted him of ferocity, tyranny, or cruelty; I have learned how to 
direct my abhorrence more justly; that was his education ; | 
have transferred all my hate to the system, and ‘ with all my soul 
I hate it.” He had been taught by it,—such a man was useful, 
necessary, in such a place, among such people, and in attainment 
of such objects. He was a capital disciplinarian of ‘old 
England's jolly tars.’ But the feelings of hate, and the imaginings 
of revenge with which I regarded that man, are not coexistent 
with my present notices of the proper objects and causes of my 
abhorrence. I would neither stab, shoot, strike, no, nor aid a 
corporeal scourge of any one of them. I have no wish, no im- 
pulse of that character, whenever my thoughts turn to those 
objects: but I sicken with disgust, just as I should do in ap- 
proaching and passing a mass of putrescence; or, if I pause 
within the spread of its gases, it is with a courageous resolution 
to do violence to every sense, in the hope, and with an effort to 
remove it, and purify the spot and its vicinity. If I could, I 
would utterly crush the system from which these mischiefs and 
these horrors spring. 1 will show the mischiefs and the horrors, 
come what may of it. It is only my own tale that I am here 
relating—true; but, reader, it is also the tale of thousands who 
have had no historian ; whose advocates have been too feeble, or 
too circumspect, too cautious; they whispered when they should 
have thundered ; they should boldly have declared the facts, 
commanded attention, and clamoured for redress, if they really 
and truly felt the wrongs which were done to their fellow-coun- 
trymen; but they complained, and lamented, and pitied, and 
were laughed at, despised, and forgotten. Narrated facts of 
palpable cruelty, and headlong ferocity, make no impression if 
they are gently breathed ; the voice must paint, words must be 
strong, or the picture will not be seen, and the facts will dwindle 
into doubts, and expire in indifference. You may be wise, per- 
haps, in calming your tones, and softening your phrases, when 
you have a proselytism of opinion or principle to make; but in 
stating facts of cruelty, let your words be as apt, strong, biting, 
and your tones as intense, as your feelings of indignation can 
make them: whether this be a correct rule, or a prudent rule to 
follow, or not, I can assure you, reader, it shall be my guide. 
Yes, I should have been tried and hanged for murder had 1 
remained a week longer on board that ship. [I am qmte sure 
that would have been my fate,—if that fellow had not killed me; 
and at this moment, as my pen courses along the paper, | palpi- 
tate, while the cold perspiration stands on my forehead, in think- 
ing on the narrowness of my escape. My foot was then on the 
verge of a fathomless abyss. I glare into the impenetrable 
murkiness, chilled and motionless, chained by horror !—I totter, 
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and—fall back!—still gasping, and unassured of my safety: so 
completely does the awakened and aroused horror grasp at my 
frame, and cling to my mora! faculties. In the long and often- 
times dismal retrospection of the scenes to which | have been 
witness, the insolent mockeries of justice, the despotic and capri- 
cious infliction of scourges and suffering (some of which caprices 
would be ludicrous, if they did not indulge themselves in the 
agonies they occasioned) which I know to be true, and which did 
habitually occur in other ships of war, though so very little evi- 
dence appeared of them under the authority of that generously 
brave and considerately humane man with whom it was my better 
fortune to be cast, (though even there—but his eye did not 
witness it—there was sufficient to cause a groaning,)—in this re- 
trospection I at times have been astonished that instances of 
sudden revenge, even to death, by the knife, handspike, or crow- 
bar, or throat grappling, are of such rare occurrence. ‘An 
Englishman scorns to use a knife, he leaves that to more das- 
tardly foreigners; and he does not resort to the cat and monkey 
work of scratching and throttling.’ 1 have heard this a thousand 
times. But ‘will an Englishman submit to a blow ?” Ay, will he; 
I have seen him do so a thousand times. ‘Take a blow sub- 
missively ?? Ay, though his fist were hard and heavy enough to 
fellan ox. I have seen athletic men beaten and bruised at their 
work, by persons whose life they could have squeezed out as 
easily as you would crush the pulp from an orange; though the 
blows and bruises were accompanied by a shower of abusive 
epithets and vituperative curses, they were ductile and submissive. 
This is the effect of discipline; yet were these same men as 


reckless of danger, as bold and unfearing in battle as the free 


lion of the desert : and they looked on peril with as steady an 
eye as the eagle on the mountain cliff gazes ou the sun, But 
education had obliterated their true manliness; it had bowed 
their souls to abject servility; it had bowed down their more 
beautiful and lofty nature to the degradation of mere hounds of 
the game. Avy, ay, these bold and boasted British bull-dogs were 
so bowed down. Staunch, staunch, indeed, when ‘the slips 
were taken off, and they started for the prey.’ They had heard, 
as we all have heard, they had been told, as we all have been 
told, (and, luckily, the truth is beginning to be taught as well as 
told, and felt as well as taught—felt, too, where it causes not a 
little wincing,) ay, as often as he had seen days in the year, the 
Euglish sailor had been told that he was ‘atrue born Briton’— 
that each, and every man, of whatever birth or purse, or no purse 
at all, had equal laws to guide, and equal justice to protect hun ; 
he was told that, peer or peasant, his rights were the same: he 
was told that glorious independence and freedom from scathe of 
tyranny were his inalienable heritage: he was told,—he was told 


that an unflinching spirit in resisting Oppression, and driving back 
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cneroachment, and in insisting on and maintaining all these 
privileges and blessings, were the characteristics which distin- 
guished a manly Englishman—a bold Briton, from all other men 
in the universe. Oh yes, he was told all this. There are man 
now, whose purposes such telling served at the time, would rather 
bite off their tongues than give utterance to such words, for they 
are no longer useful words to them; the words begin to have a 
meaning, to be understood. God keep us in peace, to prosper 
the understanding! But let us see what he was taught with all 
this telling: what was his education by practice and example? 
That the high-born and wealthy were beings to whom he owed 
reverential submission without question ; he was made to regard 
riches, a coach and equipage, or a better coat, as the tokens and 
signs of superior grace and especial favour from heaven ! nothing 
less in effect, though words certainly never went to such a length ; 
to feel that they, the owners and wearers, were of a brighter 
mould, and purer flesh and blood; and there was his station, at 
their footstool, or on the hem of their garments: his conduct was 
to be regulated by them; his body’s strength was something for 
their use: that it was disobedience to think or inquire, and dis- 
loyalty to question their decisions; their will was his absolute 
master. Manhood, true manhood, the sources of reason, had 
been educated out of him, and dried up in ‘respect for his supe- 
riors.. His labour was constrained to their purposes; every 
scanty indulgence, his recreations, his rest, his enjoyments, were 
only permissive, and, like his hard and peril-earned food, were 
mere allowances ;—‘ Rights’ was a word scratched out of the jolly 
British tar’s vocabulary ; or, in short, and at best, his creed of 
faith, duty, and moralities, was the Russian catechism, with an 
appendix, viz. ‘ the divinity that doth hedge a king,’ did likewise 
enmantle all his officers, down to the boatswain’s-mates of his 
Majesty’s ship Salvador del Mundo. 
Perhaps, nay it is this education that produces a feature in the 
English naval and military services which you will have some 
difficulty in finding parallels to, in other countries. Men who 
have been promoted from the ranks, or from before the mast, are 
generally the most harsh disciplinarians and industrious of tyrants. 
It is an application of their own training in training others: is 
their turn now. The principle extends broadly and deeply in 
political or social life also, We generally find those who have 
ascended from humble poverty and obscurity, to titles, rank, or 
wealth, are the greatest scorners, the heartiest haters of the,class 
from which they sprung ; they are the most diligent and earnest 
advocates of measures which shall secure and advance the ‘ upper, 
and crib, cabin, and confine’ the ‘lower orders ;’ they make the 
staunchest of Tories, the most zealous of conservatives. In their 
social life they are the haughtiest, and most supercilious, most 
reserved of masters, and rigidly exact that deference and servility, 
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that creeping, cringing abjectness which they well remember to 
have practised themselves ; and they well remember how enviable, 
in their eyes, was the honour and happiness of the individuals to 
whom such bowing and cringing were devoted: it is now their 
summum bonum. It is all pure Englishism this; doing things in 
order, according to custom. The best value of wealth to them is 
the power and command over others which it gives ; the privilege 
to order imperiously, instead of requesting kindly ; to be authori- 
tative, instead of complying. 

Again, I say, the whole tendency of our systems of education, 
is an inculcation of respect for the great and wealthy, be the in- 
dividual objects of that respect the most senseless or base of the 
community, or otherwise; and to desire and to obtain riches. 
There are precepts enough to the contrary, | know, but who is 
affected by them? ‘One man picked out of ten thousand ;’ and 
that one is put under quarantine by all the rest;—he is in the 
* world’s’ Lazaretto. 

It may be a question whether tyranny and harshness excite 
that which makes their exercise dangerous to the tyrant, more 
frequently in a blind and degraded man, or in him who thinks, 
reasons, and decides. One thing is pretty certain, that if retri- 





bution be sought at all, the reasoning man will select the proper 


object ; the other will strike randomly, and often revenge himself 
on the innocent, on the fancied cause ; he will make the instru- 
ment of an act of tyranny his victim oftener than he will take the 
master who sets the instrument at work. As, not long since, a 
soldier, for whom the happy and skilful invention of his com- 
manding officer had contrived a mode of punishment which should 
not subject himself to the lash of those cursed newspapers that 
have got a vile knack of showing up a flogger, driven to despair 
or madness, shot the corporal who superintended the torture 
devised by this honourable subterfuge. It was wrong, wickedly, 
as well as foolishly wrong, to shoot any one; but it was a greater 
wrong to take a wrong aim, This fact is good, strong argument 
for keeping men from exercising their reason, for drying up their 
powers of thinking: why tyranny would languish unto death for 
lack of stimulus, if it discovered it had none but reasoning crea- 
tures on whom to exercise itself. 

Another digression, reader—wandering and irregular—it is a 
trick which I cannot leave off. I saw, as [ was gliding down on 
my life’s stream, something on the banks, and jumped out of my 
boat to examine it more closely : further on, a rock, flower, serpent, 
or tree, invited my attention, and I must look at them. Then | 
ascended the tree, and perhaps you lost me among the branches 
and foliage: still I had my eye on the boat the whole time. I 
will leap down, re-embark, up grapnel, and away again, 

Thank Heaven, my stay on board the Salvador was of short 
duration, I little cared whither, or to what ship L was sent, when 
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the order for about fifty or sixty of my companions with me, was 
given to get into an ugly, clumsy tub of a thing which they called 
the Launch, She and her motley living cargo were taken in tow 
by another boat, manned by some dozen of striped Guernsey- 
frocked, tarpaulin-hatted, kinky-faced, red-throated, long-swing- 
ing-pigtail fellows. And, eh! my stars! what a beautiful sight 
it was! The free grace, and unconstrained swing of their arms 

shoulders, chests, heads, working so exactly tovether. Wrists 
curving with such an air of a sense that they were doing it well; 
and two rows of elbows throwing a double range of horizontal cits 
cles from stroke-oar to bow, all at once, with ‘such a seeming of 
conceit, of self-approbation of its skill, as each elbow rode the 
periphery: : while the oars on either side dipped their trimly-shaped 
and glistening blades into the water, as smoothly as if they were 
slipping into oil: without splash or spray they fell and rose, and 
struck a beautiful level line of arcs from stern to stem at once— 
and at once from stem to stern again; all exactly to a parallel 
with the horizon the oars rose and fell, and rose again; while in 
the dull lumbering thing which they lugged after, two clumsy Oars 
lazily swung a parabolic curve—up hich—and fell with an ugly 
sound of splole ‘h into the water, poubtnrengs its splinters over the hud- 
dled heap of bodies, ‘Thus we advanced towards the Sound. Where 
we were going was to be no affair of ours. It was an official secret 
confided “alone to him who had us in charge: it was his business 
only ; and for him to condescend to hint the where-bound to us, 
that would be a little too much of the familiar. An English officer 
will respect his station though he be locked up in a cupboard, SIX 
feet by four, for a month with a private; he is cautious against 
the levelling of distinctions at all times and in all places. He would 
be irremediably contaminated if he kneeled on the same hassock, 
at prayer, in achurch, with a man in the ranks, Launch him in 
a jolly boat with a pair of mizentopmen, on the wide waste of the 
Atlantic, discipline, decorum, and distance will be uppermost in 
his thoughts, the rules and guides of his steering and sail-trim- 
ming, and biscuit cracking. Now, here, in this instance, the de- 
sign, though it had been to carry us out, and sink the boat and 
cargo in the sea, was not to be questioned. At all events, the 
chances of being consigned to some well-authenticated and con- 
firmed hell-afloat were ninety-nine to one against us. No mat- 
ter, that was no affair of ours,—all we had to do was to take off 
our hats at ‘God save the King,’ and strike up chorus in ‘ rule 
Britannia,’ 

‘ Britannia rules the waves, 
The Britons never, never, never will be slaves !—Hurra! 

But by the direction which we were going, I soon discovered that 
the horrible, dingy, yellow, pitchy-streaked-sided ship, to which I 
alluded when entering the Sound in the Tender, was to be our 
place of deposit, and | sickened again. We arrived alongside, 
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and as the motley group gained the deck, the suppressed jeers of 
the men.on board were scarcely checked by the presence and re- 
gard of the officers on the quarter-deck; the boards of which 
quarter-deck were, to my surprise, as white as if they had just 
been scrubbed with hot water and towels; and all was admura- 
bly clean and orderly. As I joined the men who had _ preceded 
me in the ascent, I slunk from the observing eyes of the gentlemen 
and officers, when a youth, a boy with very fair and pale face, 
came towards me, his hands in his trowsers’ pockets. How well 
dol remember him in that moment! He has forgotten all this, I 
dare say. He is now Captain C——. I felt that he was sorry 
to see me among those people, but he did not like to appear 
otherwise than cold. ‘Why, what do you do here? you shouldn’t 
have left your mammy’s apron-string.” He asked me several 
questions, and spoke still as if he was afraid of being kind or too 
familiar. He endeavoured to be harsh, but it was against his true 
feelings—against his nature. He thought and looked as though 
he wished I was not there. ‘ Ha! you'll have nobody here to 
curl your hair for you ;—you will soon have the gloss taken out of 
your locks.’ Atthis moment, ‘the Captain’s coming,’ was said by 
a sentinel on the ‘gangway.’ We were ordered to stand away 
forward ; boatswain and sidesmen were called to attend the side ; 
enard with fixed bayonets paraded on that clean quarter-deck ; 
officers and gentlemen, at least a score, came up the hatchways 
and stood all in waiting to receive the great man, The boatswain 
sprung his call; sideboys ran down with their baize-covered ropes, 
and the moment his foot touched the gangway, every head was 
uncovered. He lifted his hat; soldiers * presented arms,’ and he 
turned round towards the forepart of the quarter-deck. It was the 


gentleman who had spoken to me so kindly in the cabin of the 


Résolu. lL was on board the Am—; my home, and really a 
happy home she was to me for several years. But, yes, reader, 
there was some bitterness to be got over yet: why cannot we 
set through a life without these buts ?—With this bué | bid you 
good bye—for the present. 
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SAINT MONDAY.* 


Anoruer mechanic, and more ‘ Poetry of the Poor!’ Well done, 
lower orders! We shall soon have a living list that will make 
Walpole’s catalogue of royal and noble authors, through all gene- 
rations, look very foolish. What do the aristocracy think of it ? 
or has no rumour of it yet reached their ears? Can nobody be 
found to give information of the fact to his Majesty’s government ? 
They would surely appoint a commission of inquiry. A few 


* Saint Monday, a Poem, by the Author of * The Mechanic’s Saturday Night,’ 
London: Steill, 1833; 
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volumes of evidence published by the Diffusion Society at a cheap 
rate, would be very interesting, and contain much Useful Know- 
ledge for all who are out of the way of seeing for themselves what 
is doing amongst the most formidable part of our population. 
The present mental condition of a large body of the mechanics of 
England is no joke. Their intelligence, their principles, their 
growing moral power, are indications of approaching change, not 
merely in political forms, but in the structure of society, which it 
is high time to study, and on which a philosophical and courageous 
statesman, if such an one the country were but blessed withal, 
would already begin to act, and that on no petty scale. Happily 
this growing power is not one of brute force; it is a developement 
of intelligence. ‘To us, therefore, there is in it nothing fearful, 
The only evil which we apprehend is in the kind of resistance 
which may be opposed to it. It may be guided, but it cannot be 
coerced : and the attempt to mislead it, for the private benefit of 
other classes, will not fail less signally, nor recoil less destructively, 
than even coercion itself. We have long been impressed by the 
conviction that the intellect of poverty must be self-instructed ; 
that it will not feed on the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s 
table; that the real teachers of the poorer class must themselves 
be men of that class, imbued with its peculiar feelings, alive to its 
peculiar interests, influenced even by its peculiar prejudices ; but 
by their native power of mind, strongly conscious of its peculiar 
wants, and of capacity to minister to the supply of those wants. 
Such are the teachers who will be attended to without suspicion ; 
whose words will have many echoes from the multitudes of their 
brethren, while the voice of condescending instruction dies without 
response on the empty air. Laughable as it might lately have 
been deemed, the ‘ producing men’ are actually producing their 
own politicians and poets; and such too as feel it to be a grander 
and a nobler part, to make common cause with their brethren, 
raising their minds and refining their tastes, than to become, 
as was the old practice, the flattered appendages of superior sta- 
tion, tame monsters, with the range of the kitchen, rising into the 
hg dignity of patronage, hot-pressed paper, and a subscription 
ist. 

We know not by what pope Saint Monday was put into the 
calendar. We have often heard of his existence, and of a heathen 
sort of worship performed to his honour and glory. He used to 
be a kind of hebdomadal St. Swithin; only the showers were of 
stronger stuff and of shorter continuance. But this is the first 
hymn in his praise that we have ever seen. If all it says of him 
be true, he is not less a martyr than a saint. ‘The poem describes 
as much of suffering and privation, as it does of that recklessness 
and jollity on account of which St. Monday was canonized. In- 
deed, this is, to our taste, by far the least pleasing portion of the 
composition. We could very well have spared the factory break- 
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fast and the brawl which follows; and so, we have no doubt 
would most of our readers. The author scarcely does credit to 
his class by this description ; he does not stand by his order: and 
yet we will not be very positive on this matter ; he knows his men 
better than we do. ‘The passages to which we except may be not 
at all unpalatable to many of his readers, some of whom may per- 
haps become his readers on account of those very passages, and 
thus imbibe the gentler and purer feelings which breathe through 
the rest of his poetry. If so it is clear that he is right: for all 
what may be said about civet. He is not himself a papistical or 
heathenish worshipper of St. Monday. In fact, his heart seems 
to be with Sunday. He hails the day to which his ditty is dedi- 
cated, with a longing lingering look after that which had departed 
to make way for it. He bids good morrow to the rising sun, with 
an imagination yet sojourning amid the fading loveliness of the 
setting sun. 


‘O holy, holy, holy Sabbath day, 
Beneath thy calm rule slumb’ring lies turmoil !— 
O, holy, sabbath, is thy sweet delay, 
For then, the poor mechanic rests from toil, 
How pale he looks! as bending he walks by 
To taste the quiet of the sabbath morn ; 
Poor worried thing! he seems abash’d and shy, 
For the smart well dressed, passes him with scorn, 
As if he were not of the same great parent born, 


‘But swiftly on the sabbath moments flee: 
The holy hours of rest the green earth shun, 
The lab’rer—the yet weary lab’rer,—he, 
Regretting, views the sabbath’s setting sun ; 
e grieves to think it was the Godhead’s will, 
His own fair image should be banished 
To caves and dungeons, there to labour still 
Beneath the everlasting mandate dread,— 
“Thy brow’s incessant sweat shall gain thy daily bread.” 


‘ Deluded brother workman! dost thou turn 
Thy fair looks pale with sick’ning gloomy whims ? 
The Almighty hath but said that thou shalt earn 
Thy bread by the proud vigour of thy limbs. 
But profitless thy labour, ’tis thy meed 
To dig for others ; and thou liv’st a slave 
Without wherewith thy little ones to feed, 
And diest without wherewith to buy thy grave, 
And sin ’tis deem’d in thee, earth’s goodly things to crave. 


‘The Sabbath’s past, the bells around are chiming 
St. Monday morning’s welcome far and wide ; 
The sun the azure arch of heav'n is climbing, 
The dim mechanics to their labour glide. 
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All nature smiles, but the poor artisan, 
Alas! he smiles not, but looks pale and blank, 
Subdu’d, and spiritless, and less than man, 
For poverty, ard Jabour’s dungeon dank, 
Have vanquish’d in his soul all sense of manhood’s rank.’ 


Passing over the factory frolics, and Tom Trundle in the sack, 
travelling fifty furlongs for ‘ four half gallons, tatoes, steaks, and 
onions,’ we come to amusements somewhat less boisterous and 
more poetical. In the following morceau of humble innocence, 
there is one expression in which the eye of the critic will imme- 
diately detect the poetical spirit :— 


‘He was a ’prentice youth of lowly home, 
And she a humble tradesman’s child, and they 
Had made appointment here to meet and roam, 
And taste the sweetness of a holiday. 
To see St. Paul's Cathedral, and the tomb 
Where Nevtson in his Marble cabin dwells, 
To mount the airy summit of the dome, 
And see the play at night at Sadler's Wells, 
And all the wonders there, the wond’rous hand-bill tells.’ 


The next stanza, which we quote together with the author's 
note, has given us, as we think it must our readers, a more heart- 
felt thrill of delight than any thing we have read lately. It ex- 
plains a combination of words, which unless we had given it up 
as a puzzle too dark for us, we should, in all probability, have 
inistaken very grossly, and very unjustly. The terms *¢ picture 
fuddle’ are, indeed, a strange union. We trust we may take 
that union as evidence of a transition state from the lower to the 
higher regions of taste, from the gratifications of the swine to 
those of the artist :— 
‘ And now advancing, see! a chosen band, 
In thoughtful and congenial knot they huddle, 
And wander through the City and the Strand, | 
T’ enjoy the pleasure of a “ picture fuddle,”’ * j 
A picture-shop they gain,—now closely note 
How each unto the glass his visage brings, 
O’er Wilkie’s graceful household stuff they gloat, 
And mighty Martin’s high imaginings, 
And admiration then goes round in whisp'rings.’ 


The author has not here availed himself of any poetical license. 
To those who observe, the streets of London have for some time 


* «Those who can enjoy a “ picture fuddle ” will soon have an opportunity of gra- 
tifying their propensity more largely than they have hitherto been accustomed, 
thanks to those patriotic individuals to whom we are indebted for the ‘ National 
Gallery,” where all classes, I understand, are to be admitted free of expense to 
inspect the works of the best masters, This in my opinion will do much to generate 
among the people a taste for what is correct, geneious, and noble. Let us hope that 
no evil aristocratic spirit will rise to turn this institution from the purposes for which 
it was established.’ 
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afforded evidence of the increasing attractiveness of works of art 
on those who are too poor to enjoy them in a more convenient 
mode. Crowds, gentle and simple, at the windows of caricature 
shops there have always been. ‘That is quite a different matter; 
and is to be accounted for on no principle that afleets the poor 
particularly, but on that which makes the clergy support the 
‘John Bull’ newspaper, and the * Age,’ and the fancy folks, hich 
and low, take in § Life in London.’ ‘These are the vulgar, what- 
ever their rank or station. Not those who gaze on Wilkie or 
Martin through a shop window, whispering that admiration of 
pictorial truth and sublimity, which is the germ of gentle and of 
noble feeling. Wicked, indeed, were it, for this good seed not 
to be cherished. We heartily hope that the National Gallery 
will not disappoint our author’s wishes. ‘There ought to be far 
more ample provision for the desire which he describes, than can 
be furnished by that institution. A glorious ‘ picture fuddle ’ 
ought to be within reach of every man, woman and child, who 
can enjoy it, every Saint Monday, all the year round; or as 
parliaments were held of old, ‘ oftener if need be.’ Some effort 
would be worth while, if merely to keep under, and eventually to 
destroy, the mischievous English propensity to deface all acces- 
sible works of art. This would be best checked by an extending 
appreciation of their beauty amongst the poorer classes. But 
much more might be done than this incidental and negative good. 
A common enjoyment of the productions of the painter, the 
engraver, the statuary, and the architect, would be a mighty 
blessing to the nation. It would be a creation of sense and soul, 
under the ribs, not of death, but of animality. It would do far 
more towards purifying the habits and manners, than a_ bill 
against beer shops, or a tax upon gin. A club of ‘ picture fud- 
dlers’ is the best of all ‘Temperance Societies. 

Other innocent modes of honouring Saint Monday are then 
glanced at, the solitary fisher, and the solitary studenf, and the 
‘bending artisan of aspect pale,’ strolling to the suburbs, 

‘While his wan wife her little toddlers leading, 
[n loud array comes straggling on behind, 
And the whole seem to drink with parchy gust the wind !’ 

Who would not wish a fine day for them? A fine day, that 
common bounty of the common parent, such a day as this :— 


‘ Above the highest hill of heav’n, now 
The sun has risen, and his rays are streaming 
In summer’s splendid and triumphant show, 
And all around with bounding life is beaming. 
Oh, glorious sun! while lofty man, indignant 
And proudly from his brother turns his head, 
Thou visitest with smiles and love benignant, 
The humblest hovel, and the lowliest shed, 
And all of earthly life is by thy bounty fed, 
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‘ Then who can blame the cramp’d up being, pent 
In airless cage, who, when he feels thy ray 
Warming his soul, breaks his imprisonment, 
And breathes the lux'ry of a sunny day. 
O, ye bright race! who can at will enjoy 
The healthful freshness of the earth and sky, 
Strive not the poor’s enjoyments to destroy :— 
They are the gifts of heav’n: and He on high 
Rains blessings for the whole, on down or straw that lie.’ 


The concluding stanzas of the poem alike deserve the attention 
of the poet and of the politician. They are strong breathings of 
the spirit which is abroad amongst the operatives, a spirit which 
will speak with many tongues, and by the mouths of apostles not 
easily silenced :— 




















































‘Thus, thus, Sé. Monday wears away; but, hush ! 
Methinks I hear the lords of many tomes 
Condemn as vulgar, this my song, and push 
It from them, as if fill’d with poisoning fumes. 
’Tis true I prattle not of ‘* drooping lilies,” 
And “ green fields,” in sweet sugar-candy odes :— 
Of “ lowing herds,”’ or “ milk maids” rural billies, 
Of ‘* Naiads,” “ driads,” “ fawns,” and their abodes ; 
Nor sworded knight, nor steed bearing such cut-throat loads. 


‘ But if those gentlemen who versify 
The plough, are honour'd with the laurel bough ; 
Apollo surely will not frown when I 
Warble of those who made the self-same plough. 
And if it is meet to sing of braggart beaus, 
’ Who swear and swagger in the tented fields, 
Surely I may have leave to sing of those 
Who made their tinsel, helmets, swords, and shields : 
The artisan—who, fire, earth, air, and water wields. 


‘What could we do without the artisan ? 
Surely but little, and that little weakly, 
And ona wishy-washy baby plan, 
And all would go on awkwardly and sickly. 
Without them, heroes could not rush to war, 
Or lovers woo: and those with pride full blown, 
Would be but simple things; the * bench” and ‘* bar” 
Would want their solemn wig and silken gown, 
E’en Witwiay, our good King, would be without a throne. 


‘ Whence springs old England's pow’r the world to lead? 
Her palaces? her splendid argosies ? 
The golden lading of her ships that speed 
Like mighty spirits wing’d, on ev’ry breeze ? 
The artisan, alas! he is the soul, 
The source of all her wealth, tho’ little priz’d, 
From his incessant toil her treasures roll, 
And in that toil his life is sacrific’d, 
And he too is contemn’d, neglected, and despis’d. 
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‘The swift machine, what cunning master framed it ? 
Who gave the mighty monster* “steam,” its birth ? 
Who to the mighty engine yok’d and tam’'d it, 
And gave it pow’r o’er ocean and all earth ? 
The artisan, twas he! then why contemn him ? 
Why break his spirit, and his mind debase ? 
Why in cold blood to ignorance condemn him, 
And of the gifts of heav’n rob his race ? 
And for his ‘sweat of brow,” give hunger and disgrace. 


‘ O, if the “ sweat of brow” its wages had, 
Then competence the artisan would bless, 
His home would pleasant be, his children glad, 
His mourning chang’d to joy and happiness: 
His age of strength would be untorn with care, 
Untroubled too his life’s last dark’ning hour, 
With helpless crying offspring and despair, 
For this fore’er would be his children’s dow’r, 
The sweetness of each fruit, the fragrance of each flow’r.’ 


We must have a word or two, before parting, with our learned 
Theban, touching the Steam Engine. He calls it hard names, 
and accuses it of ruining many to enrich one. ‘This is one of the 
fallacies of which it behoves the operatives speedily to disabuse 
themselves. Wherever there is competition (and where is there 
not?) the Steam Engine cannot increase the rate of profit upon 
capital. It enriches the master manufacturer by increasing con- 
sumption, and as the consumption is increased by the reduction 
of price, that is a good to the public, the artisan included. As to 
ruining any body’s ‘ wife’s father’s trade,’ that does not much 
signify, so long as his wife’s father is not ruined also. Let the 
trade go to the dogs, so that the men employed in it find employ- 
ment elsewhere. But they cannot. And why? not because 
machinery has reduced the demand for human labour, Machi- 
nery has done no such thing. Its effect is ‘quite the reverse.’ 
It almost invariably increases the demand. Less human labour 
is required to produce the sume quantity of goods; but a greater 
quantity of the same goods is called for. 


there is an apt illustration of this position. At Stockport, in the 
year 1822, there were 2800 hand-loom weavers. In 1832, their 
number had decreased to 800; a diminution of 2000, in con- 
sequence of the increase of power-looms. But then, how stood 
the account with the persons employed in the use of the power- 


* ‘Tcall it Monster, beeause it has ruined my father’s and my wife’s father’s trade. 
But, reader, do not misunderstand me :—I believe the Steam Engine has the power 
of giving plenty to the sons of men. When it does so, I wall call it angel, archangel, 
prince of archangels, or any other proud and sounding name, which grateful men 
may be pleased to bestow on it.—Until it does so, I shall be content to characterise 
it as a Monster. What other power would ruin a hundred families, for the solitary 


purpose of enriching one ?” 


In the third edition of 
Mr. Babbage’s ‘Economy of Machinery and Manufactures,’ 
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looms? ‘They had increased in the same period from 657 to 
3059; and the number of persons employed in dressing the warp 
had also increased from 98 to 388; making a total increase, in 
ten years, of 692 persons employed in that particular manufac- 
ture into which steam machinery had been introduced. Besides 
this, employment had also been created for engineers, architects, 
clerks and overseers, masons, carpenters, &c. &c. The * Mon- 
ster’ really had not been so very hard-hearted towards the 
mechanics. Probably, however, the hand-loom weavers who 
were thrown out of work might, many of them, not be employed 
on the power-looms. © The old set of workmen might remain in 
a state of extreme distress, while a new set of hands was taken 
into employ. And in some such situation as this, we imagine, 
did the poet’s father, and his wife’s father, find themselves, when 
the ‘Monster’ invaded their abodes and occupations. <A tem- 
porary evil of this kind, to some extent, often, no doubt, to a 
very distressing extent, may attend the introduction of machinery, 
The remedy consists of two parts; the one to be provided by the 
Government, and the other by the operatives themselves. The 
laws of apprenticeship, the absurdity of which is so admirably 
exposed in Miss Martineau’s ‘Tale of the Tyne,’ should he 
swept away, root and branch; and secondly, the freedom of 
labour, thus legalized, should be facilitated in its exercise by 
the workmen themselves, who are unhappily in determined, but 
mistaken hostility to it, and keep it within much narrower limits 
than those affixed by the law. An apprenticeship of seven years 
to learn a business is as big a farce as a Grammar School edu- 
cation ; any boy, of average intellect, may learn three or four 
trades in the time; but if he did, it would be of no use, so long 
as all the workmen would strike on his entering a new workshop. 
The free transfer of labour is a right which the mechanics have 
grossly invaded in one another, to the common detriment of their 
body. They should have outgrown by this time, so stupid a 
blunder, and so foul an injustice. They should leave the un- 
principled principle of monopoly to the aristocracy. ‘Their 
common interest, and the common interest, require that the 
utmost facilities should be afforded, for the transition from one 
department of labour to any other department for which the 
individual is qualified. And if such facilities were allowed, the 
gentle ‘Monster’ would behave himself to their satisfaction, 
would not sully the permanent good which he does by even tem- 
porary evil, and while he ‘destroyed my father’s and my wife's 
father’s trade,’ would. take care not to injure my father and 
my wife’s father themselves ; but raising them in his iron hands 
from the spot on which they stood, would set them softly down 
elsewhere in a not less pleasant place, as carefully as Gulliver did 
the Lilliputians. | 

Such mechanics, we mean such men as our author, should be 
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heedful on these points, for they must become the guides of their 
fellows, and it is of the first importance that they should guide 
them wisely. With minds clear enough to pierce through the 
mystifications of the class above them, they ought not to lose 
themselves in any fog of prejudice which may float around them: 
nor will they for any length of time. We have great faith in their 
vigour of intellect and honesty of purpose. We rejoice in the in- 
dications of these qualities in the writer before us, as much as we 
rejoice in his poetical spirit. We say to him, and to his fellow- 
labourers,Go on and prosper; and so saying, we include ourselves 
in our own benediction, for we have a common purpose with him 
and them. We adhere to the St. Simonian maxim, even though 
the ‘Times’ should recommend our being pelted for the same. 
We contend that the legitimate object of all political institutions, 
is the ‘ improvement of the condition, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, of the poorest and most numerous class.’ We hold 
that this object is paramount in social arrangements. We believe 
in no real discrepancy; but if there were, curle qui cotite, the pro- 
gression of humanity must be exhibited in those who toil. ‘Their 
rights and interests should be pursued by all honourable means 
and atall real risk ; by unions, by meetings, by cheap publications, 
by petitions and remonstrances, and by whatever else circumstances 
may require; and that, whatever becomes of churches, corpora- 
tions, or monopolies, of peers or princes. The Physical Comfort, the 
Mental Cultivation, the Political Rights, of the Working People of 
ingland, that is the motto on our banner. We nail that flag to 
the mast, and will sink or swim with it flying, so HELP Us Gop! 





Since the above was written we have procured § ‘The Mecha- 
nic’s Saturday Night,’ which is, as its title announces, ‘a poem 
in the vulgar tongue.’ It is chiefly occupied with the description 
of a scene which excites similar feelings to those with which we 
read the factory row in St. Monday ; and many fastidious readers 
will turn away from both in disgust. And yet Hogarth is become 
a classic now. And such paintings as these were they, only done 
with pencil instead of pen, that made Hogarth immortal; and that 
have also made him more moral than most classics. Graphic, we 
know, and faithful, we believe, is this sketch of a crowded alehouse 
on a Saturday night. It is throughout powerful; and many 
touches of feeling and of sarcasm direct that power towards the 
purposes of rebuke and correction. We extract a specimen from 
the middle of the poem, and append to it the concluding verse. 


‘ But see! a shoeless urchin opes the door, 
Staring with eyes inquisitive and sad, 

He stalks dejectedly across the floor, 
He seeks, and soon he finds his drunken dad: 
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He tells him how his little brother tattles, 
Over his little sister that lies dead, 
He tells how Henry of his father prattles, 
And cries and asks his mam in yain for bread, 
Then mark how the sot yawns, and how he lolls his head. 


‘ And then came in a gentle looking creature, 
Seeking her husband, modestly she stept, 
Grief and dismay seem’d busy in each feature, 
And in her arms a half-clad baby slept, 
Handsome she had been, but a train of sorrows 
Had chas’d the roses from her cheeks away, 
And in their stead pale want had laid ber furrows, 
And dimm’d the lustre of her dark eye’s 1 ray, 
And in their half-rais’d lids a tear did ling’ring stay. 


She spoke not harshly, but assay'd to lure him 
Unto his home with accents kindly mild, 
Then angel-like she bent her knee before him, 
And show'd him his sweet sleeping lovely child ; 
Pleading for home and child in vain she stood, 
Her kind looks he return’d with angry frown, 
And rais’d bimself in shameful attitude, 
Prepar’d to strike her and her infant down, 
Poor thing! she then retir’d, for she’d submissive grown, 
‘Close by themselves, wedg’d in a little settle, 
A quiet group of five did prattle wage, 
Four were mere boys, though full of youthful _— 
The fifth a swell, ‘and forty seem’d his age 
Drink did not seem his object, for his aim 
Went higher and more certain to its mark, 
Than all that boisterous revelry could claim, 
From those twin brothers Lushington and Lark. 
He was at all points flash, a cunning-looking spark. 


‘With ribbon broad, cock’d sideways stood his beaver, 
His side curls droop'd so tastefully, and what 
Was more, his kerchief hung so loose and clever, 
Pinn’d on his breast with s/ap-up twisted knot : 
So close he whisper’d and sincere he smil’d, 
He press’d their hands so ardent and so kind, 
Soon his manceuvres their young hearts beguil’d, 
Soon did his syren tongue their senses bind, 
His exploits then he told, and prov’d Dame Justice blind. 


‘The praise of gold and girls he broadly sounded, 
And the high deeds that by the cross were done, | 

Its special art and myst’ry he expounded, 
In a rich, fluent, eager, under-tone : | 

And while these youths did list to his haranguing, 
His sharp small eyes incessantly he rolls, 

Their steady eyes s and mouths half open hanging, 

And the wild stillness which their frames “controls, 

Show’ d the dark passion quick’ ning in their wus. 
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‘To scenes like these some poor men owe a home 
Of scantiness, of wretchedness, and woe, 
Such scenes compel the ill-us’d child to roam, 
And on some mother’s cheeks the tear to flow: 
From scenes like these with deadly freshness spring, 
Some of each fault which human kind disgraces, 
Amid such darken’d scenes with fervour cling 
Want and her patron Vice in close embraces, 
While Crime with paly smile points at the Useful Classes.’ 


One remark we must add, by way of caution to our readers. 
Let us not be supposed to set up pretensions for the author, which 
he does not make for himself. lt is his want of pretension, his 
independence of patronage, his writing more for his own than for 
any other class, which excites our interest, and, we think, must 
interest our readers, when viewed in conjunction with his stardy 
intellect and poetical spirit. We shall gladly hail the breaking 
forth of more such lights, and rejoice to see them scattering the 
darkness. Saint Monday is dedicated ‘to the mechanic’s best 


friend, Dr. Birkbeck.’ 
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Txovu master of the infant mind—thou tutor of the heart! 

How bland—how beautiful thy skill, for love was all thy art. 

"T'was thine to touch the thrilling chord in every little breast, 

And prove that if we master ¢hat with ease we tone the rest. 

The proud, the spoil’d, and the deprav’d, alike around thee came 
For aid, when thou wert poor thyself, and all unknown to fame: 
Devoid of friends, devoid of funds, no other wealth was thine, 

Than that of thy seraphic heart—an all exhaustless mine! 

There deep and pure the glowing ore of real riches lay— 

There burn’d a spark of that bright beam that gave creation day. 
For when the golden glow of light came beaming from above, 

And woke and warm’d the world to life, it was the smile of love. 
Beneath its melting influence the sparkling fountains sprung, 

The flowers gave forth their balmy sweets, the birds rejoicing sung ; 
And thus in bosoms cold and dark did Pestalozzi move 

The slumb’ring or perverted spark by tenderness and love. 
Mothers! when in your gentle arms your new-born babes are prest, 
And all the deep, deep pulse of love is present and confest, 

Think, Pestalozzi’s power reform'd the beggar’s injur'd child— _ 
The proud man’s ill-taught offspring warm’d to feelings soft and mild— 
E’en the young culprit, who had learn’d the world’s depraving part, 
He made a creature kind and good—and love was all his art. 

A sweeter, surer, easier task than his, ‘tis yours to do, 

Ye have your uncorrupted babes in life and feeling new. 

No weeds have ye to pull away ere ye can plant the flower, 

The passive, plastic creatures lie devoted to your power. 
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O consecrate ye to the task—the holiest on earth— 

And mould bright beings who shall make all others bless their birth. 
Till over all the alter’d earth rejoicing man shall own 

He owes not only birth, but bliss, to ye and ye alone, 


M. L. G, 





A NATIONAL GALLERY. 


‘Write a chapter on the pictures,’ says one; ‘call it a lounge 
in the Louvre,’ says another; the alliteration is good, no doubt, 
but he who could lounge in the Louvre, assuredly deserves to be 
kicked out of it. We prefer infinitely the sort of person who 
came to Paris within a week of the Cowes’ Regatta, determined 
to see all the one, and return in time for the other. He entered 
the National Gallery, and while his party were lost ‘in wonder 
love, and praise’ at one end, he was found returning from the 
other, exclaiming, ‘I have seen it!’ Oh, wonderful feat !—fvot, 
rather, for he had a wooden leg—oh, harmonious combination 
of nature and art, to create such sympathy for a man in his ex- 
fremittes! but he was better than your lounger; as a_ brisk 
insect is better than a lazy slug. Lounge in the Louvre? No; 
the first sight of it is a sensation which you take, at least, that 
day and the next to recover—that is, if you have any conscious- 
ness of a nervous system about you. You do not attempt to look 
at a picture—you stand in a bewilderment of admiration, gazing 
down that arched street of paintings, letting your eyes wander in 
slow measurement along the walls, which seem elastic, and then 
walk gently forward in faith, that at some period of your life you 
will arrive at the other end. Do you want a moment’s reliel 
from all this? Turn to one of the many windows :—there ts the 
Palace of the Thuilleries and the Place du Carrousel, with the 
triumphal arch in the centre, looking like a truant from Rome— 
surprised to find itself alone. Look at the people, carriages, 
soldiers, moving hither and thither, all brisk, busy, stirring, as 
bees in the sunshine; and they are even more like those happy 
creatures could you step beneath yonder entrance and see and 
hear them, humming and buzzing amongst the flowers, and foun- 
tains, and orange trees, and groves, of the Thuilleries’ Gardens— 
and where do they come from? And you turn to an opposite 
window for answer—and there is the Seine, with its bridges 
covered with statues, or people, or shops, just as the Genius of 
the bridges may choose—and there are the quays, all living with 
happy humanity—and there are the buildings beyond, old, and 
stately, and colourful—the Institute; (why have not we an Insti- 
tute?) and the Mint; (why have we a Mint? so it must be till 
better days come ;)—and that tri-colcr flag—(look at it—say, 
do we know any thing about colours in England?) above the 
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statue of Henri Quatre, on the Pont Neuf. What would he say, 
could he rise from his grave and see it floating so proudly and 
gallantly in the sunshine? Peace to his manes, and that of his 
horse ! for we question if he would be so good an instrument in 
the hands of Freedom, as he is now with her banner in his own. 
The houses opposite seem like a deputation, advancing from the 
isle Saint Louis, deprecating the mischief worked under the im- 
policy of its namesake, and about to do homage to the bravely- 
earned standard, floating on the breezy bridge. Behind them, is 
old Notre Dame, black and stately, like a cathedral in mourn- 
ing, and the lofty light dome of the Pantheon, like a bride—-(men 
of France become great and die, for the gratitude of the nation is 
waiting to bury you there ;*)—and the towers of St. Sulpice, and 
innumerable domes and towers in all directions, that keep the eye 
In a continued maze ; and again you return to the Gallery with a 
sort of ah! whither shall | fly ?? and you ask support for your 
limbs from one of the crimson benches, and shade for your eyes 
from one of your hands, and you shut it all out for a while, and 
wait till you are fitted for a fresh encounter. If you are wise 
you will consider all this suflicient, and leave the poetry on the 
walls, and the exquisite forms and bright colours it chooses for 
its script, to be read, or be begun to be read, another day; and 
another day you come—and ‘another, and another still suc- 
ceeds ;’ and there is no one to stay your entrance, no money to 
give, no check to take and return, ne written order from some 
man in office—not even your passport, which is equal to an 
order almost every where. Open all days except one—Monday, 
and that not one of aristocratic difference, but devoted to artists. 
No staring at a shabby hat, no rejection of a homely gown—free 
to be enjoyed by all as the light of heaven (that is to say, where 
there is no window-tax.) It is all that a National Gallery ought 
to be. Watch the people clustered round and being educated by 
their favourite pictures; look at their eager intelligent faces ; 
listen to their doubly happy remarks, reading all they can from a 
picture, too poor to purchase a catalogue, and courteously ask- 
ing the more fortunate to help them to its subject. Soldiers, 
too—but they are of the National Guard, not your mere legalized 
cut-throats; generals, colonels, and captains, would do well, uf 
true to their profession, to keep ail such from picture galleries. 
The arts are meant to refine—their system to brutalize. One 
fancies that soldiers would choose battle pieces, (of which be it 
said there are vastly too many taken as subjects by the French 
artists—more of that anon.) Not so; there is one with his eyes 
fixed on a picture of Annibal Carracci—the quietest, gentlest, 
most exquisitely touched! It is called ¢ Le Silence,’ and you 
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* The inscription on the Pantheon 1s ‘ Aux grands hommes la } trie ogo 1s 
As yet it is empty of either monument or record, save four tablets, bearing 


sante.’ 
the names of the heroes who fell in July, 1830,—a noble exception, 
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hold your breath and do not speak as you look at it. The cata- 
logue says, ‘ La Vierge recommande le silence a Saint Jean pour 
ne pas troubler le repos de Jésus.’ That * recommande’ sounds 
strangely ; but what other word could be found? ‘The sweet ear- 
nest face of the mother, whose arm tenderly cradles the sleeping 
child—sleeping so placidly, that you hear in fancy the gentle 
breathing through its parted lips; her upraised hashing finger; 
her slight bending forward, as if to check the little disciple, who 
is making his whole body minister to one tiny finger, that it may 
fall like down upon the foot of the sleeper: Oh, it is all so 
beautiful! The soldier is still gazing, and if you asked him 
why? he would perhaps answer, because the woman was so 
‘douce’ and the children so ‘jolis... We would make answer for 
him, that he has a human heart—that he is enjoying, perhaps 
unconsciously, the expression of brotherly affection and expan- 
sive benevolence. The mother’s face is alike free from the 
harshness of rebuke or the weakness of entreaty. She is careful 
of the feelings of the child of another, as she is watchful over the 
repose of herown; she is not one to exact obedience through 
fear, but to change it into pleasure through aflection—the face 
of that mother, the act of that child, are lovely lessons of kind- 
ness and gentleness from which all, whether men, women, or 
children, may learn equally. 

Another pleasure peculiar to the Louvre is the sight of so many 
women artists, who may work in safety without being insulted by 
the suspicious glances of the mischievous and ignorant, and who, 
by their judicious selection of subjects, and the truth and spirit 
with which they master them, show that they need but equal ad- 
vantages to give them equal ability. They paint freely, easily, and 
have sufficient command over their pencils, or, rather, devotedness 
to their subject, to be perfectly indifferent to the looks or remarks 
of the people around them. They lose all consciousness of self in 
their love for the art—one of the distinguishing marks of true 
genius, * What an intelligent face! What a beautifully organized 
hand! What is she copying ?? The loves of Paris and Helen, by 
David ;—one moment of them, but still sufficient to tell their 
whole history. Alone, away from all pursuit, secured even against 
the intrusion of the airs of heaven, by the full, soft, folded drapery 
that curtains the entrance; all around glowing with bright hues 
and exquisite forms, they, the centre of all, richly adorned, in the 
full pride of matchless physical beauty—Perfect, you would say ; 
but look, the lovely head of Helen is slightly drooping ;—«#gain, 
there is abstraction in her eye ;—again, there is an unsatisfied, 
remorseful expression on the crimson lips: and Paris, as he draws 
her nearer to him, grasps her arm more than presses it, and looks 
up in her face with eyes of uneasy passion, as if asking why they 
are not happy now that they have attained the end of their wishes. 
Did a blessing ever rest on pleasure earned at the price of pain to 
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others? And yet many turn from this picture because it is ‘ im- 
moral.’ Let them turn back, remembering that nothing tends so 
much to immorality as ignorance. Endymion, too, hy Girodet, 
would doubtless be treated by these immoral moralists as the 
Samaritan was treated by the Levite—a glance, and a passing by 
on the other side. ‘The richly-robed have no dealings with the 
naked. And yet that picture is more than poetical—it is a poem. 
Usually we have seen the subject illustrated thus : Endymion 
sufficiently muscular for a life-guardsman, (that is, a man whose 
business it 1s to take life away whenever his superior (!) chooses 
to order him,) is fast asleep, with his head tucked under his arm, 
as a bird goes to roost with its head under its wing; (perhaps they 
mean to denote his aerial nature!) to him descends a sort of 
dancing damsel, fat, fair, and flourishing, with a star just above 
her head, as large as a saucer, (inclusive of the beams emitted 
therefrom,) to show that she means the moon; that is to say, the 
stars come in the night, so does she, for there is no other earthly 
or heavenly reason for it; and there ends the matter ;—matter in- 
deed, for where isthe spirit? Look on that picture—now on this. 
A figure scarcely too old, and quite sufficiently beautiful for the 
fuli-grown Cupid—we do not mean the little, silly, spoiled, mis- 
chievous urchin, but the young god who inspired the love of 
Psyche—sleeps in a bower. His upturned face, long, clustering, 
rich, raven locks, and lovely, listless limbs, bathed in a flood of 
moonlight, which has descended and still pours down from above, 
flashing through the twisted vine leaves, warm as if it were full 
summer, glowing as if it would burna passage through the branches: 
The very sunshine by night. And the face beneath so beautiful, 
so happy, smiling in its sleep, as if dreaming of the fulness of 
love shining upon it. ‘The whole picture ts itself like a dream, a 
bright glimpse by night, caught from the old mythology, and fixed 
by the wonder-working magic of art. It has that creative power 
which always wails ou genius. ‘Thought chases thought through 
the mind; image after image is suggested. 
‘ But he—if love hath won him, 
Tho’ conceal’d from the day, 
Night's deepest shade upon him, 
Love will find out the way.’ 

Love and moonlight make sunshine for the heart. | 
night be dark, though man be weary, there 1s yet an unseen in- 
fluence watching over him and working out his happiness, —the 
light of almighty love. How many pictures might be made from 
ita Jewish outline, a figure somewhat more suited to the 
Hebrew shepherd, and you have Jacob’s dream. Upon that 
ladder of rays you have angels descending and ascending, their 
dazzling glory preventing those who gaze from tracing any distinct 
form. A bright way of escaping from the ‘ strange fowl’ who are 
flying up and down in Rembrandt's picture in the Dulwich gallery. 


Though the 
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Again, it is the body of man awaiting the descent of Deity to 
‘ breathe into it a living soul;’ and the “smile on the lips is but 
the reflection of the Spirit of Good rejoicing in the perfection of 
his glorious creation. ‘ In the image of God created he him.’— 
We thirst for another draught from that delicious picture. ‘There 
is nothing earthy about it. It is pure water from a crystal foun- 
tain. la: the ‘Scéne du déluge,’ by the same artist, some of the 
faults of the French school show themselves. The lives of three 
generations (and two over, for there are a grandfather, and hus- 
band, and wife, and two children) are made to depend on one 
single branch of a tree. The subject is, nevertheless, powerfully 
dealt with. Their hope is failing them, though the tree is not 
splitting suddenly, but like a damp, tough, hardy oak bough, peel- 
ing and untwisting, and you know that that group of living beings 
must inevitably be hurled to death in the gulf below. There is a 
terrible power in the strong agony in the face of the husband, and 
the agony of strength in the body. He is pulling at arm’s-length 
his wife, who has two children clinging to her, up a precipice; the 
other arm grasps for support at the failing branch ; meanwhile on 
his shoulders is seated the old man and his money bags. He hears 
the shrieks of his wife and the cries of his children on one side, 

answered by the helpless, yielding, creaking tree on the other. 
Above and all around are the black remorseless heavens, and be- 

low a fathomless abyss of waters. But with all this, terrible as it 
is, there is a sort of ingenuity about it, a contrivance to make so 
many beings depend one after the other upon another, bringing 
them at last to the one oak bough, that wild remind you, in its con- 
tinuity of objects tending to a single point, of ‘ this is the house 
that Jack built !’ Good reader, ‘do not upbraid us with hardness 
of heart ;—look at the picture, and you will find that it is not we 
who are unfeeling, but that the artist has taken ‘the one step.’ —- 
You are always stopped i in your admiration of the modern Frenc h 

school by the words ¢ exaggeration, defective colouring, want of 
proportion,’ &c., &c., faults undoubtedly, but not to be compared 

to the total absence of soul or expression which are found in con- 
junction with fine colouring and perfect anatomy, and held up to 
universal admiration. And colouring, after all, what is it? Not 
all the colours that ever glowed upon canvass, were ever half so 
bright as the holly-hocks in a cottage garden. Not all the flowers 
that ever wantoned in the breeze or lifted up their pretty heads in 

the sunshine, exquisite creatures though they be, ever produced 

so deep an impression as one strong human emotion vividly 

depicted by the art of the painter. And form? We hate your 

people who while you ask them to admire a piece of poetry 

that comes from the canvass like a sunbeam, coolly answer, 

‘Yes,—but look at that little toe on the left foot, don’t you think 

the nail is too large!’ And then they send you to Rubens to 

study ‘ breadth,’ Capital scope, certainly. And yet he was a 
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wonder. His gift of grace to the cumbersome material he had 
to deal with, is certainly miraculous ; like the wonder-working 
Watteau, who made hoops, and high heads, and court-cut coats, 
and wigs, and waistcoats, subservient to the graces. Rubens 
should have had < faith’ in his own creative powers, and haye 
entirely ‘removed’ those ‘mountains’ of muscular men and fat 
women,—but they are moulded into something like ease, and so 
grouped, (and you wonder how,) that they do not jostle each other, 
His judgment is least shown in his favouritism for allegory, render- 
ing his want of spirituality more apparent. His would-be super- 
naturals are subs, However, compare him with the low Dutch 
school and he becomes a poet. As long as that has its admirers, 
with George the Fourth at their head, Rubens may boast of the 
superiority of his. Give us the exaggeration of the French school 
rather than the vapid nothingness of your mere coloured anatomy, 
It proceeds from their love of action; they must have something 
stirring, something under strong excitement, and they are right; 
(what is called ¢ the repose of the soul,’ is generally its laziness ;) 
hence their frequent selection of battle subjects; they should 
show better judezment in choosing a nobler excitement than war.— 
Go into any gallery, and do you not long to add souls to the life- 
less forms that have too long enjoyed a reputation for beauty, and 
the admiration of picture-hunters. Fair unmeaning Virgins and 
children, fat Venuses and frivolous Cupids, saints without souls, 
priests without pride, soldiers without savageness, all sorts of people 
without any thing but mere form and colour, nothing approach - 
ing to a spirit either of good or evil to animate them. Where is the 
help for this? As yet the arts lack the patronage they deserve. 
We do not mean the knighting a President, or asking an R. A. 
now and then to a stray dinner at a lord’s, or said lord purchas- 
ing a picture of said R. A., but the people’s money which goes 
into other channels should be devoted more frequently to procure 
pleasures for them which would improve and refine the national 
character. We lie in wait for the time not only when ‘ swords 
shall be beaten into ploughshares,’ but when such senseless pa- 
geants as coronations, such childish baubles as coronets, and all 
their accompaniments, shall be changed into works of art; forms 
that live in marble majesty, faces that breathe from out the canvass 
a moral, intellectual, and physical beauty. Much might be done 
with what already exists, if all would combine for the general good. 
Go then, all of ye who can, and take a lesson from the Louvre ! 
Lords who have influence, and, what is better, private galleries 
to bequeath ; merchants who have money ; people who have wills 
and voices; and artists who have genius; go, and return with & 
determination, that, as far as in you lies, you will assist to obtain 
for England,—nay, for every nation in the world,— something 
which shall truly deserve the name of a National Gallery. 
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FINCH’S TRAVELS IN AMERICA.* 


Mr. Fincn’s volume contains two wholly distinct publications : 
A Narrative of ‘Travels in the United States, and an Essay on the 
Natural Boundaries of Empires. 

The press has of late brought forth travels in America, in rapid 
succession. It is to be hoped that they will continue to multiply, 
until the condition of the inhabitants of that immense country is 
generally and thoroughly understood by the people of England. 
The American institutions have often been called experimental, 
by the enemies of change in this country, and we have been told 
to wait, and see what would come of them. It was meant, by 
this admonition, that Jonathan would, before long, get into such 
confusion, as willingly to saddle himself again with Church and 
King, kneeling down penitently to receive the old pair of pan- 
niers, and then bearing, like the strong and contented Issachar, 
his brace of burdens. The prophecy is not yet quite fulfilled. 
‘The assertion was nevertheless true, as to the experimental cha- 
racter of American legislation. The whole constitution was one 
creat experiment: and after the lapse of more than half a cen- 
tury, we may surely begin to set some value by the results. 
‘They are the more interesting to us, from having been tried upon 
our own kith and kin, The plant which is growing there, is a 
slip from our own stock. <A French precedent for innovation in ¢ 
popular direction, is easily disposed of. That which may do in 
Hrance, and produce much good, might yet, we are told, be very 
mischievous here. We are so very different ; quite another race. 
But this will not hold as to America; what will do for Jonathan, 
will do for John. At any rate, if we do not copy their trans- 
atlantic ways, we may yet profit by fully understanding them. 
‘The pains which are often taken to mystify the public on Ameri- 
can affairs, show that some good is to be gained by an acquaint- 
ance with them. What attempts have been made, for instance, 
to hoax us about the operation of the ballot there, and the manage- 
ment of elections, ‘There is no pleasure in mere lying, even for 
a traveller. Some sinister object is contemplated in such mis- 
representations: we may presume, then, on some public advan- 
tage in getting at the truth. So let the press work away at 
American travels, however large the number already in the 
market. Being so numerous as they are, our best mode of 
reviewing Mr. Finch will be simply to state the peculiarities o! 
his publication. 

It may interest some of our readers to know, that Mr. Finch 
has been more attentive than most travellers to the geology of 
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* Travels in the United States of America, and Canada, containing some account 
of their Scientific Institutions, and a few Notices of the Geology and Mineralogy o! 
those Countries. To which is added, an Essay on the Natural Boundanes of Kin- 
pires. By J. Finch, Esq. Longman, 1833. 
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the United States. We do not mean that there are any profound 
disquisitions in his book; he picks no quarrel with Moses; he 
attempts no history of pre-Adamite ages; we really do not know 
whether he is a Neptunist or a Vulcanist ; he may be either 
Wernerian or Plutonian; but he attends to facts, and records 
phenomena. Whenever he found himself in a favourable situa- 
tion, he seems always to have had _ his e yes in his head, and his 
hammer in his pocket ; we should rather say, in his hand, His 
pages are not overloaded with specimens, but what he does men- 
tion is to the purpose; he jots down what he saw, in a brief and 
business-like way. 

Another pepyeennity, and asource of more general interest in 
these travels, | 1s, that Mr. by inch had pe rsonal and familiar inter- 
course with several of the ex-presidents, and has preserved vari- 
ous opinions expressed to him in conversation, by Adams, 
Madison, and Jefferson. Fragments of the conversation of the 
two last mentioned, fill several pages, which will be read with 
curiosity and pleasure. ‘These men, aud whoever else may follow 


them in their high office, ought to be studied. They are one of 


the results of the great experiment. The old theory was, that 
chaos would come again, whenever the chief magistr icy Was 
made elective. It was even piously surmised, that p rovidence 
had especial care over the fecundity of royalty, in order to save a 
nation from the calamity of being called upon to make a choice. 
And yet the Americans ‘have gone on m iking kings, and power- 


ful ones, too, each for a shorter period than we choose a member 


of Parliament, without having yet made a single blunder of any 
moment. Of different characters, intellec tually and morally, they 
have yet all been men fitted for their work. Not one of them 
unworthy of the glory of being so chosen; not one of them but 
would have been a royal phoenix in the longest line of hereditary 
succession. Only think how Jackson has turned out! of whom, 
in this country, we expected nothing less than that immediately 
on his election he would have seized the bank, to bribe the muill- 
tia, and have crowned himself emperor with a grenadier’s cap. 
The fact was, that we knew nothing about Jackson. A circum- 
stance which we began to suspect, as soon as we found that the 
quakers of Philadelphia were voting the old soldier into the chair. 
Nature will wonderfully mend her manners, before she produces 
a similar succession of able men. It would never have been thus, 
had they come in the kingly way, and had the history 
Jackson, which was the son of Quincey Adams, which was the 
son of Monroe, which was the son of Madison, which was the son 
of Jefferson, which was the son of John Adams, which was the 
son of Washington, the father of his country. 

It also decavves mentioning, for the sake’ of many in whose 
eyes this circumstance will confer value on Mr. Finch’s book, 


that he is the grandson of Dr. Priestley; and that one object of 
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his visit to America, was to make a pilgrimage to the grave of his 
ancestor, on the banks of the Susquehanna. The manner in which 
he accomplished this purpose, is told with much simplicity and 
truthfulness, and will be read with interest by all who venerate 
the memory of the ‘ patriot, saint, and sage.’ That the pilgrim 
was influenced by no very feeble motive in this act, may be in- 
ferred from his eagerly undertaking in its accomplishment a walk 
of 250 miles, in the middle of winter, from the banks of the 
Delaware to those of the Susquehanna, through a country of 
which the pithy expression that there was ‘no distinct road,’ 
conveys a tolerably distinct notion to the mind. The walk was 
indeed an adventure ; and deserved the record which the author 
has given of it,.as introductory to that gratification of his pious 
and honourable feelings to which it led him :— 

‘T went to view his mansion, where the last few vears of his life 
were passed. On the peaceful shore of the gentle Susquehanna he 
might congratulate himself, 

* Di avere finalmente trovato un porto alla sua agitata fortuna.” 


The garden, orchard, and lawn, extend tothe side of the river. A 
sun-dial, which still retains its station, was presented to Dr. Priestley 
by an eminent mathematician in London. Two large willow trees 
grow near the mansion; under their shade he often enjoyed the 
summer evening breeze. 

‘His laboratory is now converted into a house for garden tools! 
the furnaces pulled down! the shelves unoccupied! the floor covered 
with Indian corn! a stranger might be inclined to say, 

“ Sic transit gloria philosophia.” 
But, when the chemist, or the historian, or the philosopher, or the 
divine, examine the records of the various branches of learning in 
which they are skilled, then will his name be honoured. To this 
laboratory the children from the school were accustomed to come, 
once a week, and he would amuse them with experiments. 

‘The tomb of my grandfather, Dr. Priestley, is in the environs of 
the town, surrounded by a low wall. I knelt by my ancestor's tomb, 
and the perils and toils of my pilgrimage were remembered with 
pleasure.’—pp. 316, 317. 

The ‘ Essay on Boundaries,’ appended to the ‘Travels,’ 1s an 
ingenious and original disquisition. We regret that we cannot 
vo into the subject, but must content ourselves with commending 
it to the attention of the philosophical politician and student of 
history. - 

It may be added to our mention of the author’s peculiarities, 
that his style has a singular and quaint brevity, which, though 
not meant for humour, often looks like it, and which occasionally 
produces the appearance of hints and memoranda, rather than of 
finished composition. The latter remark particularly applies to 
the Essay. We refer to such writing as this :— 

‘The example of the Portuguese may be noticed. ‘They visited 
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India as merchants. Invaded as conquerors. Terror of their arms 
spread from Ganges to Mozambique. Armies brave. Cities strong. 
Allies appeared faithful. Faithful as Bavarians. Portuguese states- 
men considered their Indian empire placed on a strong foundation,’ 
&e. &e. a 355. 


We really know not whether our author be the inventor of this 
style, or picked it up in America, or transplanted it from the 
private memoranda of his grandf: ther. It should be called the 
business style. It tells what is meant, and loses no time about 
the matter. Facts all there. Words enough. None superflu- 
ous. Good short stage reading. Take hook to counting-house. 
Snap up chapter with chop. Very useful. Time improved. 


Mind, ditto. 





THE EXCURSION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CORN LAW RHYMEs.’ 


Bone-weary, many-childed, trouble-tried ! 
Wife of my bosom, wedded to my soul! 
Mother of nine that live, and two that died! 
This day, drink health from Nature’s mountain bow! ; 
Nay, why lament the doom that mocks control ? 
The buried are not lost, but gone before: 
Then, dry thy tears, and see the river roll 
O'er rocks, that crown’d yon time-dark heights of yore, 
Now, tyraut-like, dethron’d, to crush the weak no more. 


The young are with us yet, and we with them; 
Oh, thank the Lord for all he gives or takes, — 
The wither ‘d bud, the living flower, or gem; 
And he will bless us, when the world forsakes! 
Lo, where thy fisher-born, abstracted, takes 
With his fix’d eyes, the trout he cannot see ! 
Lo, starting from his earnest dream, he wakes! 
While our glad Fanny, with rais’d foot and kuee, 
Bears down at Noe’s side, the bloom-bow’d hawthorn-tree. 
Dear children! when the flowers are full of bees ; 
When sun-touch’d blossoms shed their fragrant snow ; 
When song speaks like a spirit from the trees 
Whose kindled greenness hath a golden glow ; 
When, clear as music, rill and river flow, 
With trembling hues, all changeful, tinted o’er 
By that bright pencil which good spirits know 
Alike in earth and heav’n: ’tis sweet, once more, 
Above the sky-ting’d hills to see the storm-bird soar ! * 


* In cloudy weather, before or after rain, birds of the falcon tribe are more than 
at other times on the wing for prey. 
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‘Tis passing sweet to wander, free as air, 
Blithe truants in the bright and breeze-bless’d day, 
Far from the town, where stoop the sons of care 
O’er plans of mischief, till their souls turn grey, 
And dry as dust, and dead-alive are they, 
Of all self-buried things the most unbless’d : 
Oh, Morn, to them no blissful tribute pay! 
Oh, Night's long-courted slumbers! bring no rest 
To men who laud man’s foes, and deem the basest best ! 


God! would they handcuff thee? And, if they could, 
Chain the free air, that, like the daisy, goes 
To every field; and bid the warbling wood 
Exchange no music with the willing rose 
For love-sweet odours, where the w roodbine blows 
And trades with every cloud, and every beam 
Of the rich sky! Their gods are bonds and blows, 
Rocks, and blind shipwreck ; and they hate the stream 





That leaves them still behind, and mocks their changeless dream, 


They know ye not, ye flowers, that welcome me, 
Thus, glad to meet, by trouble parted long! 
They never saw ye ; never may they see 
Your dewy beauty, when the throstle’s song 
Floweth like starlight, gentle, calm, and strong ! 
Still, Avarice, starve their souls! still, lowest Pride, 
Make them the meanest of the basest throng ! 
And may they never, on the green hill’s side, 
kXmbrace a chosen flower, and love it as a bride! 


Blue Eyebright! loveliest flower of all that grow 
In flower-lov’d England! Flower, whose hedgeside gaze 
Is like an intant’s! what heart doth not know 
Thee, cluster’d smiler of the bank! where plays 
The sunbeam with the emerald snake, and strays 
The dazzling rill, companion of the road 
Which the lone bard most loveth, in the days 
When hope and love are young? Oh, come abroad, 
Blue Eyebright! and this rill shall woo thee with an ode. 


Awake, blue Eyebright! while the singing wave 
Its cold, bright, beauteous, soothing ‘tribute drops 
From many a grey rock’s foot, and dripping cave ; 
While yonder, lo, the starting stone-chat hops! 
While here the cotter’s cow its sweet food crops ; 
While black-fac’d ewes and lambs are bleating there ; 
And bursting through the briers the wild ass stops— 
Kicks at the strangers—then turns round to stare-— 
Then lowers his large red ears, and shakes his long dark hair. 

















THE MODERATE WHIG., 


Tur political world, prolific as it has been of late in strange and 
eccentric births, seems most to have deviated from its vague and 
uncertain course of propriety, in the production of the moderate 
Whig. 

Strange and ambiguous title! yet borne boastingly and osten.- 
tatiously, by many who had long been puzzled in the choice of a 
party, and were ready to join any, the motto of whose standard 
might flatter their vanity, the tenets of whose creed might not 
militate inconveniently against their own ease and prejudices. 
Now, these half-and-half disciples of a wavering school are con- 
tented. Any suspicions which might, perchance, have attached 
to the principal term, are repelled by the wholesome qualification 
of the adjunct. They can now dare tocall themselves by a name, 
which, in times past, has been fancifully connected with the idea 
of independence and patriotism, since they are not bound to pro- 
secute its adoption by the espousal of opinions, and the advocacy 
of doctrines, to which their nature and disposition were always 
foreign. Little heed they the fact, that, in the scale of political 
thinkers, they rank as a mere lusus, less amusing by their eccen- 
tricities, than annoying by their deformity. In vain are they 
reminded, that too much virtue and self-denial would not have 


been expected from them had they assumed the unqualified title 


of Whigs. There can be no harm, they think, even in excess of 
caution, and that name sounds the most euphoniously in their 
ears, which promises the least to the community. Contumely and 
ridicule they are contented to bear, because they have not sufficient 
moral courage to earn honest applause by open and manly con- 
duct. Let us see whether this strange and ill-starred abortion 
admit of any description. The task is no easy one, for as few 
have a clear perception of the Whiy’s real character, who can 
hope to set forth the nature and attributes of the moderate 
Whig ? 
‘ 

In some respects he may be styled a bat. i az) 
he clings with torpid adhesion to dark and ruinous edifices. M hen 
scared from them by the hand of improvement and renovation, he 
starts reluctantly into the full glare of day, only to remain within 
its influence, until he can find some new place of refuge, as 
similar as possible to that which he was compelled to relinquish. 
Left to himself, he would have remained unseen and unheard, 
save in the doubtful hours of twilight, when his querulous cries 
and ill-defined form would barely have sufficed to remind the 
world of his existence. His most ambitious flights are always the 


Purblind and lazy, 


most awkward and self-distressing, the objects of his pursuit 


trifling and insignificant, and a return to obscurity and sloth, the 


highest pleasure of which his degraded nature is susceptible. The 
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only praise which can be accorded to his disposition is that, of 
itself, it is harmless. 

For any good which accrues from his existence to the com- 
munity, he might well be spared from the list of animal creation. 
There is yet another hybrid to which the moderate Whig assimi- 
lates, and that animal is the mule. In some of its points may be 
traced a likeness to its more noble sire, and its appearance, at 
first sight, induces better expectations than are warranted by its 
action ‘and paces. lor while its form resembles more nearly its 
less worthy dam, its temper and disposition seem to be wholly 
derived from the same original. It inherits a large share of her 
apathy, and her dislike to brisk and lively motion, though endowed 
with abilities far superior to hers when roused, at last, by strong 
stimulants. In that case it is capable of climbing even the steepest 
acclivities, but it plods on its way with the difficulty and reluc- 
tance of obstinacy. Its greatest manifestation of instinct is obser- 
vable in the skill and facility with which it descends from a proud 
and eminent position to a more congenial level. 

Though creation numbers sundry other animals, whose habits 
and conformation might well be employed in the illustration of the 
anomalous creature with whom we have now to do, they may be 
omitted, in order that we may examine him upon his own merits. 

Were he summoned to confession, he would no doubt aflirm, in 
his own behalf, strong feelings of an enlarged and comprehensive 
philanthropy. He would not be slow to admit, that the aim of 
all good government should be the greatest happiness of the 
greatest possible number. But were the examination pushed with 
searching strictness, he would not evince any great willingness to 
concur in the plans, which can alone annex real merit to his 
notions. The great and overwhelming fault of his character ts, 
his utter incapability of promoting practical good. He talks largely 
and acts insignificantly. 

It has been said, that all men are liberally inclined till they 
have an opportunity of acting illiberally. If the moderate Whig 
succeed in escaping this imputation, he will, nevertheless, stand 
convicted of omitting many opportunities of acting liberally, when 
such a line of conduct might be pursued without disadvantage, 
and with high credit to himself, But the melancholy truth 1s, 
that he is a moral coward, and fears to lay hold of those occasions 
for the common good, which the bold knave distorts to his own 
selfish purposes. Like a drone, he should be banished from the 
confines of active and enterprising society. What can be done 
with a man who acknowledges evils, and yet hesitates to strive for 
their abolition ? Who sees his neighbours girding themselves for a 
noble and holy contest, and holds aloof, or else retains his scab- 
bard, when all his comrades have thrown theirs aside. 

‘Our houses are falling about our ears,’ says the citizen of 
sense and activity, ‘the wind whistles through their chinks, and 
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our children shiver in their beds. Let us pull them down alto- 
gether, and build them up anew.’—‘ Nay! not so!’ drawls forth 
the moderate Whig. ‘In that rickety old hovel were born my 
fathers and my grandfathers; so was I too; how then can | 
destroy it ?’—* And for that mawkish reason must your family be 
crushed by its ruins?’ urges the other.—‘ Heaven forbid!’ ejacu- 
lates the driveller. ‘Can it not be mended ?,—‘ It were idle to 
attempt it,” is the reply— There is no soundness through the 
whole of it, the new work would but the sooner pull down the 
old.’ 

And does the dotard loiter still? Ay, and ever will, unless 
driven by main force to the working out of his own safety. ‘The 
moderate Whig condemns precipitate actions, and defends his 
folly by quoting the delays of Fabius, But he forgets that the 
Roman general employed the dread enemy, procrastination, only 
against his enemies. He of whom we treat, idles away time to 
his own and to his country’s ruin. 

The moderate Whig is a braggart as well as a coward. He 
feeds his own self-sufficiency by censures upon the conduct of his 
opponents, and is weak enough to imagine that, thereby, he assists 
those whom he speciously calls his friends. Hear how he rates 
the ‘Tories, only more hurtful than himself because more active ! 
Will he never learn that the apathy of virtue encourages vice, and 
that the success of pernicious machinations is but the result of 
his own sluggishness ? No theory in the world, merely as such, 
can compensate, by its intrinsic excellence, the want of practical 
benefit. And yet the moderate Whig fancies, that his ambiguous 
intentions are exempted from the laws to which . all abstract mat- 
ters are subject. Grant even that his views are sincerely patriotic, 
and his plans calculated, as far as they go, to promote the good of 
the commonwealth. Still, nothing but a prompt application of 
active measures can bring them to bear successfully and in season. 
However he may, in his conscience, recognise this principle, the 
moderate Whig is unable to act upon it. He overlooks the seed- 
time, and expects a harvest. . 

Would that it might be reasonably hoped that this hybrid 
race of politicians might perish without leaving descendants ! 
Nature has wisely ordained, that those of her creatures, whose 
existence is a deviation from her ordinary scheme, should be 
incapable of propagating their species, But for this salutary 
regulation of a wise providence, the fair face of our globe would 
long, ere this, have been overrun by foul and portentous beings. 
Though the political world has copied, frequently, and with 
an unsparing hand, the but occasional freaks of its more exalted 
prototype, it may be doubted whether any similar check has been 
imposed upon her reiterated vagaries. Let us trust, that, at 
length, though late, it may awaken to a sense of its deformed and 
blemished state, and that, removing that class of its inhabitants 
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who encumber without adorning its surface, it may substitute for 
them others, who have both the wish and the ability to correct 
evil aud to promote good. 

ALiQuIs. 





DAWN. 


I preAK upon the skylark’s starry sleep: 
Lo! up to the unclouded vault he springs, 
As a quick thought into the brain doth leap, 
And to the cresting star of morning sings 

A faint and trembling song, again descending, 
And with the interrupted silence blending. 

The pale Dawn dreams amid the broken shadows 
Of sky and air, of ocean, cliffs, and meadows, 
Like love, with eyes half-ope, thro’ scatter’d hair: 
The morning star swings high its silver lamp 
O’er the white portal of the ethereal east ; 

And beaming upon vesper, dim and damp 

In the pale purple of the western air, 

Lights her to sleep in the o’ercurtain’d night, 
Fast fading from the banner of the morning, 

In the advancing van of its adorning. 

The fixed star-spheres, from their watch released, 
Retire within a veil of blinding light ; 

And, riding on Aurora’s opening lid, 

Seem but dream-tears within its lashes hid. 

As the morn wakes upon her starlight pillow, 
The moonbeam pales upon the tranquil billow, 
And, like a radiant ghost, slow dies away 

In the grey splendour of the kindling day. 

In a dim vapour, on the horizon’s verge, 

Now setteth Hesper faint and weepingly ; 

And from the caves of night a murky surge, 
Advancing to the forehead of the sky, 

Enfolds in heaving clouds the day-star clear ; 
And the cleft orb of the way-weary moon 
And one far pilgrim planet’s failing sphere 
Alone in the dissolving ether swoon. 





NOTE ON JEWISH TITHE. 


Some of our Correspondents impugn the statement, under the 
signature of Theta, in our number for August, that by the Mosaic 
Law the payment of Tithe was only triennial. There 1s room for 
controversy on this point, but it is of so little importance, as to 
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the claims of the Church of England, that we can scarcely think 
it worth while to open the discussion. Michaelis, in his Com- 
mentary on the Laws of Moses, is referred to by one of our 
Correspondents ; Josephus by another; and the authority of 
both is against Theta. By means of a Bible with marginal re- 
ferences, those of our readers who are so disposed can easily 
possess themselves of the Scriptural evidence, and form their own 
opinions. The parallel between Jewish and English tithe so 
totally fails, as to render it utterly worthless as an argument. 
One discrepancy is thus indicated by a Correspondent, who signs 
himself ?, and there are several other differences equally bear- 
ing upon the subject :-— 


‘In considering the revenue of the Levitical order, we must, how- 
ever, take into the account the circumstance, that they were not merely 
priests, employed in the service of religion alone. They were also 
“The physicians, the scribes and keepers of the genealogical registers, 
the mathematicians ;”’ in short, they formed the literary tribe in whom 
existed all the knowledge which the nation possessed, and to whom 
the people must look for every improvement which might be expected 
in literature, science, and the arts. In all countries and in all ages, 
services of this kind are remunerated at a higher rate than the mere 
labour of the working man which a wiser head directs ; and in the 
case of the Jews, the remainder of the nation was principally em- 
ployed in agriculture, the wages of which are universally lower than 
those of any other employment. The Mosaic tithes then, and other 
sources of revenue to the Levitical order, though considerable in 
amount, did not, however, forman unreasonable remuneration for the 
important services which the nation received from this, its literary 
tribe.’ 


The Clergy of the Establishment would be as little disposed, 
as they are qualified, to claim the remuneration of the Jewish 
Levites, if the performance of similar services were an essential 
condition. Lp. 
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NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Uncivilized Christians and Savage Indians.—The‘ Times’ of November 
the first gives extracts from Buenos Ayres papers, showing, that 
the warfare between uncivilized Christians and savage Indians, in 
which little quarter is given, still continues as rife as ever. One 
account coolly tells how ‘ Estanislao Lopez, the governor of the 
province of Santa Fé, at the head of two hundred Gauchos and thirty- 
four Abipones, or Indians of the missions, surprised the Indian lolde- 
rias (skin tents) killed forty-two warriors and took four prisoners, 
together with two hundred women and girls of all ages, all their 
horses and black cattle, and two flocks of sheep.’ All this wholesale 


_work is recorded precisely in the tone of a mercantile price current, 
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The only excuse for the ‘ Christian’ warriors is, that the Indians 
would serve them precisely in the same way if they could. It is lex 
talionis by anticipation. But how a change c can be brought about 
involving a different order of things it is difficult to pronounce. 
Even in Northern America, the humane laws made by the govern- 
ment for the protection of the Indians fail to produce the wished 
effect of creating harmony between white men and red men. If this 
be the case amongst people who recognise the principles of justice as 
their rule of action in all public documents, even though individuals 
amongst them may be deficient in the practice, what can we expect 
from ‘people who have inherited nothing from their Spanish rulers 
but the vices connected with the practice of arbitrary power, and 
have not yet had time enough to allow virtues of their own, or their 
own by imitation, to take root amongst them, The name of * Don 
Estanislao Lopez, Governor of Santa Fé,’ sounds very awful in 
English ears, but the sight of the man and the knowledge of his 
actions, would remove the awe and leave only disgust in its place, 

One anecdote will suffice: Santa Fé, be it premised, | is an enormous 
province, principally consisting of grassy plains and sandy woods, 
partially intersected with rivers and brackish streams. Its principal 
produce is horses and some tew black cattle. and one of the most pro- 
fitable employments of the governor and his myrimidons, is rescuing 
stolen cattle from the Indians, just as British men of war used to pre- 

fer retaking merchant vesse!s to the prevention of their capture, as a 
more profitable speculation. Another profitable matter to Don Esta- 
nislao and his people, is the capture of Indian women and children to 
sell for slaves amongst the whites; a matter which is exceedingly 
convenient, as the slavery of blacks is by law prohibited. All that 
can be said in palliation of the disgusting practice is, that in their 
state of slavery, after the massacre of their male protectors, they are 
usually treated by their masters and mistresses with humanity and 
consideration. I remember a mechanic in Buenos Avres who had 
three Indian boys from fourteen to seventeen years of age, one of 
whom was the son of a Cacique. He caused them to undergo the 
ceremonies of the Romish Church under the names of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. One he made a blacksmith, another a carpenter, 

and the third an upholsterer. They were not very skilful, but they 
seemed content. The Cacique who would, occasionally, earn a real by 
taking charge of my horse, frequently told me that he had but one 
cause of disquiet, viz. that he wanted to go back to his country to 
bring away a favourite dog which had been left with his tribe, and 
then he should be quite happy. I know not whether he was sincere 
in this, but assuredly I, myself, should have preferred the wild life of 
privation amongst the red men to the degraded position he held 
amongst the whites. But to return to Don Estanislao. On one 
occasion the courier who carried the post-bag between Buenos 
Ayres and Chile was stopped and murdered within the province 
of Santa Fé. Don Estanislao was considerably annoyed at this, 
not that he cared much absut a simple murder and robbery considered 
abstractedly, but the matter in question was an impeachment of his 
authority, ‘and likely to do injury to his revenues in a ccmmercial 
point of view. Haying made several ineffectual attempts to find out 
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the real culprits, he gathered together some twenty whom he knew to 
be the worst amongst his subjects, shot half a dozen of them whom he 
thought the most likely to have committed the crime, and sent the 
rest as recruits to the army, from which they gradually deserted and 
returned to their old haunts. And the country-side critics on the 
affair pronounced Don Estanislao to be a Gran Justiciari, or great 
‘ justice doer,’ not meaning thereby that he wasa great moral agent, 
but simply that he was, as Prince Henry said to Falstaff, ‘a rare 
hangman.’ ‘ Justified,’ in Spanish, has the same meaning as amongst 
the ancient Scottish Borderers when they talked of Jeddart Justice, 
2. e, hanged first, and tried afterwards. 

There is another paragraph of the same date, stating that Don 
Felipe Ybarra, Governor of the Province of Santiago del Estero, has 
published an address calling on all the provinces to join in a sort of 
crusade against the Indians. This may be a diflicult matter to 
accomplish, for some of the said provinces have a decided advantage 
in purchasing from the Indians the cattle stolen from their neigh- 
bours. Don Felipe is a tall and rather good looking man, of some 
forty years of age. He corresponds little with an Englishman's 
notions of a Spanish Governor, being devoid of pomposity, and much 
preferring poncho and saddle to cloak and cane, usually wandering 
about the streets of his capital city dressed as a gaucho, and provided 
with a guitar, visiting all the wine houses, and courting all the pret- 
tiest girls. In short, he is a sad rake, but not held the less agreeable 
on that account, possibly on the principle, that what is generally 
approved by concurring tastes, must be of good quality. He is con- 
sidered a good fellow, but he has one defect which, though not very 
important in his immediate neighbourhood, would not be held exactly 
orthodox in ean English community. He is apt to take deep revenge 
for light offences, and that not according to law, but after the simplest 
mode. In HMngland aman may ruin his enemy according to law, and 
enjoy a vast quantity of respectable revenge, but customs differ in 
different places, and in some parts the knife is preferred. It certainly 
saves much loss of valuable time, but there is no poignant relish in it 
compared with that of seeing your enemy die by inches in poverty, Don 
Felipe Ybarra is, however, a man of considerable genius, and the mode 
he has hit upon for supplying his exchequer, betokens a far sightedness 
and power of ready adaptation to the wants of the age, The province of 
Santiago del Estero is not very fruitful Save In people, and the sur- 
plus males commonly betake themselves to the employment of mule- 
teers and cart-drivers. Don Felipe cast about how to turn to his 
own account the principal production of his territory, and having 
found, subsequent to the great revolution against the Spanish tyranny, 
that small revolutions were in constant demand in the neighbouring 
provinces, for the purpose of turning one great man out of the 
governorship, and turning another in, he organized a small body of 
his subjects as a kind of militia, serving without regular pay, and 
ready to fight for any one upon a reasonable gratuity being given 
Thus, when a neighbour had a few thousand dollars to spare, and 
was willing to barter them for a short-lived authority, Don Felipe 
could furnish him with an army for the service. Tucuman has been 
the theatre of much of this kind of business, and the Santiagueno 
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condottieri have sometimes fought for and against the same person 
within the year, Itis but justice, however, to Don Felipe to admit, 
that he as regularly performs his contracts as though he were a Dutch 
merchant. He has considerable insight into the principles of com- 
merce, though his political economy all centres in his own personal 
gains, like the Pacha of Kgypt. He will probably retain his patri- 
archal authority till his death, as he never ill-uses the poor, or 
squeezes the rich, of his own domains, unless he catches them plot- 
ting; and frequent mishaps have caused their spirit of enterprise to 
slacken ; au reste, he is an undoubted brave man, and ‘hail fellow 
well met’ with all those who do not oppose him. When he has 
leisure to attend to the Indians, it is a sign that the revolution line of 
business is slack, which marks an improvement in men’s notions. 





Calais Bread.—A correspondent of the ‘Times’ states that ‘ manu- 
factured bread can be imported from Calais at twenty per cent. ad 
valorem duty, whereas wheat is sixty to sixty-five.’ It would not be 
a bad mode of annoyance to the corn monopolists if French bread 
were sold in the streets of Birmingham, Manchester, and Sheffield. 
All the bakers and millers would then complain of great distress, and 
petition the honourable house to permit the free entry of the raw 
material of bread, in order to employ the productive labourers of our 
native land, like good patriots. The loaves should be stamped with 
the words ‘ cheap bread given in exchange for hard ware and fabrics 
of wool and cotton,’ and every working man would soon be taught to 
have free trade at his tongue’s end. They make beautiful loaves in 
France in the shape of a small cart-wheel rim. Elliot of Shettield 
might rhyme on them with much effect: 

Calais bread is very good 
Just across the water ; 
Bring it here at ebb and flood, 
And take our wares in barter. 
And loud the corn-lords’ voice will ring, 
And louder hard-hand answer, 
In spite of Tory, Whig, or King, 
Our teeth shall have a chance, sir. 
And if new laws should say us uay, 
Our starving children’s cries, sir, 
Shall bid the steel which bread might buy 
Assume another guise, sir, 





Colonization of Algiers—All true-born Englishmen of the narrow 
school of patriotism so strongly advocated by sundry writers whose 
brains can admit but one idea at one time, and only take in a new one 
by the process of forgetting the old one, whenever they hear of the 
name of Algiers should congratulate themselves that it is a colony of 
France, unless indeed they grieve over the supposed diminution of 
the carrying trade, that Aonest motive for so long countenancing the 
enormity of the pirates. Poor France! she has got all the honour, 
and all the expense. Bourmont and his people pocketed all the 
treasure, and left Johnny Crapeau to settle the bill. What an ad- 
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mirable piece of jobbing the whole matter seems to have been—and 
to be. English Toryism could not outshine it; and the French seem 
to have caught a Tartar who will not let them go. Jonathan, when 
the Dey affronted him, took ample vengeance, though he had to come 
three thousand miles for it; and what was more, made the barbarian 
pay the expenses of his own whipping, the same year that the fourth 
Guelph, then Prince Regent, gave the pirate a frigate, all ready to take 
the sea. I guess, Jonathan took the frigate from him, and only let 
him have it back on his promising to be a good boy. What will the 
French do with Algiers? If any thing of good, they must colonize 
with some score thousand families on a systematic plan. Military 
occupation it unfortunately must be for some time to come, for there 
is something in the very air of a Mediterranean coast to induce 
people to gather riches by the strong hand; and there are doubtless 
abundance of the children of La Belle France, as well as of other 
countries, who would follow the trade of piracy with considerable 
gusto if left to themselves. Only fancy a million or so, made up from 
Irish Orangemen and Whitefeet, London thieves, Bristol ignorance, 
a seasoning of Kent and Sussex smugglers, and a due proportion of 
the want-goaded rick-burners and pvachers. Imagine them landed 
on the coast of Algiers, and taking a fancy to hoist the turban, and 
sail under the black flag. 1 suspect the Christians would be found far 
more mischievous than the Mahometans, unless they should resolve 
on pushing conquests in the interior. But if the coast of Barbary 
Were taken possession of with a determination to turn it to the best 
account under the direction of philosophic rulers, it mght form an 
admirable drain for our surplus population. Enterprising men who 
lead constantly restless lives in a country like England, such men for 
example as Achille Murat, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and Colonel 


Macerone, would find a useful vent for their surplus energy as sub- 
and important a work. Steam-vessels 


ordinate agents in so great 
a plan were put in execution, and the 


would scarcely be idle if such 
expense of export would be reduced very considerably on account of 


the short distance. 


Colonel Macerone and his wooden Ways.—Colonel Macerone seems 
to be a man full of schemes, sometimes flourishing a long-jointed pole 
with a spike in the end of it, called the ‘ lance of liberty,’ wherewith 
universal freedom was to be achieved, and a series of republics to he 
wrought all over the world, whereat the ‘ gentlemen of the ‘ United 
Service Journal’ were suddenly afflicted with inexpressible indigna- 
tion and a dreadful access of humane horror at the shedding of human 


blood with any weapon not recognised amongst red or blue coated 
livery men. For a long time, however, the Colonel has abandoned 
such warlike engineering, and has taken to the more civil employ- 


ment of scheming steam-coaches. The old battering propensity was, 


however, strong within him, and one day his machine on va 
part of a house in a style which would have elicited thunders o 
applause from an old Roman army. ort 
well as most other steam-coaches when the road 1s not too deeply 
gravelled, and the clinkers do not choke the furnace bars, and the 


But, upon the whole, it goes as 
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water does not fail, and the axle does not break, and the coke js not 
of a bad quality, and the packing of the piston does not wear out, and a 
few other accidents to which steam-coaches are for the most part liable. 
But the Colonel has now apparently laid aside steaming for the pre- 
sent, and has taken to mending the ways of steam. Literally, he has put 
forth a very useful little book on pavements, taking them up where 
M‘Adam left them, and where M‘Adam found them, viz. in Derbyshire, 
in which region M‘Adamizing was practised before M‘Adam was born, 
by the farmers and labourers breaking up lumps of stone to fill the 
hollows worn by the cart wheels in the limestone rock which formed 
the bed.of the road. The Colonel says that, although M‘Adamized 
roads are good out of town, they are not good in town, on account of 
the dust in summer and the mud in winter. This is true; but his 
proposition, to replace broken granite by ‘blocks of hard wood 
saturated with pitch, is scarcely a sound one. However the wood 
might be prepared, when new it would make the west end smell like 
Bankside ; saying nothing of the expense, it would become rotten 
beneath, at no very long period, and would form a fruitful source of 
nuisance, to the endangerment of people’s health. And however 
tight the blocks might be in winter, in summer they would shrink and 
become loose. Then again, it would be necessary to set on an extra 
number of policemen to watch the wooden stones, especially on the 
fifth of November, or the waggish boys would make bonfires from one 
end of the town to the other, Moreover, the poor people in the winter 
would be apt to regard the street pavements as glorious fuel quarries. 
Only think of blocks of hard wood saturated with pitch. It would be 
worth while to make a riot at one end of the street, in order to draw 
away the ‘raw lobsters’’ attention while digging up the other to carry 
home. The phrase amongst the poor ménagéres would soon be, ‘ I 

say, Misses, coals is fell, caus wood’s to be got for nothing.’ Talk of 
farmers’ hedges, indeed! gipsies would think scorn to touch them, 

with such extensive quarries to be found in town. In Whittington’s 

time the song was, 

‘ London streets are paved with gold ;’ 


But the shivering poor of St. Giles and Westminster would sing, with 
far greater glee, during the hard black frosts of winter, 


‘ London streets is paved vith vood, 
Long live Macerone ! 

And ve'll blow out vith summut good, 
Bought out on our coal money.’ 


Hard blocks of wood saturated with pitch! only think what precious 
fuel! How the flame would roar up chimneys long unacquainted 
with fire! How many grim faces would relax, while grimed hands 
would stretch forth, and hoarse voices would soften into the accents 
of content, saying, like the man in scripture, ‘ Aha, I am warm, I have 
seen the fire!’ Poor, poor people! they would be called thieves, and 
treadmilled for the act. What then shall they be called who rob them, 
for sinister purposes, of the precious birthright of knowledge, having 
which, neither meat, nor clothes, nor fuel, would be lacking to any 
one? Thieves? They are fiends! ‘Who steals my purse, steals 
trash.’ Who steals my good name, is welcome to it, if he can make 
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good use of it. But he who robs me of knowledge, blights the very 
well-spring of all happiness; he poisons every source from which 
enjoyment might be extracted. But to return. Colonel Macerone 
is quite right in his principles of stone pavement. As Count Romford 
says of the setting of stove-grates, ‘first get a clear foundation,’ 
Having a solid bedding beneath, stones should be put on it large 
enough for each individually to resist the greatest pressure that can 
come upon it. The Solomons of Fleet Street, those feeding Creesuses 
of the good city of London, thought nothing so good as a lime cement 
bedding ; and then, in their sapience, after suffering it to set and get 
hard, broke it in pieces by ramming. The absurd jolterheads! They 
thought lime cement was like turtle-soup requiring exercise to make 
it lie quiet. But seriously, the superabundant energy of Colonel 
Macerone might be advantageously employed in the founding of 
colonies, to which the spirit of the age seems tending ; and those who 
have any thing to do with them, would do well to ‘use him up’ 
accordingly—as the military phrase goes, speaking of human beings 
as materiel. 


Patronage of Art.—Mr. Haydon has written a long letter to the 
‘Times,’ criticising the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ He says that no royal, 
or any other patronizing academy can do any thing to promote the 
Fine Arts; and that the present one is, on the contrary, a consider- 
able detriment to them. Mr. Haydon, however, forgets to point out 
the only available source of efficient patronage--the great body of the 
yublic. I wish he and his brethren would open their eyes and brains 
to this fact. Painters and sculptors ought to be radicals, when they 
think that, inthe palmy state of the arts in the classic world, the pro- 
fessors of them worked for the public. Let them reflect what an educated 
British public cou!d do for their recompense, with all the ‘ appliances 
and means to boot,’ of modern skill and wealth. ’T'will come! ’twill 
come ! ’twill come! 





Magisterial Biography.—The insolence, coarseness, and ignorance 
of Mr. Laing, and others of the London magistracy, have grown into 
something like a proverb: ‘as coarse as Laing,’ is simply an intimation 
that a man is thought to have topped perfection in the science of 
coarse cruelty and ignorant injustice. The thing which astonishes 
people is, not that Mr. Laing should continue to act after his nature, 
but that his masters should continue him in his employment. There 
is but one answer to it. His masters are Whigs. ‘So long as 
Mr. Laing will do their work after their fashion, he may work his 
own will inall else. Is not Colonel Rowan still in employment after 
the Calthorpe brutality ? why then should Mr, Laing be molested ? 
The people must have more power, ere this evil will be remedied. In 
the mean time, some good might be done by the penny press, by pub- 
lishing the birth, parentage, and education, life, character, and be- 
haviour, sertatim, of all the London magistrates, after the style of 
Fielding’s ‘Jonathan Wild.’ Let it be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. ‘Tell truth, and shame the devil,’ and 
Mr. Laing to boot. His father could furnish many particulars of his 
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son’s accomplishments. I am no advocate for private scandal: but 
the private character of a public magistrate is public property. ” His 
bringing up should be strictly inquired into, in order to judge of his 
fittingness for his office, just as a man inquires into the characters of 
his domestic servants ere he engages them. The rulers who appoint 
the magistrates, and whose business it is to inquire into their 
characters, evidently neglect it, or such improper persons would not 
be appointed; therefore the public, or the writers who represent the 
public, must do it on their own account. It would scarcely be a bad 
speculation for the penny press to commence a set of articles entitled 
‘ Lives of the London Magistrates.’ 


Trade Unions.—In the ‘ Times’ of Nov. 6th, there is an editorial] 
article, fulminating against trade combinations, upon the strength of 
some ill-understood quotations from Mr. Wade (not the Doctor) in a 
previous number. The following paragraph will clearly show what a 
strange jumble of notions—I had almost said ideas—there must be in 
the editor's brain. 

‘This combination amongst journeymen hatters, tends to make every 
poor man’s hat dearer to him; and what is the consequence? That 
we see so many boys and men without hats; but, instead thereof, 
wearing Caps, and casques, and ali kinds of scaramouch coverings for 
the head; whereas, if every man wore a hat, as the cheapest and best 
covering for the head, the supply would be so much the greater, and 
the wages of the journeymen would rise of themselves.’ 

Had Domine Sampson read this he would have exclaimed, ‘ Pro- 
digious!!! There is a paragraph, reader! Every thing but a hat is 
a *scaramouch covering.’ Does the learned editor, who sometimes de- 
scrihes himselfas so profoundly versed in the English language, know the 
meaning of the word scaramouch? It would be a good designation for his 
mock thunder which serves asan admirable fly-flapper to small people. 
Doubtless the editor wears an undeniable felt with a very portly brim, 
by way of patronizing the hat trade and distinctly marking his own 
‘respectability.’ Could he not give his readers a wood-cut of it in 
‘the leading journal,’ just as the Yankies and/Liverpool people adver- 
tise their ships ? Does he wear his hat in the form especially approved 
of by Mr. Borrodaile the great hatter and M. P., ‘ as was?’ Why, too, 
has the editor suffered women to escape? What right have they to 
wear ‘ scaramouch’ bonnets of chip, and straw, and leghorn, and silk, 
and satin, and gauze, when they can get such beautiful long-napped 
black beaver hats? The acuteness displayed by the learned editor is 
really surprising, and the idea is most brilliant as to the wages ‘ rising 
of themselves.’ Pity it is, it isnot quitenew. Abel Handy’s burning house 
was to ‘ go out of itself.’ The learned editor must excuse me if I 
hint at one difficulty in the matter. What is to become of the ‘ sca- 
ramouch’ makers, when the hatters, enlightened by his lectures, shall 
have taken all their trade from them by superior cheapness in the 
‘ best coverings for heads?’ But I suppose they are to die off ‘ of them- 
selves.’ It is important that the interests of hatters should be at- 
tended to, but as to ‘ scaramouches’ they assuredly cannot form a part 
of the British nation. As the common people are accustomed to say, 
when expressing their astonishment at learning, ‘ I wonder how the 
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editor’s head can hold so much.” How aw fait he is at all things— 
now the formation of a cabinet, anon the balance of power, then the 
capacity of people’s heads, and then again on the coverings thereof. 
Ergo, derives he the inference, a piece of hard felt is better and more 
convenient than a piece of soft cloth. The Turks and Greeks, it is true, 
think otherwise, like most of their Eastern neighbours, but then they 
are all—scaramouches. 

And now a word to ye, good friends, ye of the trades’ unions and 
combinations. It is quite true what the editor of the ‘let ding journal’ 
has told you out of Mr. Wade's book, viz. that no combination ean by 
any direct process raise the standard of wages, but, nevertheless, heed 
him not ; you know as well as I do that his mock thunder breaks no 
bones, and it would be a most useless thing to bandy coarse words 
with him. He ey beat you at that, notwithstanding he belongs to 
Brookes’s club in St. James’s Street, and you meet at indifferent 


public- houses. When he next abuses your combinations by way of 


a sop to the middling classes, just as Edward Gibbon Wakefield 


tried to set the householders on the poor, quote to him the maxim of 


your fast friend, Jeremy Bentham, ‘ Only by making the ruling 
few uneasy can the oppressed many hope tor a particle of redress.’ 

At the name of Jeremy Bentham, he will look at you as the devil 
is said to look o’er Lincoln. If he inquire what redress you need, 
tell him, ‘ the removal of the taxes on knowledge, which serve to keep 
you in ignorance of many causes of your misery; the removal of the 
taxes on food, which tend to prevent people from giving you employ- 
ment, the removal of the taxes on industry, which tend to impede 
production ; the removal of the restrictions on representation, which 
tend to keep power in the hands of the ruling few for their own sinister 
benefit; and sundry other things which you will detail more at leisure. 
Tell hina, moreover, that the agricultural people burned corn-stacks, 
because they had no better means of calling attention to their wants, 
as the Luddites before them broke up cotton machinery. Tell him, 
that that very burning of corn-stacks gave rise to the commission to 
inquire into the state of the poor, which has done more good than the 
increase of bayonets by the Whigs did evil. Tell nim, that if ye 
remain in quietude, no government will pay any attention to your 
evils, and therefore that ye will go on agitating, without caring very 
deeply, whether ye be right or wrong in your notions, as truth is sure 
ultimately to spring up from the discussion. Tell him, that he reckons 
without his host, if he thinks to bully ye into quietude, as though ye 
were bond slaves at the beck of his masters, Tell him, that ye have 
made common cause with your fellows throughout Europe ; and that 
your voices will be responded to by their echoes. If he threatens 
force and whips, and chains and prisons, and soldier dragooning, show 
him your hard hands, and tell him that the handle of a saw or plane 
feels very like the small of a musket-stock, that the eye whic h can 
look straight along a board edge for a glued joint, can also take accu- 
rately the sights ona musket-barrel. Tell him, that whoever can 
handle a pitchfork will not be very awkward at the use of the pike 
or bayonet if need be; and that the sweep of a scythe is not very dis- 
similar to the sweep of a broadsword. Tell him that printers’ types 
make exceeding good langrage for artillery, and will make holes in 
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soldiers’ coats as easily as the impressions from them make holes jn 
people’s heads. And tell him, that notwithstanding all this, ve are 
peaceable men, seeking only to better your condition by all Sake and 
peaceable means ; and if any thing has been done unfairly, ye have 
Henry Brougham to keep ye in countenance, who breaks the law with 
impunity with his * Penny Magazine,’ and punishes others by law for 
doing the same thing. And so speed ye, my merrie men, in the some- 
what. uncertain navigation by which ye must work out your own 
ultimate salvation. We will talk more on this subject at a future 
opportunity. 


eee ee 


Military Mercenaries.—There has been some controversy in the 

‘ Times’ on the subject of acquiring commissions in the army by pur- 
chase. The writer who advocates purchase, quotes the Duke of Wel- 
lington as an authority. 

‘It is the promotion by purchase which brings into the service men 
of fortune and education, men who have some connexion with the 
interests and fortunes of the country, besides the commissions which 
they hold from his Majesty. It is this circumstance which exe mpts the 
British army from the charactegof being a ‘mercenary army ;’ and 
has rendered its employment not only not inconsistent with the con- 
stitutional privileges of the country, but safe and beneficial. An 
officer must be in turn a gaoler, police-officer, magistrate, judge and 
jury, * * * *) He must never make a mistake either against the 
internal rebel or foreign enemy ; he must be the governor of a pro- 
Vinee, must manage a legislature, perform the duties of a lord-lieu- 
tenant, &c. &c. and all the most difficult and arduous practices of 
rovernment.’ 

What a curious confusion of logic seems to prevail in this Irish 
duke’s brain! The army is not mercenary, because purchase is the 
only mode of getting into it. If it bea buying army, surely it must 
be a selling army, or there are no such things as commercial prin- 
ciples. It would be a curious trade, where all buyers and no sellers 
occurred, Verily, verily, the ‘Great Captain of the age’ does not 
excel in reasoning, cold-blooded though he be. And then he lets out 
his purpose so naively, while specifying the different offices military 
men should fill. The army is to rule the country ; and the aristocracy, 
—the ‘men of fortune and education’—are to be the exclusive rulers 
of the army. Amongst his long list of qualifications he has forgotten 
that of executioner ; had he fil led that i in, the producing classes of the 
community might have made an apt quotation from wonderful William 
Shakspeare : 

‘What! shall we be tender! 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threaten us ; 
Play jud:re and executioner all himself?’ 









The Duke says, ‘ An officer must never make a mistake, either 
against the internal re or foreign enemy.’ By this it would seem 
that he holds it no ‘ mistake’ to have drive n five thousand men into a 
river, and written such a jocose account of the affair as that contained 
in the famous despatch to Sir T. Munro, from the camp at Snood- 
netty. Youerr, Lord Duke! It was a mistake. I do not speak to 
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you of the humanity; that is a thing I know you scoff at, but it was bad 
policy. Those who know it, and have taken some pains to extend the 
knowledge of it, will take yet more pains to frustrate your hope of one 
day ruling Merrie England in conjunction with Henry Lord Brougham 
and Vaux, once the pretended friend of the people, but now known far 
and wide as an apostate. Take yourself away from the public gaze, 
and occupy yourself with things they care not for. Register the 
amount of fruit and wine not consumed at the dessert, write auto- 
graph orders to your small tradesmen for your household supplies, and 
make your evening visits, which are paid for by the nation. The peo- 
ple are too much occupied to notice you, unless you are thrust upon 
them. 

The Editor of the ‘Times’ seems to think that the concerns of the 
army are of much importance to the public ; he is deceived, they care 
nothing about the army, except to see it got rid of with as little 
trouble and as little suffering as possible to the individuals at present 
composing it. It is a nuisance, and, what is worse, it is an useless 
and expensive nuisance. Much talk has been made about the honour 
of the officers in the army. Now what is the fact? Whenever they 
pledge their honour, the phrase is ‘as an officer and a gentleman.’ 
This distinctly marks the fact, that being an officer is a distinct thing 
from being a gentleman. <A few days back a Captain Battersby was 
held to bait for an assault on a child; he pleaded drunkenness in his 
defence. The next day there ap peare dj in the * Times’ a letter from his 
solicitors defending him from the imputation cast upon his character 
‘as an officer and a gentleman.’ The rationale of the matter with 
regard to standing armies is, that the time for them is gone by, 
Officers are, it is true, useful upon an occasion of emergency, though 
even that fact has been much exaggerated, for Baonap arte’s best offie 
cers were taken from the ranks of the people, with little previous 
training, and even upon the Wellington showing, it would seem, that 
the simple fact of purchasing into the army makes a man an olhcer 
without more ado. The United States, to whose institutions we are 
so much accustomed to refer when in want of political examples, has 
already given us arule for this matter. Their cadets, from all the 
States, are sent at the expense of the nation to the military college at 
West Point, on the Hudson River. They receive there a military 
education, and when they have passed the regular period, they retire 
to make room for others, and go into the ranks of private life as mer- 
chants, tradesmen, lawyers, or any thing else which may happen to 
sult them. Some few join the army, and but few, for 6000 men 
along the enormous frontier, offer but little hope to ambition of the 
warlike kind. One remark: ible feature in this college is, that all the 

cadets being trained alike, they are officers and privates in rotation. 
When one has got to the top of the class, he is an officer for a few 
days, and then again goes to the bottom. These men are spread all 
over the Union, and in case of a war, they can readily be brought 
forth, either at the call of patriotism, or in the hope of advancement ; 

and they are found efficient. Let New Orleans and Niagara spe vak 


to it. 
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Thunderers, Scaramouches, and St. 


Simonians.—Whenever the 
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Editor of the‘ Times’ is dubious about the tack he is to make in a pub- 
lic question, Whenever he wants to know which way the wind sets, 
he inserts his article ‘from a correspondent,’ Jf it takes, he lauds 
his correspondent, and proceeds in propria persona; if it fails, he 
abuses his ‘man of straw’ who has been put forth for the nonce. 
This conduct was remarkable in the case of the St. Simonian lecturers. 
First came the ‘ correspondent’ feeling his way, and then thinking 
it all right, the Editor launched what he called a ‘ thunderer.’ He 
certainly did his best to get the poor harmless people massacred by 
the mob, but the rhetoric, which neither the city fish-market nor the 
Irish colony could match, was utterly harmless ; the intended victims 
were neither ‘spat upon, nor pumped on, nor dragged through the 
kennel, nor hunted home to their garrets.’ The insertion of the word 
‘scaramouch’ marks this article as being by the same hand as the 
lecture on ‘hats,’ and surely there is but one man can write thus. 
Did the writer live so long in ‘ garrets’ ere he became the in-dweller of 
arus in urbe, that they always strike him as the very aeme of degra- 
dation, What makes the writer so peculiarly sensitive on that sub- 
ject! Is it so sure a fact that the greatest philosophers have always 
been the richest men, that it may be taken as a general rule, that the 
in-dweller of a garret must necessarily be a rogue or fool? Had the 
writer no knowledge on the subject of ‘hats’ till he removed to 
** * * * *? Mark, too, reader, how angry he is with the St. Simoni- 
ans, because they advocate greater freedom of divoree. I once heard 
a ‘respectable’ old gentleman use the following argumentum ad ho- 
minem in Opposition to the legality of divorce. ‘My good Sir, elderly 
gentiemen, like myself, prefer young wives, now what chance should 
we have had they the power of leaving us at their own discretion?’ 
The acuteness of the remark, I confess, staggered me; it at once 
showed tnat there was a strong vested interest to overcome, which 1s 
the strongest amongst the usual depositaries of power. [t is owing 
to such modes of ratiocination that we have so many sticklers tor 
the * basis of all social happiness,’ the privilege of making women a 
* property.’ 





Trish Exports—The ‘Hampshire Telegraph’ has done a most useful 
thing—given a statement of the exports from Ireland to England in 
the years 1790 and 1830. The increase is enormous, and this clearly 
marks a corresponding increase in Irish civilization, whatever may be 
alleged to the contrary; it marks increasing power, and power 1s 
never increased where the condition of the people is deteriorating. 
The total amount of exports to England in 1830 is 13,571,500/. ; ot 
this 5,200,000, is in linen, cotton, and horses; the rest, viz. 
$,371,500/. is provisions. This, say such folks as edit the ‘ Morning 
Herald’ is the amount of the robbery perpetrated upon Ireland, tor 
the benefit of the absentees, for it is clear that their rents must, be 
paid out of the exports. But stop awhile good people. Let us first 
ascertain the amount of the exports from England to Ireland, and then 
the amount of all the Irish emigrants maintained here, and the amount 
of provisions they consume, together with the cash carried back by 
the reapers and others. Let some M.P. move for the papers neces- 
Sary for this purpose, in order to set off against the statement of the 
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‘Hampshire Telegraph,’ and then we will draw the balance. That 
process would, to any reasoning mind, settle the — finally, 
whether Ireland is commercially a gainer by England, or England 
by Ireland. Whether the Irish labour used here might aa be more 
advantageously used in Ireland is another question, which might pro- 
bably be answered in the affirmative ; but wiser men must be in the 
seat of Government ere it be brought about. English labourers would 
rejoice to see that day. 


Specimens of German Genius.—‘ According to the “ German 
Pedagogic Magazine,” there died lately in Suabia, a schoolmaster, who, 
for fifty-one years, had superintended an institution with old-fashioned 
severity. From an average inferred by means of recorded observa- 
tions, one of the ushers has calculated, that in the course of his 
exertions he had given 911,500 canings, 124,000 floggings, 209,000 
custodes, 136,000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 boxes on the ear, and 
22,700 tasks to get by heart. It was further calculated that he had 
made 700 boys stand on peas, 600 kneel on a sharp edge of wood, 
5,000 wear the fool’s cap, and 1,708 hold the rod.’ There’s a glut- 
ton for you, reader; ninety average punishments per working diem. 
In quantity England is decidedly Shamed, but this quotation gives 
evidence what a decided advantage there is in the international 
exchange of knowledge. Kneeling onthe sharp edge, and standing 
on peas, are decidedly novel in England. Would they not be worth 
a patent? But, th ink the stars, E neli ind has still a chance of teaching 
Germany something in the science of education. They evidently 
know nothing of ‘ horsings,’ and nothing of the ferula, or the split 
sane, or the piece of perforated trace to ‘suck up blisters.’ That is 
the most exquisite piece of all. * Hold out your hand, sir. Flinch, and 
III give you ten.’ Oh the joy too, when the hand is held out timo- 
rously, to inflict an upward stroke on the knuckles from beneath. A 
skilful tormentor can thus contrive to give a treble number, and make 
the hand unfit to hold a pen for a whole day afterwards. Good old 
times! 

The True Sun and the New Police.—It is a painful thing to have to 
make strictures on a paper which has shown itself so fast a friend of 
the people as the ‘ True Sun,’ but it were unwise policy to spare the 

faults of our friends, even though they were to quarrel with us for 
our pains. Fora long time the ‘ True Sun’ has been an opponent of 
the New Police. The exposition of the knaves and rufhans amongst 
them is all quite right, as the duty of all honest men; but the * True 
Sun’ objects to the whole principle of the establishme nt. This seems 
a mistake. It is not my intention in any way to uphold the atrocious 
doings of which they have been made the instruments ; my voice, 
feeble though it be, has ever been upraise ‘d against such things; but 
surely the possibility of a musket being used by soldiers against the 
freedom of a people is not an argument against the manufacture of 
runs. Were we to divest ourselves of all useful things which are 
capable of being abused, we should have little left. The question simply 
is, does the New Police keep down thieves better than the Old Police 
and Watchmen? No unprejudiced man can say that it does not, 
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But the ‘ True Sun’ objects to them that they are spies in the hands 
of Government, and instances Popay and others. What of all this ? 
It is a proof of the absence of morality in a Government, whose mem- 
bers deign to use such tools, but would Popay have been less a spy if 
he had not belonged to the Police Force? In what is he worse or 
better than Oliver or Castles, or any other of the gang of miscreants 
who are ever ready to sell the blood of their neighbours for hire ? 
‘ But,’ says the ‘ True Sun,’ ‘the New Police is neither more nor less 
than an army in disguise.’ Still I answer, What if it be, provided it 
does not act as an army? I shall be referred to the Calthorpe bru- 
tality. Then the remedy is not to attack the tools, but the rulers of 
the tools. Get proper foremen—good men—make them responsible, 
and the evil will cease. ‘The ruffians will scarcely meddle with the 
people again, and good men wouid weed them out, As to the num- 
ber of the police when talked of as a means for keeping down the 
people—not the thieves—they are contemptible. I grant that in the 
days of the cold-blooded ruffian Castlereagh they would have been 
a serious evil in addition to brutal yeomanry and service-trained 
soldiers, but those days are passed never to return, and public opinion 
is predominant. One of the strongest charges made against the new 
police is the fact of their being occasionally in plain clothes as spies, 
yet now a correspondent of the *‘ Weekly True Sun’ gravely finds 
fault with their uniform as tending to make them ‘ dandies,’ and pro- 
poses to put them in plain clothes ‘ with the distinctive mark of a red 
waistcoat,’ easy of concealment, and better adapted to facilitate spying. 
Really there is something poor in all this. If the uniform makes the 
men dandies, they are not likely long to be very formidable, save to the 
inmates of the ‘ area rails.’ 
Junius Repiyivus. 





POSTSCRIPT TO THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY FOR THE 
YEAR 1833. 


In completing another volume of the ¢‘ Monthly Repository,’ I 
cannot but refer to the disinterested and public-spirited, as well 
as able co-operation, which has imparted to its pages the chiel 
portion of whatever worth, interest, or utility, they may possess. 
If f thank my coadjutors, it is on behalf of the public, to whose 
service they have devoted time and talent which might by most, 
probably by all of them, have been rendered largely available for 
their individual advantage. And I invite their continued aid in 
the confidence that, by the circulation of this work in many new 
directions, we have the opportunity of advocating more efficiently 
the principles which we deem essential to the well-being and pro- 
gress of the community. 

With a satisfaction, in which I trust my readers will join, do I 
look back, not only on the accession of so many enlightened and 
philosophical minds, attracted by congeniality with the spirit of 
the ¢ Monthly Repository,’ to labour for the extension of its In- 
fluence, but also on the topics which have exercised their powers. 
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Postscript. 


The experiment has, unless | am much deceived in the result, 

been made successfully, of rendering a periodical interesting with- 
out sacrificing to mere amusement, to personal Cc alumny, or to 
party or private objects. On every great question, however brief 
the space allowed for its discussion, it has been attempted to 
penetrate to the true and ultimate principles of solution. Caring 
comparatively little about partiealar nen or tempor ary measures, 


constant regard has been had to those pervading evils of the soc sal 
condition, and those redeeming and progressive tendencies of the 
human constitution, wl ” must be understood before the one can 
r can have their free and full 
happiness which man was 
een egregiously mis- 


be effectually redressed, or the othe 


operation in the padaeian of the 
created to enjoy. Using words which have | 
app led, 1 it may be jus istly said, that on whatever point reform or 


ine » has been adyoeated, we were destructive only that we 
might = conservative. And fhal, for the conservation of which, 


free from all impediment, we are most solicitous, is the principle 
of progression in hamanity; a principle which ts ever growing in 
strength with the growth of knowledge; which must and. will 
burst all the bonds, and demolish all the barriers of antiquated 
Institutions; and on which Governments must learn to act, unless 


they are content to be regarded as the present enemies of nations 


and the speedy victims of revolutions 

The great imperfection of the Reform Act, and which, in our 
view, demands instant rectification, is, that it rather provides for a 
retrograde movement towards aristocratic domimation in the legis - 
lature, than for a continued adyvanee towards free and universal 
representation. ‘The Ballot, an extension of the franchise, and 
the shortening of the duration of Parliaments, embody the pro- 
vressive principle as applied to the machinery of government. 
Why will the Whigs, by opposition to these improvements, occupy 
the very position from which they drove the Tories, and which no 
party now can long occupy without disgraceful discomfiture ? 
‘Their popular orator and oracle (if authorship be rightly guessed) 
has said in the ¢ Edinburgh Review,’ that ‘a public life, to be 
useful, must be a life of compromise This is the fatal error of 
the best men of the party. [t ruined that noble creature, Charles 
Fox, both in character and influence. It has ruined one who 
might have been the foremost man of this age 3 whose uncoroneted 
brow might have been the frontispiece to a volume of the world’s 
history ; but w ho, compron nising with the tactics of a laggard 
faction: compromising with the enemies of popular education - 
compromising r with the weak-eyed dreaders of too much light, and 


of really useful knowledge ; commer sing with the ignorant in- 


solence that can still dream of rulin: r by coer ion; compromising 


with those who prey on the perversion of justice, and on the dese- 
n glory to ail futurity. 


cration of religion, has compromised iS OWI 
We had hoped something froin the enlightened ambition of that 
IQ 
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man. We stand rebuked. There can be no great good but from 
those who know not how to compromise. In the legal and peace- 
ful struggle for right, compromise is worse than defeat. Measures 
are eventually of infinitely less moment than the principles from 
which they emanate, and by which the entire system and spirit 
of a government must be characterised. ‘The first point, with all 
true reformers, is to obtain permanent security for popular as- 
cendency. We should rather wait for any and every thing else, 
than let that be postponed or compromised. 

Political advance can only yield its best fruits to a people whose 
Opinions, manners, and tastes, are progressing also. Impressed 
with this truth, questions have been mooted, which, by their dis- 
cussion, tend to throw light on the best modes of diminishing 
social evil and increasing social enjoyment. The condition of 
woman, better as it may be here than in Eastern countries, or in 
ancient times, requires and demands a prompt amelioration in the 
imperfections of her education, the restrictions on her independent 
occupation, and the perversion of those influences on which man 
is dependent for the source of his purest enjoyments, the stimulus of 
his noblest exertions, and the full developement of his highest 
capabilities. ‘The conviction must one day come, that in making 
woman little more than a mere property, as formerly in making 
fellow-man a property, one ruleth over another to his own hurt.’ 
Woman must ever have the power of early education, and how 
much is yet to be done to render early education (indeed all 
education) rational and really moral! Injustice 1s never a true 
interest. 

May next year bring under notice more of a class of publica- 
tions to which it is a pleasure and a hope to advert; writings of 
mechanics, which are not mechanical; more ‘ Independents in 
Church and State ;’ works of men, who working with strong brains 
as well as brawny arms, shall at length earn for their class, not a 
drunken ‘Saint Monday,’ but the sanctification of some portion of 
every day, for bodily rest, and intellectual activity and enjoyment. 
No good man should relax his efforts till this great portion of society 
is raised to its proper position. Its recompense, enlightenment, 
and refinement, are bound up with the rights of humanity and the 
progress of society. If in this work I can do any thing, as by the 
aid of my contributors | hope something may be done, towards 
making other classes understand them better, and towards making 
them better understand some particulars of the mode in which 
their own desires and rights can be most safely and speedily rea- 
lized, I shall indeed esteem it a holy and a blessed work. 

‘The proportion of space which has been, and will be devoted 
to topics of Art, is only the index of a feeling of the purifying !n- 
fluence of the enjoyment to be derived from pictorial, or marble, 
as well as written poetry; which is akin also to that derived from 
the all-pervading poetry of nature itself; and of the importance of 
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diffusing this species of pleasure to the widest possible extent. 
Civilization cannot exist without appropriate enjoyments; and re- 
fined and imaginative enjoyments advance the progress of civill- 
zation. ‘To educate a peo; le to a keen relish of the noblest works 
of Art, is one of the first duties of Intelligence and Power. ‘There 
should be public provision for such training. 

So should there also for all kinds of mental and moral training. 
No soul perishes for lack of spiritual nutriment without disgracing 
the community into which tt is born. National education is the 
most imperative national duty. The first Article in this Namber 
indicates the resources which render that duty a comparatively 
easy obligation. In church reform, as in all other reforms, the 
inquiry should ever be, not with how little veh amar of existing 
wrong, public complaint may be satisfied or silenced, not what 

compromising bargain can be made with unjus tly privileged or 
endowed classes, but how the universal good can be most efli- 
ciently promoted. 

So long a: public encouragement shall enable me to continue 
the * Monthly Repository without pecuniary sacrifice, which I con- 








fess myself unable to make; and so long ‘as hel ‘Ip like that which y 
] have received shall enable me to render it deserving of attention F 
and conducive to utility, E shall cheerfully persevere in my under- J 
taking, And now, my friendly readers aad contributors, farewell, 
till the first of Janu: ary, eichtee n hundred and thirty -four, when, I 
trust, anew year will open smilingly on our renewed intercourse; : 
preserving it one of sympathy, Instruction, and enjoyment, and 
making this publication one of the many extended yet tightening 
bonds which hold together the frie nds of their country and of 
mankind, in the attempt to better the condition of their Spe 1S, 

December, 1833. WJ. 
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